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INTRODUCTION; 



In the following pages will be found a report of what, in Scotland, 
has certainly been the most exciting and interesting trial which has 
occurred during this century. When it was first known that Miss 
Madeline Smith, a young lady moving in the middle rank of life, had 
been apprehended on a charge of poisoning, under circumstances 
which were said to evince the most deliberate premeditation, a French- 
man who had been her paramour, an incredulous world almost 
scouted the idea of so strange and horrible a story being true. But 
as different portions of the truth gradually oozed out, people began 
to shake their heads and doubt whether the charge might not turn 
out to be well founded. Every species of absurd report, too, was in 
circulation, the absurdity increasing as it passed from one mouth to 
another. The outline of the story, thus sketched in part from correct 
information and filled in by f Ancy, was so strange, foul, and unna- 
tural, that it is not wonderful that public excitement rose to its 
highest pitch. The fact, too, that the young lady herself, and the 
gentleman who had been on the eve of making her his bride, were 
well known both among Edinburgh and Glasgow society, caused 
additional interest in the approaching trial. So soon as she was 
served with her indictment, and the day of the trial was made known, 
applica »ns began to pour in for seats in the Court. Judges, advo- 
cates, iv_ xits, macers, officers of Court, the police, every one, from the 
highest to the lowest official, who was supposed to possess any autho- 
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rity or command any interest, was literally besieged by the eager 
applicants. At length, on the 30th day of June, Madeline Smith was 
brought to trial 

On that and each succeeding day a dense crowd assembled at a 
very early hour at the door of the Justiciary Court in the Parliament 
Square, and as soon as it was thrown open, which was done at eight 
o'clock, the portion of the Court-room assigned to the public was 
immediately packed. By ten o'clock every available inch of ground 
was occupied. The scene was indeed an imposing one. Curiosity 
and expectation were written upon every countenance ; while the large 
muster of the Faculty of Advocates, who appeared in their Court 
dress, tended to increase the "pomp and circumstance" of the tri- 
bunal. 

Notwithstanding that every eye was turned upon her when she 
entered, she ascended the stairs leading to the bar and took her seat 
with as much nonchalance and self-reliance as if she had been enter- 
ing a concert-room. This calm and placid demeanour, which she 
preserved throughout, caused no small amount of speculation and 
dispute. While many contended that it of itself was proof of her 
innocence, others who believed her guilty as hotly maintained it to 
be conclusive of her guilt, and in perfect keeping with her whole 
character. As the trial proceeded, and the different parts of her 
" strange sad story '' were one by one disclosed, the public, excite- 
ment kept on increasing. But the case had so much of mystery and 
wild romance in it, that one wondered whether the whole thing were 
not a dream. No doubt we had heard of such tragedies occurring 
in warmer climes, " where love leads to madness, and madness to 
crime ; " but in this country, at any rate, the story was without its 
parallel 

But the feeling of the greater proportion of the public ran strongly 
in her favour, — a fact which was afterwards clearly shewn by the 
applause with which the Dean's address was received, and with which 
the Jury's verdict of acquittal was greeted. This feeling arose partly 
from the very general impression that there was a hitch in the case 
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for. the prosecution, — ^partly from the sympathy which her youth, 
her appearance, and her position in society created, — ^and partly from 
.contempt for the conduct of the man whom she was accused of mur- 
dering. , So prevalent was this latter feeling, that one frequently 
heard the remark, "Well, if she did not poison him, she ought to 
have done it/' 

Six days passed before the evidence for the prosecution and defence 
was closed ; and on the seventh the Lord Advocate proceeded to 
address the Jury. He discharged his painful duty in a manner 
which reflects the greatest credit on him, both as an advocate and as 
a man. His speech, which was a most masterly synthesis, so to 
speak, of the evidence, and in which he exhausted almost every 
theory which could be started for the defence, was delivered in that 
temperate and dispassionate manner which so becomes a public 
prosecutor. 

But the excitement, if it were possible, became greater on the 
eighth day of the trial, wlien the Dean of Faculty came to make his 
appeal to the Jury on her behalf. Great things were expected of him, 
and he did not disappoint that expectation. It is impossible that any 
one reading a report of his speech can form an adequate concep- 
tion of the effect it had upon those who heard him. The look, the 
tone, the action — these no reporter can convey. For the time he 
fairly carried everything before him ; and as, with quivering voice, he 
painted the anguish and despair of the unhappy girl in her attempts to 
recover those fearful letters which contained such damning evidence 
of her shame — as he indignantly denounced the man who refused to 
listen to those passionate appeals, and who determined to keep the 
letters " as an engine of terror and oppression" — and as he painted 
with the hand of a master the horror and remorse which must for 
ever haunt the Jury if they were to convict her, and her perfect 
innocence should be afterwards established — ^mo;re than one of the 
Jury, as well as many of the audience, were dissolved in tears. 

Of the Lord Justice-Clerk's charge to the Jury we shall say nothing 
more than that, while it was characterised by great impartiality, it 
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was a clear, lucid exposition of the evidence on both sides, and of its 
bearing on the charges in the. indictment. 

The interval occupied by tihe Jury in considering what verdict 
they should return, must, one would think, have been one of intense 
agony and suspense to the prisoner ; and yet, to all outward appear- 
ance, she seemed the most unconcerned person in the Court. They 
came back to the box after an absence of half-an-hour ; and, amid 
the most profound silence, their foreman read their verdict. And 
then arose a burst of cheering from the audience, which the officers 
of Court in vain attempted to suppress. 

Outside of the Court, where a crowd numbering many thousands 
had assembled, a similar expression of public feeling took place on 
the announcement of the result. Whether they were right or wrong 
In this demonstration of joy, we express no opinion ; but shall only 
add, in conclusion, that the verdict has met with the approbation of 
nearly the whole press throughout the kingdom. 
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THE 

TRIAL OF MISS MADELINE SMITH. 



HIGH COTJET OF JTJSTICIAEY, EDINBUEGE 

FIRST BAY.— Tuesday, June 30, IS57. 

The Court met at half-past ten, the Lord Justice-Clerk and Lords 
Handyside and Ivory on the bench. The counsel for the Crown were 
the Lord Advocate, Solicitor-General, and D. M*Kenzie, Esq., Advocate- 
Depute. For the defence there appeared the Dean of Faculty, Mr 
George Young, and Mr Moncrieff. 

Tlie following is the substance of the indictment : — 

The indictment charged Madeline Smith, or Madeline Hamilton 
Smith, with wickedly and feloniously administering arsenic, or some 
other poison, with intent to murder, as also with murder, in so far as, 
Ist, on the 1 9th or 20th days of February last (Thursday or Friday), in 
the house in Blythswood Square, Glasgow, occupied by James Smith, 
her father, she did wickedly and feloniously administer to, or cause to be 
taken by, Emile L'Angelier or Pierre Emile L'Angelier, now deceased, 
and then or lately before in the employment of W. B. Huggins <fc Co., 
merchants, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, as a clerk or in some other capa- 
city, and then or lately before residing with David Jenkins, a joiner, 
and Anne Duthie or Jenkins, his wife, in Franklin Street, Glasgow, a 
quantity or quantities of arsenic, or other poison to the prosecutor 
unknown, in cocoa or coffee, or some other article or articles of food, or 
of drink, to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the 
prosecutor unknown, with intent to murder the said Emile L'AngeUer, 
and that he having taken tke said arsenic or other poison, or part thereof, 
so administered or caused to be taken by her, he did, in consequence 
thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the same, suffer severe 
illness ; 2d, on the 22d or 23d February (Sunday or Monday), in the 
house at Blythswood Square aforesaid, she did administer, or cause to 
be taken by, the said Emile L'Angelier, ci, quantity or qufOitities of 
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arsenic or other poison in cocoa or in coffee, or in some other article of 
food or drink, or in some other manner, with intent to murder him, 
and that in consequence of taking the said poison he again suffered 
severe iUness ; and, 3d, on the 22d or 23d March (Sunday or Monday), 
in the house in Blythswood Square aforesaid, she did administer to, or 
cause to be taken by, the said Emile L'Angelier, in some other article or 
articles of food or drink to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other 
manner to the prosecutor unknown, a quantity or quantities of arsenic 
or other poison to the prosecutor unknown, and the said Emile L'Angelier 
having taken the said arsenic or other poison, or part thereof, adminis- 
tered or caused to be taken by the prisoner, he did imme4iately or soon 
after suffer severe illness, and died on the 23d March, in consequence of 
the said arsenic or other poison having been so taken by him, and was 
thus murdered by the said Madeline Smith. 

Inventory op Papers, Documents, Letters, Envelopes, Prints, Like- 
nesses OR Portraits, Books, and Articles, referred to in the 
foregoing indictment. 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " My dear Emile I do 
not feel;" and an envelope, addressed " Emile L'Angelier Esq 10 Both- 
well Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing, " My dear Emile 
Many thanks for your last kind epistle j " and an envelope, addressed 
" Emile L'Angelier Esq 10 Bothwell Street Glasgow." 

A letter, commencing, '^ My dear Emile I now perform the promise j" 

^d an envelope, addressed " Emile L'Angelier, Esq -?-^ Clark, Esq 

Botanical Gardens Glasgow." 

A letter, commencing, " In the first place I do not deserve," and end- 
ing with the words, " I cannot put it into my mind that you that you 
are at the bottom of all this." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, '^ Wednesday My dearest 
own Emile Another letter so soon;" as aLso an envdiope, addressed 
" Emile L'Angelier Esq. No. 10 Bothwell Street Gla^^w." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, ^' dearest Miss Perry 
Many, Many, kind thanks." , 

A letter, commencing, '^ Monday 3d My dearest Emile How I long to 
see you. It looks an age;" as also a letter, commencing, "Tuesday 
Morning Beloved ifmile I have dreamt all night of yon;" as also an 
envelope, addressed, •" Mr L'Angelier Post Office Jersey." 

A lett^, commencing, " Tuesday 2 o'c My own darling husband I am 
afraid;" and an envdope, addressed, " Mr L'Angelier 10 Bothwdl Street 
Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, dated " Tuesday 20th April /56," 
commencing, "My own my beloved Emile I wrote you Sunday night;" 
and an envelop, addressed, " Mr L'Angelier 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, comm^icing, ** dearest Mary Emile 
will have told you that." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, comm^ndng, " Friday My own my 
beloved Emile— The thought of seeing you so soon;" and an eoYelope, 
addressed^ " Mr L'AngeUer 10 BothweU St Glasgow.'* / 
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A letter, on two pieeeiB of paper, commencmg, '* Wednesday Morning 
5 o'c My own my beloved hnsband I trust to God;" and an envelope, ad- 
dressed, "Emile L'Angelier, Esq. No. 10 Bothwell Street Glasgow/' 

A letter, commenoing, '^ My dearest and beloved Wife Mimi Bince I 
saw you;" and an envelope, bearing the word or name, "Mimi** 

A letter, commencing, " My dear Mary — I cannot thank you enough 
for writing to me in such a free and friendly style.*' 

A letter, oofmrnencing, ^ Monday Night — My dearest Mary a thousand 
thanks for your dear kind note." 

A letter or letters, on two pieces of paper, commencing, *' My own my 
darling husband. To-morrow night by this time;'* and an envelope, ad- 
dressed, " Emile L'Angelier Esquire Botanical Gardens near Glasgow." 

A letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing, " My own my dearest 
my kindest husband how I have reproached myself;" and an envelope, 
addressed, " Mr L'Angelier 10 Bothwell Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Friday night — Beloved 
dearly beloved husband sweet Emile;" as also a piece of paper with 
writing thereon, commencing, "If dear love you could write me;" as 
also an envelope, addressed, "Mr L'Angelier, Botanical Gardens Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Dearest and beloved 
Emile — I shall begin and answer ; " as also, a letter, commencing, " My 
sweet beloved & dearest Emile I shall begin and answer your dear long 
letter ; " also, an envelope, addressed " Mr L'Angelier 10 Bothwell Street 
Glasgow." 

A letter, commencing, " Friday evening — My beloved my ever dar- 
ling Emile. I got home this ev^iing ; '^ as also, a letter or writing, 
commencing, " Saturday morning — dearest and ever beloved I am just 
going down to Helensburgh;" as also, an envelope, bearing to be 
addressed, ** Mr L'Angelier 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, bearing to be dated, "Ttiesday 
morning July 24th," commencbig, "My own Beloved Emile I hope 
and trust you arrived safe home on Monday." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Saturday night 11 o'c 
Beloved and darling husband dear Emile I have just received your 
letter." 

A letter^ on two pieces of paper, commencing, " dearest Mary What 
a length of time since I have written you." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Wednesday afbemooh 
Bdoved k ever dear Emile— -All by myself so I shall write to ypu dear 
husband;" as also a letter, commencing, "Wednesday night 11 o'c 
Beloved husband^^-'Hus time last night you were with me ; " also, an 
envelope, addressed, "For Mr LAngelier at 10 Bothwell Street Glas- 
gow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Thursday evening — 
My own dear Emile how must I thank you for your kind dear letter ; " 
also, a letter, commencing with the following words, " Saturday night 
half past 12 o'c My own dear Emile I must bid you adieu;" also, an 
envelope, addressed, "Mr L'Angelier at 10 Bothwell Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " My own ever dear 
Emile— I did not write you on Saturday, as C. H. was not ; " also, a 
letter, oommendng, '* I have just got word of." 

A letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing with the following 
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words, " Tuesday morning My dear Emile— *The day is cold sO I shall 
not go out ; " also, a letter, commencing -with the following words, 
" Wednesday, My own dear little pet — I hope you are well" 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing with the following 
words, "Sunday evening 11 o'c My veiy dear Emile — ^This has been a 
long wet nasty day." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Friday night 12 o'c 
— ^My own darling my dearest Emile — I would have written you ere 
this." 

A letter, written in pencil, bearing to be addressed " Mr L'Angelier," 
commencing, " Beloved Emile I hope you will have this to-ni^t." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, conmiencing, " Monday evening My 
own sweet darling — I am at home all safe ; " as also an envelope, bearing 
to be addressed " Mr L'Angelier 10 Bothwell Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Thursday evening 
11 o'c. My very dear Emile — I do not know when this may be posted." 

A letter, commencing, " Tuesday afternoon — ^I received your note my 
own my ever darling and dearest Emile. I thank you much." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " I wish I had been 
with you to nurse you ;" and also a letter or writing, commencing, " Sun- 
day evening 11 o'c — ^My dearest Emile — Your note of Friday pained 
me." 

A letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing, " Thursday eveng 4 
past 1 1 o'c — My dearest love my own fond husband my sweet Emile — 
I cannot resist the temptation of writing you a line." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Sunday morning 1 
o'c — Beloved and best of husbands ;" also a letter, commencing, " My 
dear L'Angelier, I met Mimi again to-day with Bessie." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Tuesday night 12 o'c 
My own Beloved my darling I am longing for." 

A letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing, " Thursday night 1 1 
o'c My beloved my darling Do you for a second think." 

A letter, commencing^, " Thursday night 1 1 o'c My very dear Emile I 
hope you are well this night." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Monday My beloved 
my darling husband Why did I ever do anything to displease you." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Saturday night my 
own My ever beloved Emile Your dear letter of Thursday." 

A letter, commencing, " Monday evening My dear Mary how very 
kind of you to remember me." 

A letter, commencing, " Friday evening January 9th It is just 11 o'c 
and no letter from you ;" also a letter, commencing, " My own sweet one." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Saturday night 12 o'c 
My own dear beloved Emile I can not tell you." 

A letter, commencing, " Monday night My own beloved darling Hus- 
band I have written ;" a letter, commencing, " Tuesday My dear Emile 
it is very late." 

A letter, commencing, " Friday 3 o'c Afternoon — My very dear EmUe 
I ought ere this to have written you." 

A letter in pencil, commencing, " Monday 5 o'c. My sweet Beloved — 
I could not get this posted for you to day ;" also a letter, or part of f^ 
letter, in pencil, commencing, " P.S. I dgnt thiuk I should send," 
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A letter, commencing, " 5 o'c Wednesdy afternoon My dearest Emile 
I hare just 5 minutes to spare." 

A letter in pencil, commencing, " Sunday night ^ past 11 o'c — Emile 
my own Beloved — You have just left me ;" also a letter, commencing, 
" Thursday 12 o'c My dear Emile I was so very sorry that I could not 
see you to night." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " I felt truly astonished 
to have my last letter returned to me ;" also a letter, commencing, " You 
may be astonished at this sudden change." 

A letter, commencing, *M attribute it to your having cold that I had 
no answer to my last Note." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " Monday night Emile 
I have just had your Note." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, "Tuesday evening 12 
o'c. — Emile I have this night received your Note." 

A letter, commencing, " Saturday My dear Emile I have got my finger 
cut." 

A letter, commencing, "Wednesday dearest sweet Emile I am so sorry 
to hear you are ill." 

A letter, commencing, " Friday My dear sweet Emile I can not see 
you this week." 

A letter, commencing, " My dearest Emile I hope by this time you 
are quite welL" 

A letter, commencing, " dearest Emile I have just time to give you a 
line." 

A copy of a letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing, " My dear 
sweet pet Mi mi I feel indeed very vexed that the answer." 

A letter^ commencing, " My sweet dear pet — I am so sorry you should 
be so vexed," and an envelope, bearing the following or similar address 
or words, " For my dear and ever beloved sweet little Emile." 

A letter, commencing, " My own best loved pet. I hope you are well." 

A letter, commencing, " dearest & Beloved — I hope you are well I am 
very weU and anxious." 

A letter in pencil, commencing, " Dear Tom I arrived safe and feel a 
deal better," and bearing to be subscribed in pencil, " Emile L'Angelier." 

A letter, commencing, ".Edinburg Monday Dear Tom We reed your 
note on Saturday," and bearing to be subscribed " Emile L'Angelier." 

A letter in the French language, commencing, " Mon cher Monsieur 
Je viens de recevoir la votre," and bearing to be subscribed " Emile 
Langelier." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " My dearest William 
It is but feir after your kindness to me," and an envelope, bearing to be 
addressed "William Minnoch Esqr 124 St Vincent St Glasgow." 

A letter, commencing, " Bridge of Allan 20th March — Dear Mary I 
should have written to you before," and an envelope, bearing to be 
addressed "Miss Perry 144 Renfrew St Glasgow." 

A letter, commencing, " Bridge of Allan Friday Dear William I am 
happy to say I feel much better," and bearing to be subscribed " P. 
Emile Langelier." 

A letter, commeaacing, " Bridge of Allan Friday 20 March Dear Tom 
I was sorry to hear iih)m Thuau," and bearing to be subscribed "P. 
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A letter^ cn^mmenoing, " Why my beloved did you not come to me." 

A letter, in the French language, commencing, " Samedi soir 6 heurea 
Mon cher Monsieur,'* and bearing to be stlbscribed ^^ A Thuau." 

A phial, with a brown or other liquid therem, labelled ^' The Dmught 
to be taken as directed, Mr Langelier." 

A bottle, labelled " Cough Mixture." 

A bottle, labelled '< Camphorated Oil." 

A phial, labelled '' Laudanum*" 

A phial, containing a quantity of liquid^ labelled " A teaspoonful every 
two hours in water." 

A bottle, containing a white or other powder, labelled " For Cholera. 

A bottle, containing a brown or other liquid, labelled " A table-spoon- 
ful to be taken thrice daily." 

Four packets, containing powders, and having a label attached thereto. 

A bottle, containing a white or other powder. 

A likeness or portrait, and a frame. 

A likeness or portrait, and a leather or other case. 

A phial, containing glycerine or other fluid, labelled " Glycerine and 
Rose Water." 

A phial, containing a yellowish or other substance. 

A book, entitled " Fisher's Sale of Poisons Registry Book." 

A glass bottle, labelled "Pickles." 

A card, bearing the words " Emile L'angelier." 

A tube, labelled " Powder from contents of Stomach." 

A bottle, having a label attached, bearing the date and words, " 27th 
March 1857. Portion of prepared fluids from contents of stomach." 

A bottle, containing a liquid, and labelled "L'Angelier Portion of 
prepared Fluid from stomach." 

A bottle, having a label attached, bearing the words, " Contents of 
small Intestine." 

A jar, containing a portion of small intestine or other substance or 
substances. 

A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and words, " Lai'ge 
intestine 31st March 1857." 

A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and words, ** 31st 
March 1857 Portion of liver." 

A jar, having a piece of leather attached, bearing the date and words, 
"31st March 1857 Portion of Brain." 

A jar, containing portions of lungs and heart or other substance or 
substances. 

A packet, containing arsenic or other powder, bearing to be marked 
" Murdoch's Arsenic." 

A packet, bearing to be marked " Ourrie's Arsenia" 

A bottle, containing arsenic or other powder, and bearing to be 
labelled " Arsenic Poison," 

A bottle, containing arsenic or other powder, and bearing to be 
labelled "Arsenic Poison." 



Mr Yotim took an objection to the words "or cause to be taken," in 
the flrst and second chains of the indictment, on the ground that if they 
were precisely equivalent to the word "admiidster" they were superfluous 
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and objecbioiiable oH that ground, and that if they meant anything diffe- 
rent they were not eovered by the nlajor |»roposition of the indictment 

The Lord Advocate said the woida were not material in any way» 
They were sttbetantiaily an interpretati(Hi or enlargement of the word 
" administer," and if they were objected to he wonld strike th^n out. 

The w6rds haring be^i struck out accordingly, 

The prisoner was called upon to plead to the indictment, when she 
pleaded " Not guilty," in a clear and firm tone of voice. 

Dr Fenny, an importeiit witness from Glasgow, did not arrive till a 
quarter past twelve, and, by the order of the Lord Justice-Clerk, was 
called into Court. 

The LoKD Justioe-CiaEBK, addressing Dr Penny, informed him that 
he had kept the Court waiting for two hours, and inquired whether he 
had not been cited for ten o'clock. 

Dr Penny replied that he had been so cited, but was not aware that 
it was necessary for him to be so soon. 

The LoBD Justicb-ClerK told him that, by absenting himself, he had 
been gililty of great contempt of Court, and that he had no right to 
judge of the time when he would be required. His Lordship added 
that, from Dr Penny's character, they could not suppose for a. moment 
that this was anything else than a singular disregard of the orders of the 
Court ; and he trusted that this exposure would be sufficient. 

The trial then proceeded. 

Mr Abchibau) SiaTQy Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, was the first 
witness called. He said — I know the panel She was judicially 
examined before me, and emitted a declaration on the 31st March. 
Several letters and envelopes shewn to the witness were identified. 
There were just four letters in all. She was examined on the charge 
of murder before her declaration was emitted. The greater part of the 
questions at the examination were put by me. The statements made in 
the declaration were all given in answer to questiona The answers 
were given clearly and distinctly. There was no appearance of hesita* 
tion or reserve. There was a great appearance of frankness and candour. 
The declaration is of considerable length. 

Mr Geohoe Gray, clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's Office, Glasgow, stated 
that he was present when the declaration was emitted by the prisoner. 

Ann Duthie or Jenkiks — I am the wife of David Jenkins, and live at 
No. 11 Franklin Place, Glasgow. I knew the late Mr L'Angelier. He 
lodged in my house. He first came to me about the end of July. He * 
remained in my house a lodger until his death. His- usual habits were 
civil j but he was in the habit of staying out at night; not very often. 
He enjoyed general good health. Recollect his having an illness some- 
where about the middle of February. That was not the first serious 
illness he had since he came to lodge with me ; he had one eight or ten 
days before. One night he wished a pass-key, as he thought he would 
be out late. I went to bed, and did not hear him come in. I knocked 
at his door about eight in the morning, and got no answer. I knocked 
again, and was answered, " Come in, if you please." 

The Lord Advocate here preferred a request that the Court would 
allow the medical witnesses to hear that part of the evidence descriptive of 
the symptoms manifested by Mr L'Angelier before his death. 

The Dbak of Faculty said the proposal had taken him by s 
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and that, had notice been given, he might have aeceded to the request, 
but as the medical witnesses for the defence were not present he could not 
do so. 

The CouKT, seeing that both parties would not consent, refiised to allow 
the medical men to be present. 

Ann Duthie or Jenkins continued — ^I went into Mr L'Angelier's 
room. He said, " I have been very unwell ; look what I have vomited." 
I said I thought that was bile. It was a greenish substance. There 
was a great deal of it. It was thick stuff, like gruel. I said, " Why did 
you not call upon me ? " He said that while on the road coming home 
he was seized with a violent pain in his bowels and stomach, and when 
he was taking off his clothes he thought he would have died upon the 
carpet, and no human eye would have seen him. He was not able, 
he said, to ring the bell. He asked me to make a little tea, and said he 
would not go out. I emptied what he had vomited. I advised him to 
go to a doctor, and he said he would. Told me not to make break- 
fast, but to make a little tea. He took a little breakfast, and 
then went to sleep until nine o'clock — about an hour. I went back to 
him then. He said he was a little better, and he would go out Mr 
Thuau, who also lodges in my house, saw him. He rose between ten 
and eleven o'clock. His place of business was 10 Bothwell Street — Messrs 
Huggins'. It is two streets off. After going out he returned about 
three in the afternoon. He said he had been at iie doctor, and brought a 
bottle in with him. He took the medicine, and complained of being very 
thirsty. When he returned at three o'clock he still complained of being 
thirsty, but not so much as at first. The illness made a great change in 
his appearance. He looked yellow and dull to appearance. Before that 
his complexion was fresh. He became dark under the eyes, and the red 
of his cheeks seemed to be more broken. He complained of cold after 
he came in — of being very cold. He lay down upon the sofei, and I laid 
a railway rug over him. I did nothing for his feet. He never was the 
same after this illness. When asked how he felt, he was acciistomed to 
say, " I never feel well." I have nothing by which to remember the 
date of his first illness, I think the second was about the 23d February. 
On a Monday morning about four o'clock he called me. He was vomit- 
ing. It was the same kindof stuff as before, in colour and otherwise. 
There was not quite so much of it. He complained on this occasion 
likewise of pain in the bowels and stomach, and of thirst and cold. I 
did not know he was out the night before. He did not say anything 
about it. I put more blankets upon him, put jars of hot water to his feet, 
and made him tea. I gave him also a great many drinks — ^toast and 
water, lemon and water, and such drinks. That was because he was 
thirsty. I called again about six in the morning, and found him a 
little better. He did not rise until the forenoon. I think it was 
on the 23d, because he had bought a piece of meat for soup from one 
Stewart on Saturday the 21st The date of the pass-book enables 
me to remember this. Identifies the pass-book. See the piece of meat 
entered on the 21st February. Recollect that this meat was sent home 
on the Saturday before this second illness. Dt Thomson came to attend 
him. He came on Monday. Thuau went for him. The doctor saw 
L'Angelier, and left a prescription for powders, which I got. L'Ange- 
Uer was about eight days iu the house at that) tiaie, away from his oiftce. 
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He took one or two of the powders, but I don't know whether he took 
the rest. He said they were not doing him the good he expected. . He 
said that the doctor was always saying that he was getting better, but 
he did not feel. well. He used often to say that he did not feel that he 
was getting better. Some time after this, he went to Edinburgh. I 
don't remember the date of his going. He was, I think, about eight 
days at Edinburgh. Recollect his coming back ; it was, I think, a Tues- 
day. Thuau told me he was coming back that •evening, and I got in 
some bread and butter for him. [Identifies L'Angelier's pass-book con- 
taining account with Chalmers, a baker, St George's Road.] The entry 
for the bread is on the 17th March. He returned that day about half- 
past ten. He was in the habit of receiving letters, but I thought they 
were addressed in a gentleman's hand. There were a great many letters 
in the same hand. Sometimes they came in yellow, and sometimes, I 
think, in white envelopes. [Identifies some of the white envelopes;, 
identifies, also, some of the yellow envelopes, but is nob so sure of the 
white.] He never told me whom these letters were from. Remember 
seeing the photograph of a lady lying about his chamber. [Identifies the 
photograpL] I said, " Is that your intended, sir ? " He said, " Perhaps, some 
day." I never thought these letters came from a lady. Mr L'Angelier 
never said anything to me about taking in these letters. Knew from Mr 
L'Angelier that he expected to be married. About the end of September 
1856 he wished to engage a dining-room and bed-room. He told me 
he was going to be married about the end of March, and he would 
like me to take him in. I did not agree to do so. There was one time 
I said it would be a bad job for him to be ill if he got married. When 
he came home on the 17th March, he asked if I had any letter for him. 
I said no. He seemed disappointed at not finding a letter. He stopped, 
at that time until the 19th. Before he went away, he said that any 
letters that came were to be given to Thuau, who would address them. 
He said he was going to the Bridge of Allan. He went away about 
ten o'clock in the morning. A letter came for him upon the 19th. It 
was like the letters which had been in the habit of coming, and I gave 
it to Mr Thuau. I don't remember of receiving any letters on the 
Friday, but there was one on the Saturday more like a lady's hand- 
writing. . I also gave this to Mr Thuau. Mr L'Angelier said he would 
not be home until Wednesday night or Thursday morning next week. 
He was very much disappointed at not getting a letter before he went 
away; and he said " If I get a letter, perhaps I will be home to-night." 
I don't know whether he went anywhere else before going to the Bridge 
of Allan. Identifies an envelope as like the one which came on Satur- 
day, but could not speak as to another which was shewn. I next saw 
L'Angelier on Sunday night about eight o'clock Was surprised to 
see him so soon. He said the letter sent brought him home, and on his 
asking when it came, I told him that it came on Saturday afternoon. He said 
he had walked fifteen mUes, but did not say where he had come from. I 
understood he had been at the Bridge of Allan. He said he intended to go 
back to-morrow morning, and desired to be called early. Do not remember 
whether he said he was going back to the Bridge of Allan, but I under- 
stood so. He looked much better; and, on being asked, said he 
"vaa a great deal better. He went out that night. about nine o'clock. 
Before going out lie said, "If vou please, give juq ^he pass-key, 
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for I m&j be late." He told me to call Mm earl;^ for tbe first 
train. It was about half-past two in the morning, as &ir as Z can 
reiti^ttber, when I next saw hitn. He did not use the pass-key in 
obtning in, but ruiig the bell with great violence. I rose and asked who 
"^Qs there, and Mr L'Angelier answered. When I opened the door he 
-^as standing with his arms across his stomach. He said, " I am very- 
bad, 1 am going to have another vom^iting of that bile.*' The first time 
I saw the vomitings I said it was bile. He said, " I never was troubled 
with bile.** He said, he thought he never would have got home he was 
so bad on the road. . He did not say how he had been bad; The first 
thing he asked for was a little water. I filled up the tumbler, and 
he tried to vomit. He wished a little tea. I went into the room. He 
was half undressed, he was vomiting severely. It was the same kind of 
matter as I had seen before. There was a light. The vomiting was 
attended with great pain. I asked whether he had taken nothing to 
disagree with his stomach ; he said, " No, I have been taking nothing 
since I was at the Bridge of Allan." He was chilly and cold, and wished a 
jar of hot water to his feet, and another to his stomach. I got these for 
him — three or four pairs of blankets and two mats. He got a little easier, 
but about four o'clock he became worse ; and on my proposing to go for 
the doctor, he said he was a little better, and that I need not go. About 
five o'clock he again got worse, and his bowels became bad. It had only 
been vomiting up to this time. I said I would go to the nearest doctor 
— one Dr Steven. He asked what kind of a. doctor he was, and told me 
to go and bring him. About Gyb o'clock I went for Dr Steven, who said he 
could not come so early, but told me to give him twenty-five drops of laud- 
anum, and put a mustard-blister on his stomach, and said, that if he did 
not get better he would come, L'Angelier said he never took laudanum. 
I gave him some warm water, and he vomited fi-eely. About seven o'clock 
he got worse. He was dark about the eyes. At L' Angelier's request, I 
went again for the doctor, and he came. When the doctor came, he 
immediately ordered him mustard. I said to the doctor, " Look what 
he has vomited;" the doctor said, "Take it away, for it is making him 
faintish." I got the mustard, and the doctor put it on; and I think he 
gave him a little morphia. When I was changing the hot water, I said 
to Mr L'Angelier, "This is the worst attack you have had." The 
doctor stayed about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. I took . 
the doctor into the dining-room and asked what was wrong with him. 
The doctor asked whether he was a person who tippled? I answered 
he was not. I said that this was the second time he went out well, and 
came in ill, and asked what could be the reason. He said that that was 
a matter for after explanation. The first time I went back, L'Angelier 
asked what the doctor had said. I replied, that he thought he 
would get over it. L'Angelier said, " I am far worse than the doctor 
thinks. About nine o'clock, when I drew the curtains, he looked 
very ill, and I asked if there was no one he would like to see? He then 
asked to see a Miss Perry in Renfield Street. I sent for her. He said 
that if he could get five minutes' sleep he thought he would be better. 
These were the last words I heard him use. I came back to the room in 
about five minutes; he was then quite qliiet, and I thought he was 
asleep. The doctor then returned, and I told him that he was asleep. 
The doctor then went in> felt the pulse, and lifted L' Angelier's head, 
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whidi fbll back, and 'said he was dead. I had no reaiion to sitspeot 
where he had been. I knew that there was a private correspondence 
kept up, afW he said he was going to be married. This made me 
not so ready to ask him where he had been. I did not ask him 
where he had been, and he nerer told me. I had no reason to know 
or suspect vrhere he had been; but he told me he was to get mar^ 
ried, but I did not know to whom. Mifius Perry came, but she was 
too lata I sent my little boy to Mr Clark, another lodger. Mr 
Clark came, and Mr Chrystal, who keeps a grocer's shop. Mr Ste-» 
venson came, but not at that time. Mr Chrystal went into the room 
and shut his eyes. The body was still lying in the bed. He said he 
would send to his employers; but Mr Menzies, the undertaker, came 
Urst, then Miss Perry, then Mr Stevenson, and I think Mr Thuau came 
too, and Dr Thomson. Stevenson is one of the young men in Huggins' 
employment When he came I told him I wanted him to look up what 
belonged to L'Angelier, and he did so. The clotheB he took off at night . 
were laid on the sofa. He took a letter out of his pocket, and some 
person — ^I don't remember who — said this explained alL I saw the letter 
and said, ''That is the letter that came on Saturday." Thuau and Ste« 
venson, and I think Mr Kennedy, were there. I can't say whether it 
was Stevenson or Thuau who said, "This explains all:" I think it was 
Stevenson. But all this time I recognised the letter that had come to 
him on the Saturday, and said so. Stevenson locked up the things. At 
that time I don't remember an3rthing being said as to having an exami- 
nation. He was coffined the night he died, and I think they examined 
the wardrobe that night. But there was no examination of his body, 
till, I think, on Wednesday. Till Stevenson locked them up, everything 
was left as L'Angelier died. When L'Angelier came from Bridge of 
Allan the night before he died, I can't say whether he wore a coat or 
jacket ; but it was closely buttoned and short, and I remember seeing a 
handkerchief in it. He wore a Glengarry bonnet on his head. I did not 
see him go out; he had a bonnet on when he came back, but I can't say 
if it was the same. On all three occasi<ms, when he vomited so much, 
he had always bowel complaint* 

Cross-examined by the Dean — One illness was on the 22d February ; 
there was an illness before that, but I can't say its date ; it might be 
eight or ten days before the illness of 22d February, but I cannot speak 
to it. The first illness was a great deal worse than the second. " I think 
it wafi in January he first complained of ill health. He first complained 
of his tongue, then a boil eame out on his neck, and shortly after that 
another boil. That was in January. On these illnesses I suggested that 
it was bile that was the matter with him. I was troubled with that 
mys^, and my sjrmptoms were something the same as his, but not so 
violent. On these occasions there was a good deal of purging as well as 
vomiting. As to the illness of the 23d February, he dined at home on 
the Sunday. On the Saturday night he said he did not intend to go out 
next day. He said he was not very well. He was taking fresh herring 
on the Saturday. I thought that was against him. I said 1 did not 
think chicken good for him at that time of the year. He made a sauce 
of vinegar and egg, and I said that was not good for him. He was also, 
I tiiought, using too many vegetables. He said that when he was at 
college in France he used a good many vegetables, I have no recdlec* 
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tion of his going out on the Sunday. I don't remember his asking me 
for the check-key. I think I would have recollected if he had done so. 
I can't bring it to my recollection whether he was out that night. 
He was confined to the house eight days after that Sunday. Thuau 
sometimes let him in. He was only out once, about the 23d or 
24:th. I don't remember him being out oftener. Dr Thomson con- 
tinued to visit him during these eight days that he was in the 
house. After his first, illness, he brought home medicines with him ; 
the doctor wrote a prescription, and I sent for the powders > but I 
never recollect him bringing more.. There were eight bottles in his 
room after his death ; in one there was laudanum,, and in another 
there was sometliing which appeared to be rhubarb. The authorities 
got the bottles away. I think Mr Murray was one of the parties who 
took them, and Mr Stevenson. I don't recollect when they got them. 
It was some days after his death. I think it was more than a week after, 
but I am not sure. I was in the room when they took them away. Mr 
Murray put some questions to me, but I do not recollect what they were. 
When L'Angelier went to the Bridge of Allan, he said if there was a 
letter he would be back perhaps that night That was Thursday night. 
A letter did come, and it was sent after him by Mr Thuau, but he did 
not come till Saturday. I don't remember a letter coming on Friday, 
but one came on Saturday between three and four : it was rcraddressed 
by Mr Thuau and sent off; that would be about six o'clock, when he 
came in to dinner. I think it came by the last post before dinner. He 
said he was a little better when he came from Edinburgh, but I knew 
a greater difference on him when he came from Bridge of Allan ; he 
looked very much better. When he came on Sunday evening from 
Bridge of Allan, he took some tea and a slice of cold toast, but nothing 
else. I did not see him go out ; I knew he was at the water-closet before 
he went out ; I did not see the dress he wore when he went out. I did 
not observe what he had on when he came home at two in the morning. 
The gas was out in the lobby, and when he went into the bed-room he 
was half undressed. He did not say that he had vomited on the way 
home. He vomited a great deal the morning that he died — the chamber- 
pot was quite fall, and he vomited a very little after I emptied it ; he 
was also purged twice — once before the doctor came, and once afber. 
After sending for the doctor, I gave him hot water that made him 
vomit, and he was a good deal better after that ; the chamber-pot was 
not emptied till afber the doctor came. Before I went for the doctor he 
said he would go to the water-closet, but I would not allow him, and I 
said I would keep what he hod vomited, and let the doctor see it. 
Among the things the doctor suggested I should give him was laudanum. 
There was laudanum in L'Angelier's press, but he refused to take it, 
and said he never could take it. " Besides," he said, "it is not good, it has 
been standing without a cork." After the doctor's visit, I told him the 
doctor said he would get over it The doctor said so to ma I had 
asked him particularly, and he said he would get over it the same as 
before. On the morning of his death I remember him complaining 
about his throat being sore. The doctor gave him some water, and he 
said it was choking him, or that it was going into his chest I don't 
know whether his throat was sore. When he was in bed that morning 
be had his ^rms always out oi> the be4-<5lotl^es ] I doft't r^memb^r his 
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hatids being clenched ; his right hand was clenched When he died. 1 
think Miss Perry came that morning about ten. When she came in I 
said, " Are you the intended 1 " and she said, " Oh, no, I am only a 
friend" When he asked me to send for Miss Perry, I supposed she was 
his intended. I told her he was dead ; and she seemed very sorry. Her 
grief was very striking ; she seemed very much overwhelmed, and cried 
a great deal. I was sui-prised at the excess of her grief. 

By the Court — ^The message I sent was that Mr L'Angelier was very 
bad, and that she should comtf'as soon as convenient. 

By the Dean — I don't recollect if she asked to see the body, but I 
took her in and shewed it to her. When she told me' she was not the 
intended, I said I heard he was going to be mai-ried, and how sorry the 
lady would be. When she went into the room, she kissed his forehead 
several times. She was crying very much. Mr Scott, the undertaker, 
was present at this time, and I think my sister also. Miss Perry said 
how sorry she was for his mother. I don't remember her saying she 
knew his mother. Mr L'Angelier had two wooden writing-desks in his 
room. I did not see the letters taken away ; some of the clothes I knew 
about, but not the letters. I was not in the room when the officers 
searched his boxes and clothes. They rung the bell, and said they 
wanted to search them, and then said, " That is all that is required." I 
don't recollect any ladies calling on Mr L'Angelier ; one old lady called 
with her husband, and took tea with him. Sometimes there were 
messages from other ladies. When he was ill, there was a jar of mar- 
malade sent, and some books and a card along with it. On the card was 
"Mrs Overton." About the end of August or beginning of September 
he told me he had an illness. He said his bowels had been very bad, 
and that he had not been in bed all night. That was the same night 
there was a fire in Windsor Terrace. 

B«-examined by the Lord Advocate. — Shewn a gray goat and Glen- 
garry bonnet. These are his clothes. He had two or three Glengarry 
caps the same as this. Shewn a small leather portmanteau. Witness 
identified it as his. When I said to Miss Perry how sorry the lady 
would be to whom he was to be married, she said not to say much 
about it, or anything about it — I don't recollect which. Shewn a small 
morocco leather bag. Identified it as having been taken to Bridge of 
Allan by Mr L'Angelier. 

By the Court — ^When I asked if he had taken anything which had 
disagreed with him, I meant had he taken anything at the Bridge of 
Allan which disagreed with him. I did not refer to his taking anything 
that night I said, had he taken anything when he was away that dis- 
agreed with him? and he said. No; he never felt better than when he 
was at the country. I did not ask him where he had been that night, 
because I thought he had been visiting his intended. My husband was 
froin home, and only saw him once at the New- Year time. The two 
letters which came on the Thursday and Saturday were re-addressed by 
Mr Thuau. I gave them to him whenever they were delivered. The 
second letter I took into the bed-room, and put it on the glass. I 
noticed that it was very like a lady's handwriting. Could not identify 
which letter it was that came on Saturday. I paid no attention to the 
one that came on Thursday. 

By the BujUn op Faculty — While L'Angelier was l<><te"*S^^Kffp^I 
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Was frdto home for six weeks, the end of August and the whole of Sep- 
tember. 

By the Cou»lv—Mr Thuau had been away in Edinburgh from the 
Saturday before L'Angelier's death, and returned on the Monday. 

James Heggie, examined by the Loud Advocate — I am salesman to 
Mr Chalmers, baker, St George's Boad. Shewn pass-book between Mr 
Chalmers and L'Angelier. Under date 17th March there is an entry of 
some bread and butter got for L'Angelier on that day. 

John Stewart, flesher, St Geoi^e's Jload, examined by the Lord 
Al>v€)GATB — Identified his pass-bo(£ with Mr L'Angelier. On 21st 
February there is an entry of 7 lbs. of beef, which was sent to Mr 
L'Angelier on that day. 

CATHEBiBTB BoGNiRTSGif, lodging-house keeper, Elm Bow, Edinburgh, 
examined by the Lord Advocate — I remember about the 10th March a 
gentleman coming to my house for lodgings. He was a foreigner. He 
did not tell me his name, but I saw Mr L'Angelier on his portmanteau. 
He came on the 10th March, and left on the 17th. He said he had 
come from Glasgow, and that he was going to the Bridge of Allan. He 
appeared to be in very good health, but he told me he had been an 
invalid. He was in good health when he left me. 

Petbe Pollock, stationer, Leith Street, Edinburgh, examined by the 
LoBD Advocate — I knew Mr L'Angelier. I remember seeing him on 
the 19th March last. He had come from Glasgow that day. He called 
at my shop in Leith Street. He said he had come from Glasgow for a 
letter which he expected to find at the Post Office in Edinburgh. I knew 
he had been living in Mrs Bobertson's for a week before ; he told me so. 
He did not find the letter. He left Edinburgh on the day I saw him, 
about a quarter past four, for the Bridge of Allan. 

By the Dean — I saw him about two o'clock. He said he had come 
straight from Glasgow, and for the purpose of receiving a letter. He 
said there was no letter, as he told me again. I saw him first at two, 
and then in about half-an-hour afterwards he returned and said there 
was no letter. He left my shop about three o'clock, and said he was 
going to the Bridge of Allan. This was on a Thursday. 

Jane Gtllon or Bain — ^I live in Bridge of Allan. Beoollect of Mr 
L'Angelier coming to my house on the 19th March last, between five 
and six o'clock. He toot lodgings. He stayed from Thursday 19th 
Mardi till Sabbath. Shewn small leather bag, and said he hieul a bag 
like it with him. He seemed in good health while with me, and in good 
spirits. He took his meals weU. He left me on Sunday after the 
churches w^it in in the afternoon. He did not tell me why he left. 
He had intended to stay longer. 

By the Lobd JusTiCE-CLnaaK— The night post comes in to Stirling, I 
suppose, very early in the morning ? — I do not know. 

Chables Buthbbfqrd, druggist and postmaster at Bridge of Allan, 
was next examined — I was postmaster at Bridge of Allan in the begin- 
ning of this year. Shewn an envelope, Na 153, and asked if he 
remembered the letter with that envelope coming on 22d March — I do 
not recollect ; but, from the stamp, it must have come through the office 
on the 22d. A gentleman named L'Angelier left his card about the 
20th of March at my office. I gave that letter to him. On the 224 f — 
When it was called for. 
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By th© I>BA»f (^ Faculty — I know nothing about the letter exeept 
from the postmaa'k. The postmark is " March 22, Bridge of Allan," and 
"Glasgow, 21st March." The distinguishing letter-mitrks shew that the 
letter came with the morning mail, which left at 7, and arrived at Bridge 
of Allan at 10.30. I keep a shop, and sell drugs and stationery. 

WiUiiAM FAi»FOUir~I was guard of the train that left Stirling in the 
afternoon of Sunday, 22d of March. It left Stirling at half-past three 
o'clock. A gentleman, apparently a foreigner, left Stirling, on his way 
to Gla£igow, by that train. Shewn a photograph of Mr L'Angelier, and 
recognised it as the portrait of the foreigner who travelled in the train 
that day. He went the length of Coatbridge, the nearest poi^t to Glaa^ 
gow. He asked me the way to Glasgow. I asked him if he wanted a 
machine. He said no ; that he was in no hurry to get to Glasgow before 
night, and asked for a place where he could get son^ething to eat. I 
shewed him a place. Mr Boss came also in the train from Stirling, and 
left at Coatbridge. They went together to the inn, and I shewed them 
the road. I left the train at Coatbridge. I shewed him a place to get 
something to eat. He got roast-beef, and ate very heartily. He drank 
porter. I stopped with him, and saw him and Mr Ross start for Glas- 
gow. 

By the Dean op FAcaLTY—- There were about eight passengers of all 
classes in the train. Nobody stopped at Coatbridge except Ross and the 
gentleman whom I have been told is the deceased. I am quite sure. I 
never saw Ross before tibat day nor since. Mr Miller, the party en- 
gaged for the defence, told me that his name was Ross. I never saw 
any of these two persons before nor since, and I did not know their 
names, nor anything about them. About four or five days after the 
death of L'Angelier, I was told I was wanted by the Fiscal. I saw the 
foreigner eating in Donald's house iti Coatbridge. I saw him eating 
heartily. Ross and I did not eat. Ross was here brought in, and wit 
ness identified him as the man who accompanied L'Angelier. 

Thomas Ross, auctioneer, Glasgow — I recollect being in Stirling on 
22d March last, and leaving by afternoon train for Glasgow. I went 
to Coatbridge by train. I saw a foreign gentleman when I got out of 
the train. I did not know his name. The guard introduced him to 
me as a gentleman who was going to walk to Glasgow. I had nothing 
to eat, but the other gentleman had some roast-beef and a small bottle 
of porter. We started at 5.20, and reached Glasgow about 7.30. It 
took us rather more than two hours to walk to Glasgow. It is eight 
nules from Coatbridge to Glasgow. He had a Balmoral cap on his 
head. [Shewn i^e cap]-<^It was one like that. [Shewn epatJ-^That k 
not the coat he had on. He walked well, and was not tired. He was 
smoking several times. We parted at top of Abercrombie Street, in 
the Gallowgate. He told me he was going to the Great Western Road 
I do not know whether Franklin Place is near that. 

Cross-examined — ^He told me he had come ftom Alloa that morning. 
He said he had walked from Alloa to Stirling. He said it was eight 
miles. He said nothing about Bridge of Allan. Our conversation was 
merely on local affiiirs, scenery about us, and different places we passed 
on the road. He did not eat a great deal whei^ he dined. He told me 
he had been at Stirling, and presented a cheque at the bank there either 
that day or day previous, and that they would not cash it, he being a 
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fetrangef. Abei'croffibie Street is^bout the middle of fche Gallowgatd t 
Was not in any house "with him from Coatbridge to Gla^w. I am quite 
certain of that. We were in no shop. 

By the Lord Advocate — ^We left Coatbridge twenty minutes after 
five. 

William Stevenson, warehouseman, Glasgow — I am warehouseman in 
the employment of Huggins <fe Co. The late Mr L'Angelier was in our 
warehouse. He was in the department under me. He was unwell in 
March last. I am aware of his being unwell one day in my absence. 
He did not at that time get leave of absence. I had occasion to be away 
for several days, except at morning and evening. He got leave of absence 
in the month of March. He was going to Edinburgh. I'm aware he 
afterwards went to the Bridge of Allan . I did not see him between his 
going to Edinburgh and then to the Bridge of Allan. I got a letter from 
him fix>m the Bridge of Allan : — 

March 20. 

Dear William, — I am happy to say I feel much better, though I fear I slept in a 
damp bed, as mv limbs are all sore, and scarcely able to bear me. But a day or two 
will put me to rights. What a dull place this is. I went to Stirling to-day, but it 
was so cold and damp, I soon hurried home again. Am I wanted ? IF so, I am ready 
to come home at any time. Just drop me a Ime at the Post Office. You were talking 
of taking a few days to yourself, so I shall come up whenever you like. If any letters 
come, please send them to my house. I intend to be home not later than Thursday 
morning.— Yours, &c., P. Emile L'Angelier. 

He usually signed in that way. He was generally addressed " Emile" 
in the office. I answered that letter. I found that letter in the Post 
Office, Bridge of Allan, after L'Angelier s death. That was in the fore- 
noon of Friday, 27th March. I never saw L'Angelier after he went to 
Edinburgh. He had been in our warehouse four and a-half years. I 
got notice of his death on Monday, 23d March, in the forenoon. Mr 
Corbett, a partner in the firm, mentioned it to me, I went direct to 
our place of business, and then to the French Consul's office. I saw Mr 
Thuau, a fellow-lodger of L'Angelier's, there. He told me Dr Thomson 
was L'Angelier's medical man. I got Dr Thomson to go to Mrs Jen- 
kins' lodgings. I saw L'Angelier's corpse there. I heard of another 
medical man having attended him — Dr Steven, and I sent for him. 
He came while Dr Thomson was there; and they proposed an examina- 
tion of the body. There was at that time no suspicion. I did not then 
authorise them to make a post mortem examination ; but I did the next 
day. I informed the Procurator-Fiscal on Tuesday. I was present 
when the examination commenced, and saw it was L'Angelier's body. 
I did not expect L'Angelier would be in Glasgow on the Sunday night. 
That would have been inconsistent with his letter. His clothes were 
lying on the sofa of his bedroom when I called. I examined the clothes, 
and found various articles, such as pipes of tobacco, three finger-rings, 
some silver, and a bunch of keys, &c. ; and there was also a letter in his 
vest pocket. It was a letter and an envelope. Shewn letter and enve- 
lope — These are them. 

Why, my beloved, did you not come to me ? beloved, are you ill ? Come to me. 
Sweet one, I waited and waited for you, but you came not. t shall wait again tO" 
morrow night — the same hour and arrangement. Do come, sweet love, my own dear 
love of a sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clasp me to your breast. Come, and we 
shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with tender embraces, — Ever believe me t© 
be your own dear, tond Mp«» 
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Tlie letter was addressed "M. Emile L'Angelier, Mrs JenkinsV 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road." I made some remarks on that 
letter, but I do not remember what they were. I remembered that that 
letter explained why he was in Glasgow and not in Edinburgh. I found 
a bunch of keys in his pocket. I took them with me. I gave them to 
Mr T. F. Kennedy, our cashier. I knew Mr L'Angelier had a memoran- 
dum-book. I saw it on the Monday. I had it when I came from his 
lodgings, but I cannot say where I got it. I got it in his lodgings, but 1 
cannot tell whera Shewn a memorandum-book, and asked if that was 
the book, and he replied that it was, identifying the handwriting as his, 
I took it with me to the office, and put it into a parcel and sealed it up. 
I saw it subsequently given up to the public authorities. When Murray 
came I marked a label upon it, but not at that time. I marked it after- 
wards, and I know the book. [The Dean here objected to the entries 
being read.] 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty. — Look at that label and 
read it. — "Glasgow, 30th March 1857. Found in the desk of the 
deceased Pierre L'Angeller, in the office of W. B. Huggins & Co., 10 
Hothchurch Streei — J. Mackenzie, B. M^Lauchlan, W. Anderson, J. 
Stevenson." You signed that? — ^I did. You signed that document, which 
states that the book was found in his desk in Huggins' warehouse, and you 
swore just now that you got it in his lodgings? — I put ifc in his desk sealed 
up, and it was opened afterwards, and labelled when it was taken out. 

By the Court — Did you put that sealed parcel into L'Angelier's desk 
after you sealed it up ? — I di4. 

By the Dean op Factulty — ^When you put it into his desk, was it 
sealed up? — It was not. Did you take it out of his desk? — Not after it 
was put in, till the officers got it. Did you take it out of his desk at any 
time whatever after you put it in?^ — ^No. Do you know who took the 
book out of the desk? — I am not quite certain which of the officers it 
was. Do you know at all who took it out? — I saw two officers take the 
things out. What do you mean by saying on the label that this was 
found in the desk? — I meant that they found it there. Is that what 
you say? You say it was found? Why did you say. so? — Because 
they took it out. How do you know they took it out that day? — The 
book was there when they came. How do you know that? — I saw the 
book. When? On the 30th March?— On the day they took it When 
was that label signed? — I don't remember the day. Did you read 
what you signed? — I did. Did anybody see you find the book in 
the lodgings? — ^I am not aware. What day was it ? — On the Monday. 
Who was present on the Monday? — Dr Steven, Dr Thomson, Mr 
Thuau, Mr Wilson, and Mrs Jenkins might be in the room. Can 
you tell me whether any one of these people was aware of your having 
found this book in the lodging ? — ^I am not aware. How long, 
after finding it in the lodging-house, was it before you put it 
into the desk? — I cannot tell how long. Was it the same day? — I do 
not mind. Was it the same week ? — The same week. That is all you 
can say about it ? — That is all. Did you carry it about in your pocket ? 
— ^I did not, beyond taking it from the lodging to the offica But how 
long a time elapsed between finding it in the lodging-house and putting 
it in the desk ?-— I cannot tell ; it stood on one of the desks of the office, 
and I sealed it up. You sealed it, and put it on the desk, did you ? — I 
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did. Did you find it there again 1 — I did. How long might it be on 
the desk ? — I cannot tell how long. A day ? — It was the afternoon of 
a day that I came with it to the office. Well; how long did it remain 
upon that desk 1 Till next day ? — I think it remained until the Tues- 
day, What Tuesday? — ^The next day. After L'Angelier's death? — 
Yes. What did you do with it on the Tuesday? — I do not mind of 
piitting it into the desk, so that I cannot speak definitely about that. 
You do not mind of putting it into the desk ? — No. Prom the time you 
left it upon that desk, when did you next see it ? — I saw it several times 
that afternoon ; and it was opened once or twice that afternoon. Is 
that the Tuesday? — No; the Monday. By whom waa it opened? — By 
me. 

By the Court. — ^Was it sealed ? — It was sealed, and opened, and sealed 
again. 

By the Dean of Faculty. — ^Was it sealed with the office seal ? — Yes. 
Was there nothing to prevent anybody breaking the seal, opening the 
book, and sealing it again ? — Nothing. When did you see it next after 
you saw it on the desk ?— I do not mind. Did you ever see it aftierthat 
until you saw it in the hands of the officers ? — I saw it after that in the 
desk. Tell me when that was? — I think it was on the Wednesday 
morning, as the Fiscal requested me to bring some letters to him, and on 
going into the desk for these letters on the Wednesday morning I saw it 
then in the desk. The Fiscal requested you to bring over letters to him 
which were in L'Angelier's desk, and you did so ? — ^I did so. You took 
some of the letters, not all ? — ^Not all. You saw the book then ? — Yes. 
Was it sealed ? — No, it was open. 'SJad you the key of the desk ? — I 
had. Where did you get the key? — In the bimch I got from his 
pocket. Was the back of the desk in a very frail state ? — I was aware the 
lock was. Are you aware the back was ? — I am not aware. Are you 
aware L'Angelier had complained that some of the lads in the back 
warehouse had got into his desk ? — ^I am aware that he complained to 
me. You saw the book in the desk upon Wednesday morning ; when 
did you see it next ? — I do not mind. Did you»ever see it again till 
to-day ? — Yes. When ? — ^I saw it repeatedly in the desk, but I cannot 
say when. Did you ever see it out of the desk after that ? — Yes. Where ? 
— I saw it out of the desk in the Fiscal's office. Did you see it receive 
this label ? — I did. Did you ever see it before you found it in the lodg- 
ing I — I did. When ? — ^When he complained of the lock of his desk not 
being in good condition ; I looked at his desk, and saw a book lying like 
that one. That is what you mean by saying that you saw it before ? — 
Yes. Did you ever see him write in this book ? — ^I did not. How many 
times do you suppose the desk was opened between the time UAngeHer 
died and the time you signed this label ? — I cannot tell. Has it not been 
a great number of times ? — Frequently. And by other persons ? — I was 
always present, although some other persons were looking at the letters 
and books. 

By the Court. — ^Who were these people ? — ^Mr T, F. Kennedy, our 
cashier ; Mr Wilson, our invoice-clerk ; and I think Mr Miller was pre- 
sent, and one of the warehouse lads. 

By the Dean op Faculty — ^Anybody else ? — ^There may have been 
some young men belonging to the works in the same apartment. Any 
people who were strangers to your establishment ? — ^No. Are you quite 
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sure of that 1 — ^Not a single one. What do you say to Mr Miles 1 — He 
was not in that day. Has he not been in your warehouse since 
L'Angelier's death 1 — Several times. I suppose he saw the letters 1 — ^I 
do not think he saw any of the letters in our place ; not to my know- 
ledge. What did he come for 1 — Ho came to inquire after the death of 
Mr L' Angelier. Did he not ask to see anything 1 — I am not aware that 
he did. Did he address himself to you or to otier people 1 — I saw him 
once or twice when he was in, and he addressed himself to me. Were 
you not at one time under the impression that you found this book in the 
desk at the warehouse, and not at the lodging i—I stated so. You stated 
so more than once, did you not, in your precognition 1 — I am not aware 
that I did so more than once ; I did so once, and that was my impression 
at that time. How long is it since you changed your mind ? — It was on 
the day that I wrote a note to Mr Hart, whenever I minded that I had 
found the book. How long ago ? — It is a few days ago. Did you make 
any inventory or list of the tlungs you found in L'Angelier's lodging 1 — 
None. Did you make any inventory of the letters he had in his desk in 
tbe warehouse? — No. You never saw any list' of them, did you ? — No. 
You are not aware of any list being made of letters, or clothes, or any of 
the other things that were found in his lodging-house before 30th March t 
—No. 

By the Solicitor-GeneraIi — I have turned over the memorandum- 
book, but did not attend to entries. [Shewn the book] The entries are 
all in L'Angelier's handwriting. The last entry is on 14:th March. 
All these entries, from 11th February and 14th March inclusive, are in 
the handwriting of L'AngeUer. 

Cross-examined — ^They are in pencil; very faint some of them. 
By the Solicitor-Genkral — I was accustomed to see L'Angelier 
write in pencil in the course of my business. 

The SoltcitoRtGeneral then asked the witness to read the entries. 
Objection having been taken to that by the Dean of Faculty, the witness 
was removed. 

The Dean op Faculty argued that there was no evidence whatever 
of this book being a journal at all. It might be a memorandum-book; 
but there was no reason to believe that the entries were put under their 
proper dates. 

The Lord Advocate said they had proved that the memoranda 
were in L'Angelier's handwriting, and that they were written under 
certain dates. Whether all these entries were written on the dates they 
bore was another matter; but they would be able to prove that very 
many of the things mentioned in that book did happen on the dates 
when they were entered. That, therefore, this was most material and 
weighty as evidence he thought it was impossible to deny. They had there, 
in tibe deceased's handwriting, and under certain dates, a mention of 
circumstances which tallied with many of the events, as they would be 
able to prove. He thought, if they shewed, as they could shew, that 
the entries after 7th March were all entered at their proper dates, it 
would go fex to prove that the other entries also represented circum- 
stances which took place under their dates. 

The Judges then retired to consider the point On their return, after 
the lapse of nearly a quarter of an hour, ^ey decided that the entries 
were not to be read at that stage. 
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William Stevenson recalled — On Monday, did you see two desks brought 
in? — I did not see them on Monday. I did not examine the repositories 
in Mrs Jenkins' on the Monday at all. I saw no letters except the one 
found in the vest pocket. On that day I examined his desk in my office. 
I found a great many letters thera Some of them I examined that day. 
I observed they were principally in the same hand. I locked the desk. 
I went to the Bridge of Allan on Friday. I went to Mrs Bain's lodgings 
there. She shewed me things that had belonged to L' Angelier — a leather 
portmanteau, a hat, a cigarette case, a little travelling-bag, a dressing- 
case, and a rug. The portmanteau and travelling-bag were both locked 
[These articles being shewn witness, he identified thenu] I think the 
dressing-case was open. I don't remember exactly. I desired Mrs Bain 
to send them to Huggins' office. I found keys to open both the port- 
manteau and travelling bag amongst those I got at L'Angelier's 
lodgings. On opening the bag, I found it to contain a little leather 
case for holding letters. There were several letters in it. In the 
portmanteau I found clothes and a prayer-book, but no letters. I 
sent the bag first to Mrs Jenkins', along with the portmanteau. I 
gave the letters and papers in the desk to Murray, the police-officer, 
on Monday. It was a paper box into which they were put. I assisted, 
or at least saw that they were put in. I sealed the box as soon as 
they were put in. I did not initial the letters when they were opened 
in the Fiscal's office. I did initial several of them some days afterwards. 
I went with the officer and Mrs Jenkins. The little leather-bag was not 
opened in his presence. Murray took possession of it, and carried it 
away. I do not think I gave him the key then. I afterwards saw it 
opened in the Fiscal's office. I took the key there for that purpose. On 
that Monday I saw Murray open L'Angelier's desks in Mrs Jenkins', 
and noticed that the letters found in them were similar in handwriting 
to those in the desk in the warehouse. I saw Murray take away all the 
letters that were in difierent articles at Mrs Jenkins'. I saw them at 
the Fiscal's office. I did not accompany Murray there. I saw Murray 
take possession both of those in the office and those in Mrs Jenkins' ; 
but could not say afterwards which had been found in the one place and 
which in the other. [Witness having been shewn a number of letters, 
declared them to be all in L'Angelier's handwriting.] I was at the 
funeral of L' Angelier. It took place in the burying-ground of St David's 
Church. I was also present when the body was exhumed. The funeral 
was on the Thursday. I saw the body when exhumed in the hands of 
Dr Steven and Dr Corbett. That was, I think, on Tuesday the 31st. 
I examined the letters that were in the small bag. I read some of them, 
and marked " bag " on several. I kept the letters in their original enve- 
lopes. That appHes to all the letters I examined, I did not shift the 
envelopes in any way. [Shewn letter commencing, "My sweet dear pet — 
I am so soiTy you should be so vexed," and with an envelope bearing 
" For my dear and ever-beloved sweet Emile."] That was in the bag. It 
is marked by me in the same way. The envelope of letter commencing 
" My own best beloved pet — I hope you are well," was in the bag, but I 
have not marked the letter; but if this is its envelope, it was there too. 
The letter commencing, " Dearest and beloved, I hope you are well, I am 
very well and anxious," I can't speak to. Witness also spoke of other 
three letters as being found in the bag. So far as I examined the docu- 
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ments in the bag, 1 kept the letters in their original envelopes, and 
delivered it looked to the officer. I did not shift the letters and envelopes 
to my knowledge. 

It being now after six o'clock, the Court adjourned till Wednesday 
morning at ten. 



SECOND DAY.— Wedkesday, July 1. 

The Court met at ten o'clock this morning, when Miss Smith was again 
placed at the bar, looking quite as cool and collected as yesterday. 

William Stevenson, whose evidence was not concluded last night, was 
again examined by the Solicitor-General. — Before the great mass of the 
letters were taken possession of by Murray, I had handed some of them 
to the Fiscal on Wednesday morning the 25th. I handed them personally 
to Mr Young. I did not mark them, but I took a note of the dates at 
the time. I have not that note with me ; but I have the numbers which 
T saw afterwards put on the same letters. 

By the Court — The Fiscal did not mark them when I gave them. I 
took the note when the numbers were put on. 

By the Dean — I had a note of the postmarks, and they coiTesponded ; 
I think there was one without a postmark. I have not my note of the 
postmarks. 

The Dean — It is extremely loose this sort of evidence. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Nothing can be looser or more singularly 
^ unsatisfactory than that there should be the slightest deficiency in the 
proof in such a case. 

By the Dean — Mr Wilson, Mr Young's clerk, I think was present at 
the time. To my knowledge the Sheriff was never present at any pre- 
cognition, or at any other time. Mr Hart was not present. I under- 
stand Mr Young is a Procurator-Fiscal I destroyed the note of the 
postmarks. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — I think the Fiscal knew I had taken 
that note. He never told me to preserve it. 

By the Dean — He saw it, but I don't think he examined it 
By the Solicitor-General — On that Wednesday I think I gave the 
Procurator-Fiscal seven or eight letters. [Shewn letter No. 75.] This is 
one of the letters. I know it by the number, and by my initials on it. 
I recognised it at the time from the postmarks, of which I had a note, 
and then I put my initials on it. The word " desk " is written on it by 
me ; that means that I got it in the desk in the office. [Shewn letter 
No. 93.] This is one of them too; it is marked " desk '* by me, indicating 
the same thing. [Shewn No. 97, 107, and 109.] These are also letters 
which I gave to the Fiscal, and they are marked by me as having been 
found in the desk. I can't speak to No. 71. As to the letters I gave 
up on the Wednesday, I read portions of some of them. I did not read 
them when I marked them afterwards. I first communicated with the 
Fiscal on this subject on Tuesday afternoon. That was after the doctors 
had made their post mortem examination at that time. I entertained no 
apprehension that this was to be a criminal charge; oji it|hpb "^^^^^^^^ 



I felt uncomfortable atout it, but nothing further. My feelings at that 
time of discomfort pointed to a particular quarter where he was likely to 
have been. 

By the Dean — ^The entry in the memorandum-book as to the numbers 
of the letters I made when the letters were numbered. My own num- 
bers in that book are 3, 31, 45, 53, 54, and 56; they are six in number; 
I can't speak to No. 56, The letters which I gave to the Fiscal on the 
25th were seven in number, including the letter I got in his vest pocket. 
I am not aware that I have seen No. 56 since I wi'ote that memorandum. 
The numbers they now bear I saw put on in the Fiscal's oflSce. I can't 
say how these particular numbers came to be put on these particular 
letters. These five letters have all envelopes, and the postmark is on 
the envelope only. When I checked the postmarks from the note I had 
made, I believed them to be the same letters as were in the envelopes 
before. I had no means of identifying the letters themselves, but only 
the envelopes. There is no date in this memorandum-book enabling me 
to tell the date when these numbers were put on. There is a date — 
29th April 1859. 

The Lord Advocate — Read the item. 

Witness — No. 86, 100 cool shawls at 3s. 6d. — Macdonald. 

By the Dean — There is no other date on that page; on the preceding 
page there is a date "22d April, signed precognition." Before that 
there is "Saturday, 18th April, eight bottles, bundle of powders, and 
affirmed to their being the same as those found in Mrs Jenkins'." On 
the preceding page there is the following entry : — "Monday, 30th March. 
— Gave up L'Angelier's papers and letters from his desk to Murray and 

." In the immediately preceding page, before the first entry spoken 

ofi there are three dates — 17th April, 18th April, and 22d April — and 
on the page immediately before these are three dates — 28th, 30th, and 
31st March. The entry under 17th April is — "Was at Mr Hart's, and 
gave a second evidence." I am not aware of the date of the last time I 
was precognosced. The entry before the 17th April is — "Signed pre- 
cognition;" there is no date to that. I was precognosced several times ; 
I have not been precognosced since I came to Edinburgh. I have seen 
parties connected with the Crown yesterday, the day before, and this 
morning. This morning I saw Mr Wilson and Mr Gray, of the FLscaJ's 
office in Glasgow. They did not ask me about the letters. I told them 
I was in a most uncomfortable position about this matter ; that I had 
got quite a sufficiency in the Court; and that I wanted to be done with 
it. Was that in consequence of anything said by those gentlemen? — No. 
It was because I felt exceedingly uncomfortable and very unwell. I 
saw them this morning. I don't know whether it was this morning or 
yesterday afternoon that I said so, but I said so repeatedly. As to the 
entry about the six letters, I cannot say when it was made. The entry 
is, "Letters 3, 31, 45, 53, 54, and 56, in desk 25th March," and can 
swear to them. 

By the Court — The entry was not made on the 25th March. I can't 
say when it was made. That was the day on which I got the letters. 
It appears in the book after an entry on the 24th April. I found let- 
ters belonging to L'Angelier in the tourist's bag, in the desk in the ware- 
house, in a leather portmanteau at his lodgings, and also in the desk in 
his lodgings, and one in his vest pocket. I can't say how many letters 
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there ^ei^ ih the desk at the warehouse. They wet^ numerous. Part 
of them were wrapped in. two brown-paper parcels, and part were lying 
loose. The two parcels were sealed with the company's stamp. They 
had been sealed by UAngelier himself apparently. As to the seven 
letters I gave to thp Eiscal, I don't know whether they were in a sealed 
packet or lying loose. I could not identify any of the letters found in the 
desk, except the six in the desk which I have spoken to, and the one found 
in the vest pocket. I don't know how many letters I found in the tra- 
velling-bag. They were not very numerous — I should say under a 
dozen. I did not count them. I read a portion of them. In the |X)rt- 
manteau I have no idea how many I found. They were numerous. I 
think they were partly loose and paHly tied with twine or tape. I saw 
them in iJie Fiscal*s office. I presumed them to be the same, but I could 
not distinguish those found in the portmanteau, nor those found in the 
desk at the lodgings. I can't tell how many of them there were. Shewn 
No. 137, and, after looking at memorandum-book — This is marked as 
found in the bag. Tell me what you referred to your memorandum-book 
for just now ? Is it by reference to this entry that you are enabled to 
say now that this was one of the letters found in the bag ? — Yes ; aud 
also I marked it " bag." Why did you refer to this 1 — I was requested 
to take a note of them at the time. This entry immediately follows the 
other entry before spoken of. I don't know when I wrote the word 
" bag " on the letter. I have not the slightest idea of what has become 
of the letter attached to the envelope. I can't say if it contained a let- 
ter. I made no inventory of the letters found in the bag, and I saw 
none made. I saw a note of letters in the Fiscsd's office. I am not 
aware of seeing an inventory of the letters found in the bag. I made a 
list of the six or seven which I have before referred to. I made no 
other list. I think I saw only one desk at L'Angelier's lodgings. I 
recollect L'Angelier going to Edinburgh. I never saw him after he 
went there. He was not back to the warehouse, to my knowledge. 
[Shewn twenty-four letters in the third inventory for the prisoner, and 
asked if he ever saw them before 1] Deponed — I have seen a number of 
letters in that handwriting from this individual among the letters given 
up, but I can't say I saw any one of them. The signatui-e is " M. A. P." ; 
and in some the signature is Perry. I found portions of this handwriting 
in all his repositories. I can't say as to the small bag. I can't say how 
many in this handwriting I may have seen. There were a good many ; I 
think not so many as in the other handwriting — ^not nearly so many. I 
can't give you any notion how many there were in the other handwriting. 
My impression is that there would not be one-half of them in this hand- 
writing. I could not say if they would be a third, but there were a 
good many of them. I could not say if there were 100 in the first hand- 
writing I have spoken to. There are 199 letters in the prisoner's second 
inventory. I should be inclined to say, speaking roughly, that there 
were 250 to 300 of all the letters found, in all handwiitings. I under- 
stood that L'Angelier corresponded with a number of parties in the 
south and in France. I have seen letters addressed to ladies in France 
and in England. I have heard him speak about parties in England. He 
was a vain person — ^vain of his personal appearance — ^very much so. He 
never spoke of himself to me as very successful among ladies. He was 
of a raUier mercurial disposition — changeable. His situation in Huggins' 
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Repeat my visits till I happened to be in the neighbourhood. It did not 
occur to me at the time that these symptoms arose from the action of 
any irritant poison. If I had known he had taken an irritant poison, 
these were the symptoms which I should have expected to follow. I 
don't think I asked him when he was seriously taken ill. I had not 
seen him for some little time before, and certainly he looked very de- 
jected and ill ; his colour was rather darker and jaundiced, and round 
the eye the colour was rather darker than usual. I saw him again eight 
or ten days after the 1st March. He called on me, and I have no note 
of the day. He was then much the same as on the 1st March. He said 
that he was thinking of going to the country, but he did not say where. 
I did not prescribe medicines for him then. About the 26th February, 
I think, I told him to give up smoking ; I thought that was injurious 
to his stomach. I never saw him again in life. On the morning of the 
23d March, Mr Stevenson and Mr Thuau called on me, and mentioned 
that Mr L'Angelier was dead, and they wished me to go and see the 
body, and see if I could give any opinion as to the cause of death. They 
did not know that I had not seen him alive during his last illness. I went 
to the house. The body was laid out on a stretcher lying on the table. 
The skin had a slightly jaundiced hue. I made the notes from which I 
read on the same day. I said it was impossible to give any decided 
opinion as to the cause of death, and I requested Dr Steven to be called, 
who had been in attendance. I examined the body with my hands 
externally, and over the region of the liver the sound was dull — ^the 
region seemed full ; and over the region of the heart the sound was 
natural. I saw what he had vomited, and I made inquiry as to the 
symptoms before death. When Dr Steven arrived, he corroborated the 
landlady's statements as far as he was concerned. There was no resolu- 
tion come to on the Monday as to a post mortem examination. On the 
afternoon of that day I was called on by Mr Huggins and another 
gentleman, and I said the symptoms were such as might have been 
produced by an irritant poison. I said it was such a case as, if. it had 
occurred in England, a coroner's inquest would be held. Next morning 
Mr Stevenson called again, and said that Mr Huggins requested me to 
make an inspection. In consequence of that, I said I would require a 
colleague, and Dr Steven was agreed on. I called on him, and he went 
with me to the house, and we made the inspection on Tuesday forenoon 
about twelve o'clock. We wrote a short report of that examination to Mr 
Huggins immediately. We afterwards made an enlarged report 
Witness then read the Report, which was as follows : — 
" At the request of Messrs W. B. Hoggins & Co., of this city, we, the undersigned, made 
apost mortem examination of the body of the late M. L\4ngelier, at the house of Mrs Jen- 
kins, 11 Great Western Hoad, on the 24th of March current, at noon, when the appear- 
ances were as follows : — The body, dressed in the grave clothes and coffined, viewed exter- 
nally, presented nothing remarkable, except a tawny hue of the surface. The incision 
made on opening the belly and chest revealed a considerable deposit of sub-cutaneous fat. 
The heart appeared large for the individual, but not so large as, in our opinion, to amount 
to disease. Its surface presented, externally, some opaque patches, such as are frequently 
seen on this organ without giving rise to any symptoms. Its right ca\ntie8 were filled 
with dark fluid blood. The lungs, the liver, and the spleen, appeared quite healthy. 
The gall bladder was moderately full of bile, and contained no calculi. The stomach 
and intestines, externally, presented nothing abnormal. The stomach, being tied at 
both extremities, was removed from the body. Its contents, consisting of about half-a- 
pint of dark fluid, resembling coffee, were poured into a clean botUe, and the organ 
Itself was laid open along its great curvature. The mucous membrane, except for a 
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slight extent at tbd lesser curvatiu*e, was then seen to be deeply injected with blood, pre^ 
senting an appearance of dark red mottling, its substance being easily torn by scratch- 
ing with the finger nail. The other organs of the abdomen were not examined. The 
appearance of the mucons membrane, taken in connection with the histoiy as related to 
us by witnesses, being such as, in om- opinion, jnstified a suspicion of death having 
resulted from poison, we considered it proper to preserve the stomach and its contents 
in a sealed bottle for further investigation by chemical analysis, should such be de- 
termined on. We, however, do not imply that, in our opinion, death may not have 
resulted from natural causes ; as, for example, severe internal congestion, the effect of 
exposure to cold after much bodily fatigue, which we understand the deceased to have 
undergone. Before closing this Report, which we make at the request of the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal for the county of Lanark, we beg to state that, having had no legal 
authority for making the post mortem examination above detailed, we restricted bur 
examination to the organs in which we thought we were likely to find something to ac- 
count for the death. Given under our hands at Glasgow, the 28th day of March 1857, 
on soul and conscience. (Signed) Hugh Thomson, m.D. ; James Stevens, M.D." 

I afberwards received instructions from the Procurator-Fiscal in regard to 
the stomach; I was summoned to attend at his oflice before I wrote that 
report; that was on the 27th March. Tlie contents of the stomach, and 
the stomach itself^ sealed up in a bottle, were handed to Dr Penny on the 
37th; they were in my custody till then. On the 31st I received instruc- 
tions from the Procurator-Fiscal to attend at the Ramshom Church, by 
order of the Sheriflf, to make an inspection of L'Angelier's body. Dr 
Steven, Dr Corbett, and Dr Penny were there. The coffin was in a vault, 
and was opened in our presence, and the body taken out. I recognised it 
as L'Angelier's body. It presented much the same appearance generally 
a.s when we left it; it was particularly well preserved, considering the time 
that had elapsed. On that occasion we removed other parts of the body 
for analysis. We drew up a report of that examination. He then read 
the report as follows : — 

" Glasgow^ Zd April 1867. —By virtue of a warrant from the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, we, the undersigned, proceeded to the post mortem examination of the body 
of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, within the vault of the Ramshom Church, on the 81st 
of March ult., in presence of two friends of the deceased. The body being re- 
moved from the cofnn, two of our number, Drs Thomson and Steven, who examined 
the body on the 24th ult., remarked that the features had lost their former pinched 
appearance, and that the general surface of the skin, instead of the tawny or dingy 
hue observed by them on that occasion, had become rather florid. Drs Thomson 
and Steven likewise remarked that, with the exception of the upper surface of the 
liver, which had assumed a purplish colour, all the internal parts were little changed 
in appearance; and we all agi-eed that the evidences of putrefaction were much 
less marked than they usually are at such a date — the ninth day after death, and 
the iifth aflier burial. The duodenum, along with the upper part of the small in- 
testine, after both ends of the gut bad been secured by ligatures, was removed and 
placed in a clean jar. A portion of the large intestine, consisting of a part of the de- 
scending colon and sygmoid flexure, along with a portion of the rectum, after using 
the like precaution of placing ligatures on both ends of the bowel, was removed, and 
placed in the same jar with the duodenum and portion of small intestine. A portion 
of the liver, being about a sixth part of that organ, was cut off and placed in another 
clean jar. We then proceeded to open the head in the usual manner, and observed 
nothing calling for remark beyond a greater degree of vascularity of the membranes of 
the brain than ordinary. A portion of the bram was removed and placed in a fourth 
clean vessel. We then adjourned to Dr Penny's rooms, in. the Andersonian Institution, 
taking with us the vessels containing the parts of the viscera before mentioned. The 
duodenum and portion of small intestine were found to measure, together, 36 inches in 
length. Their contents, poured into a clean glass measure, were found to amount to four 
fluid ounces, and consisted of a turbid, sanguinolent fluid, having suspended in it much 
flocculent matter, which settled towards the bottom, whilst afew mucus-like masses floated 
on the surface. The mucous membrane of this part of the bowels was then examined. 
Its colour was decidedly redder thaji natural, and this redness was more marked over 
several patches, portions of which, when careftdly examined, were found tc ' 
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Several gmall whitish and somewhat gritty particles were removed from its surface, 
and, being placed in a clean piece of glass, were delivered to Dr Penny. A few small 
ulcers, about the sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and having elevated edges, were 
observed on it, at the upper part of the duodenum. On account of the failing light, 
it was determined to adjourn till a quarter past eleven o'clock forenoon of the following 
day — all the jars, with their contents, and the glass measure, with its contents, being 
left in the custody of Dr Penny. Having again met at the time appointed, ajid having 
received the various vessels, with their contents, at Dr Penny's hands, in the condition 
in which we had given them to him, we proceeded to complete our examination. The 
portion of the largest intestine, along with the portion of the rectum measuring twenty- 
six inches in length, on being laid open, was found empty. Its mucous membrane, 
coated with an abundant, pale, slimy mucus, presented nothing abnormal, except in 
that part lining the rectum, on which were observed two vascular patches, about the 
size of a shilling. On decanthag the contents of the glass measure, we observed a 
number of crystals adhering to its interior, and at the bottom a notable quantity of 
whitish sedimentary matter. Having now completed our examination of the various 
parts, we finally handed them all over to Dr Penny, The above we attest on soul and 
conscience." 

The appearance of the mucous membrane of the duodenum denoted the 
action of an irritant poison. The patches of vascularity in the rectum 
might be also considered the effects of an irritant poison. But they were 
not very characteristic of that. There were ulcers there. We could not 
form any opinion as to their duration. All these substances removed 
from the body were leffc in charge of Dr Penny. The ulceis might have 
resulted from an irritant poison, but I am not aware that they are 
characteristic of that. They might have been produced by any cause 
which would have produced inflammation. 

By the Dean — On 24th March the contents of the stomach were 
poured into a clean bottle. The meaning of the statement that the 
stomach was tied at both extremities is, that that was done before the 
contents were taken out. Am sure that the entire contents were poured 
into this bottle. The stomach itself was put into the same bottle. We 
took none of the intestines out of the body. When we put the stomach 
and contents into this bottle, we secured it well with oU-skin and a cork. 
We did that in the lodgings. The oil-skin was put under the cork to 
make it fit the bottle, and partly to make it more secui-e, and over the 
whole a double piece of oil-silk. We went to Dr Steven's house, where 
Dr Steven affixed his seal, and I took it with me, and it remained in my 
possession, locked into my consulting table. On the Monday of the 
deceased's death I was shewn by Mrs Jenkins the matter which had been 
vomited. It was not preseiTed, so far as I know. We made a short 
report on the 24th to Mr Huggins. It was delivered to him. At the 
time I attended Mr L'Angelier in February, there were no symptoms 
that I could definitely say were not due to a bilious attack. They 
were all the symptoms of a bilious attack. There was an appearance of 
jaundice. I have heard of that as a symptom of irritant poison. It is 
in Dr Taylor's work on poison. 

By the Lord Justice-Cleek — It was in the appearance of the skin. 

The Dean — Shew me the passage in Dr Taylor's work (handing it to 
witness). 

Witness — I can't find the particular passage. It is in the case of 
Marshall. 

The Deak — ^What was the poison in the case of Marshall t 

Witness — ^Arsenic. 

The Dkan — ^Well, see if you can find it. 

Lord Handyside — Perhaps he has made a mista^(9i^Sie subject, 
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and refers to MarshaU as a writei' on the subject. He is referred to in 
" Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence." 

Witness — Yes; [shewn ** Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence"] at page 
62 Marshall is quoted — "Strangula and jaundice have been noticed 
among the secondary symptoms " — that is, under arsenic poison. 

The Dean — Do you know any case in which jaundice has been 
observed as a symptom of arsenic poison ? 

Witness — ^That is the only case. 

The Dban — That is not a case. Are you acquainted with Marshall's 
work? 

Witness — No. 

The Dean — ^You never saw it ? 

Witness — No ; I never saw it. 

The Dean — You were under the impression that Marahall's was the 
name of a case ? 

Witness — Yes ; from the manner in which I had noted it down I 
made that mistake. 

By the Dean — The jaundice I saw in L'Angelier's case was quite 
consistent with the supposition tliat he was labouring under a bilious 
attack, and could easily be accounted for in that way. 

By the Lord Advocate — [Identifies jar in which the stomach and its 
contents are placed.] 

Dr Steven, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am a physician in 
Glasgow, and live in Stafford Place, near to Franklin Street. Was applied 
to by Mrs Jenkins early on the morning of the 23d March last. She asked 
me to go to a lodger of hers who was ill. I did not know her or her 
lodger. I was myself ill that morning, and was unwilling to go. It was 
named to me as a severe bilious attack. I advised Mrs Jenkins to give 
him hot water and drops of laudanum, and she came to me again that 
morning, I think about seven. I went, thinking that, as he was a French- 
man^ he might not be understood. I found him in bed. He was very 
much depressed. His features were pinched and his hands. He com- 
plained of coldness and pain over the region of the stomach. By pinched, 
I mean shrunk and cold, or inclined to become cold. He complained of 
general chilliness, and his face and hands were cold to the toucL He 
was physically and mentally depressed. I spoke to him. I observed 
nothing very peculiar in his voice. I did not expect a strong voice, 
and it was not particularly weak. That was when I first entered 
the room. But his voice became weaker. He complained that his 
breathing was painful, but it did not seem hurried. I dissuaded him 
from speaking. I had extra clothes put on the bed. I gave him a 
little morphia to make him vomit, and he seemed to have vomited aU he 
could. He had a weak pulse; I felt the action of the heart correspond- 
ing to it. That imported that the circulation was weaker at the 
extremities. The feet were not cold. Hot bottles were put to them, 
and also above his body for his hands. He was not urgently complaining 
of thirst. He seemed afraid to drink large quantities in case of making 
him vomit. He asked particularly for cold water, and was unwilling to 
take whisky, which his landlady talked of giving him. He said he had 
been vomiting and purging. I saw a utensil filled with the matter 
vomited and purged ; I ordered it to be removed, and a clean vessel put 
in its place that I might see what he had vomited. I did not afterwards 
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see it ; I believe it was kept for some time, but I said it might be thrown 
away ; that was after his death. He said, " This is the third attack I 
have had ; the landlady says it is the bile, but I never was subject to 
bile." These were his words. He seemed to get worse while I was there. 
While I was sitting beside him, he several times said, " My poor mother," 
and remarked how dull he felt at being so ill, and away from friends. I 
ordered a mustard poultice to the stomach ; I stayed, I suppose, about 
half-an-hour. It was about seven when I got there, and I got home at 
twenty minutes to eight. I applied the poultice myself. I called again 
jit a quarter past eleven ; his landlady met me in the lobby, and told me 
he had been quite as bad as in the morning. I went into the bedroom, 
and found him dead. He was lying on his right side, with his back to- 
wards the light, his knees a little drawn up, one arm outside the bed- 
clothes and another in. They were not much drawn up — not unnaturally 
drawn up. He seemed in a comfortable position, as if he was sleeping. 
About midday I was sent for again ; Dr Thomson was there when I 
went. I asked him if there was anything in his previous illness, with the 
symptoms I mentioned, which could account for the cause of death, but we 
were entirely at a loss to account for it. I declined giving a certificate 
of death unless I made an examination ; and Dr Thomson and I made 
one next day. [Identifies report of that examination.] That is a true re- 
port. Subsequently we made a second post mortem examination after the 
body was exhumed. [Identifies that report.] The stomach and its contents 
were put into a pickle-bottle on the first examination. The bottle had 
been several times washed out by myself and others. It was sealed up. 
The portions of the body removed on the second examination were 
handed to an officer who went along with Dr Penny and myself to Dr 
Penny's l^J^oratory. On the second post mo7iem examination, I noticed 
that the body was remarkably well preserved. I had never attended any 
case in which there had been poisoning by arsenic. 

Dr Penny, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am Professor of 
Chemistry in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. On 27th March 
last I was communicated with by Dr Thomson. He came to the 
University and delivered a bottle. It was securely closed and sealed. 
I broke the seal and made an examination of the contents. They were 
a stomach and a reddish-coloured fiuid. I was requested to make the 
examination for the purpose of ascertaining if those matters contained 
poison. I commenced the analysis on the following day, the 28th. 
One of the clerks of the Fiscal called with Dr Thomson, and it was done 
at his request. Till I made the analysis, the jar and its contents re- 
mained in the state in which I received it. [Shewn report of firat 
analysis, and read it as follows] : — 

I hereby certify, that on Friday the 27th of March last, Dr Hugh Thomson of Glas- 
gow delivered to me, at the Andersonian Institution, a glass bottle containing a stomach 
and a reddish-coloured turbid liquid, said to be the contents of the stomach. The 
bottle was securely closed and duly sealed, and the seal was unbroken. 

In compliance with the reouest of William Hart, Esq., one of the Procurators-Fiscal 
for the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, I have carefully analysed and chemically examined 
the said stomach and its contents, with a view to asceilain whether they contained any 
poisonous substance. 

1. Contents of the Stomach. 

This liquid measured eight and a-half ounces. On being allowed to repose, it 
deposited a white powder, which was found on examination to possess the external 
characters and all the chemical properties peculiar to arsenious acid — that is, the 
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oommon white arsenic of the shops. It consisted of haxd, gritty, transparent, colour- 
less, crystalline particles ; it was soluble in boiling water, and readily dissolved in a 
solation of caustic potash ; it was unchanged by sulphate of ammonium, and volatilised 
when heated on platina foil. Heated in a tube, it gave a sparkling white sublimate, 
which, under the microscope, was found to consist of octoedral crystals. Its aqueous 
solution afforded, with ammonio-nitrate of silver, ammonio-sulphate of copper, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and bichromate of potash, the highly characteristic results that 
are produced by arsenious acid. On heating a portion of it m a small tube with black- 
flux, a brflliant riuff of metallic arsenic was obtained with all its distinctive properties. 
Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid and a slip of copper foil, a steel-gray coating was 
deposited on the copper ; and this coating, by further examination, was proved to be 
metallic arsenic. 

Another portion of the powder, on being treated with nitric acid, yielded a substance 
having the peculiar characters of arsenic acid. A small portion of the powder was also 
subjected- to what is commonly known as " Marsh's Process," and metallic arsenic was 
thus obtained, with all its peculiar physical and chemical properties. 

These results shew, unequivocally, that the said white powder was arsenious acid — 
that is, the preparation of arsenic which is usually sold in commerce, and administered 
or taken as a poison, under the name of arsenic, or oxide of arsenic. 

I then examined the fluid contents of the stomach. After the usual preparatory 
operations, the fluid was subjected to the following processes : — 

First, to a portion of the fluid Reinsch's process was applied, and an abundant steel- 
like coating was obtained on copj)er foil. On heating the coated copper in a ♦glass 
tube, the peculiar odour of arsenic was distinctly perceptible, and a wnite crystalline 
sublnnate was produced, possessing the properties peculiar to arsenious acid. 

Secondly, Another portion of the prepared fluid was distilled, and the distillate sub- 
jected to Marsh's process. The gas produced by this process had an arsenical odour, 
burned with a bluish-white flame, and gave with nitrate of silver the characteristic 
reaction of arseniuretted hydrogen. On holding above the flame a slip of bibulous 
paper moistened with a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver, a yellow colour was com- 
municated to the paper. A white porcelain capsule depressed upon the flame was 
quickly covered with brilliant stains, which, on being tested with tne appropriate re- 
agents, were found to be metallic arsenic. By a modification of Marsh's appanitus, 
the gas was conducted through a heated tube, when a lustrous mirror-like deposit of 
arsenic in the metsdlic state was collected ; and this deposit was afterwards converted 
into arsenious acid. 

Thirdly, Through another portion oi the fluid a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
was transmitted, when a briglit yellow precipitate separated, having the chemical pecu- 
liarities of the tri-sulphide of arsenic. It dissolved readily in ammonia and in carbonate 
of ammonia; it remained unchanged in hydrochloric acid; and it gave, on being heated 
with black-flux, a brilliant ring of metallic arsenic. ^ 

• Fourthly, A fourth portion of the prepared fluid, being properly acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, was distilled, and the distillate subjected to Fleitmann's process. 
For this purpose, it was boiled with zinc and a strong solution of caustic potash. 
Arseniuretted hydrogen was disenga^d, and waa recognised by its odour, ana by its 
characteristic action upon nitrate of silver. 

Stomach. 

I examined in the next place the stomach itself. It was cut into small pieces, and 
boiled for some time in water containing hydrochloric acid ; and the solution, after 
being filtered, was subjected to the same processes as those applied to the contents of 
the stomach. The results in every case were precisely similar, and the presence of a 
considerable quantity of arsenic was unequivocally detected. 

Quantity of Arsenic, 
1 made, iu the last place, a careful determination of the Quantity of arsenic contained 
in the said stomach and its contents. A stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
transmitted through a known quantity of the j)repared fluids from the said matters, 
until the whole of the arsenic was precipitated in the form of tri-suiphide of arsenic. 
This sulphide, after being carefully purified, was collected, dried, and weighed. Its 
weight corresponded to a quantity of arsenious acid ^common white arsenic) in the 
entire stomach and its contents, equal to eighty- two grains and seven-tenths of a grain, 
or to very nearly one- fifth of an ounce. The accuracy of this result was confirmed by 
converting the sulphide of arsenic into arseniate of ammonia and magnesia, and weigh- 
ing the product. The quantity here stated is exclusive of the white powder first 
ezaminea. 
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The purity of the varioiw materials and re-agents employed in this investigation vaa 
most scnipuloaBly ascertained. 

Conclusions, 
Having carefully considered the results of this investigation, I am dearly of opinion 
that they are conclusive in siiewing— 

First, That the matters suhjected to examination and analysis eontained arsenic ; 
and, 

Secondly, That the quantity of arsenic found was considerably more than sufficient to 
destroy life. 
All this is true, on soul and conscience. 

(Signed) Frederick Penny, 

Professor of Chemistry. 
Glasgow, April 6, 1857. 

Examination resumed — How much arsenic yrould destroy life-? It is 
not easy to give a precise ansvrer to that question ; cases are on record 
in which life was destroyed by two and four grains ; four or six grains 
are generally regarded as sufficient to destroy life, and the amount I 
determined as existing in the stomach was eighty-two grains. On the 
31st March I attended the exhumation of Mr L'Angelier's body. I 
saw the coffin opened, and the portions of the body removed. These 
portions were carefully preserved and submitted to a chemical analysis 
by myself. They were placed in jars which I never lost sight of I 
made an analysis of the contents, and prepared the following report : — 

On Tuesday, the 31st March last, I was present at a. post mortem examination of the 
body of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, made by Drs Corbett, Thomson, and Steven, in a vault 
of the Ramsliom Church, Glasgow. 

At my request, portions of tne following organs were removed from the body, and 
properly preserved for chemical analj^sis and examination : — 

1. Small intestine and contents. 

2. Large intestine. 

3. Liver. 

4. Heart. . 

5. Lung. 

6. Brain. 

These articles were taken direct to the laboratory in the Andersonian Institution, and 
were there delivered to me by the parties before named. I have since made a careful 
analysis and chemical examination of all the said matters, with the following results:— 
1. Small Intestine and its contents. 
The portion of small intestine contained a turbid and reddish-coloui-ed liquid, which 
measured four ounces. On standing for several honrs in a glass vessel, this liquid 
deposited numerous and weil-defined octoedral crystals, which, on being subjected to 
the usual chemical processes for the detection of arsenic, were found to be arsenious 
acid. 
Arsenic was also detected in the small intestine. 

2. Large Intestine, 
This organ yielded arsenic^ but in less proportion than in the small intestuie. 

3. Liver, Brain, and Heart, 
Arsenic was separated from the liver, heart, and brain, but in mach less proportion 
than from the small and large intestine. 

4 Lung. 
The lung gave only a slight indication of the presence of arsenic. 

Conclusions, 

1. That the body of the deceased Pierre Emile L'Angelier contained arsenic. 

2. That the arsenic must have been taken by or administered to him while living. 
All this is true, on soul and conscience. 

(Signed) FnfiDEKiCK Penny, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Examination continued — The actual quantity was not ascertained. The 
presence of arsenic in the brain does not enable me to say when the 
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arsenic was taken. I can see no physiological reason vrhy the ai^senic 
should not make its appearance at the same time in the other textures of 
the body. 

By the LoitD Justice-Clerk — Purging would account for a smaller 
portion of arsenic being found in the large intestine than in the small 
intestine. 

By the Lord Advocate^ — ^When my analysis was completed, on the 
llth April, I returned the portions of the body to Edinburgh. They 
were delivered to Dr Christison. These were powder from contents of 
stomach, fluid from contents of stomach, portions of small and large 
intestines, liver, heart, lung, <fec. They were in my custody till delivered 
to Dr Christison. They were portions of L'Angelier'a body. I was 
asked to make investigation as to arsenic at the shops of Mr Currie and 
Mr Murdoch, to ascertain if the substance sold by them as arsenic really 
contained that proportion. On the 18th I purchased from Mr Murdoch's 
shop 1^ oz. of arsenic in the state in which it is usually sold. On the 
same day I purchased from Mr Currie's 1 oz. of arsenic. I find they 
contain the following proportions of arsenious acid — ^that is, pure white 
arsenic : Mr Murdoch's, 95.1 per cent. ; Currie's 94.4: per cent. The other 
substances were inorganic matter — in Mr Murdoch's, carbonaceous 
matter ; and in Currie's, particles of indigo and cai*bonaceous matter, with 
ash or inorganic matter. The arsenic bought at Mr Currie's contained an 
extremely small portion of colouiing matter of indigo. The greater part 
of that colouring matter, by peculiar and dexterous manipulation, could 
be removed, and the arsenic would afterwards appear white to the 
unassisted eye. If a sufficient portion of that arsenic were administered 
to cause death, and prior to death great vomiting had taken place, I 
would not have expected to find any portion of the indigo. The indigo 
would shew a blue colour in solution. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — The quantity of indigo was so small 
that it would not colour wine of any sort. 

By the Lord Advocate — In regard to the arsenic purchased from Mr 
Murdoch, that was mixed with carbonaceous particles. If that had been 
administered, and if the arsenic had settled down from the contents of 
the stomach, as in this case, I should have expected to find carbonaceous 
particles. Suppose there had been prior administration of arsenic a 
month before, similar to what was purchased from Murdoch's, I would 
not have expected to have found traces of that carbonaceous matter. 
Various articles were delivered to me by Mr Wilson, said to have been 
found in Mr L'Angeher's lodgings; they were fifteen articles, viz., twelve 
bottles, two paper packages, and a cake of chocolate. I examined them, 
specially for arsenic, and to ascertain their general nature. No. 1 (a 
bottle), contained a brown liquid, containing magnesia, Epsom salts, 
soda, and rhubarb; No. 2, sugar and ammonia; No. 3, camphorated oil; 
No. 4, laudanum; No. 5, bottle containing colourless liquid, a very weak 
solution of aconite; No. 6, bottle containing whitish powder, chalk, 
sugar, and cinnamon chiefly; No. 7, olive oil; No. 8, a brown liquid and 
brown sediment, containing chalk, cinnamon, and an astringent matter; 
No. 9, four packages of powders, consisting exclusively of sulphate of 
quinine; No. 10, Eau de Cologne; No. 11, camphorated chalk; No. 12, 
cake of chocolate; No. 13, paper package— a dried plant; No. 22, empty 
phial, labelled glycerine; No. 23, small bottle contaimng a resinous 
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cement. Witness then identified the various bottles which contained 
the stomach. None of these solutions, excepting the solution of 
aconite, are poisonous. It was extremely weak, and the quantity I 
found was not sufficient to destroy life. There were nearly 2 ounces in 
the phial, and it was more than half full; if the whole quantity taken 
out had been swallowed, it would not have been sufficient to destroy life. 
I cannot speak to the effects of aconite. The symptoms generally are in- 
sensibility, purging, coldness, and death. There was a label on the phial 
with this direction — " A teaspoonful every two hours." I never heard of 
pruBsic acid being used externally as a cosmetic; I should think it highly 
dangerous to use it in that way. I am not aware of any beneficial action 
that it exerts. I should say it would be very dangerous to use arsenic for a 
similar purpose. If rubbed on the skin it might produce constitutional 
symptoms of poisoning by arsenic; it would produce an eruption on the 
skin. I have heard of its being used as a depilatory to remove hairs 
from the skin, mixed, however, with other matters, lime generally, 
solid. It is not arsenious acid that is so used; it is usually the yellow 
sulphuret. 

Cross-examined by the Deaw OS' Faculty — In the entire stomach and 
its contents there was arsenic equal to 82 7-1 0th grains. That was ex- 
clusive of the white powder which I first examined. The white powder 
that I attested after being dried weighed 5 2-1 0th grains, and that was 
arsenious acid. I did not determine the quantity of arsenic in the lungs, 
liver, brain, or heart ; I can give no notion of the quantity that might 
be in these organs. In the small intestine it must have been consider- 
able, because when its contents were allowed to repose, arsenious acid 
crystallised out of that liquid and deposited abundantly on the sides of 
the vessel. That indicated the liquid had as much arsenic as it could 
hold in solution at the temperature. I can't give any idea of the quan- 
tity in the small intestine. It was decidedly appreciable. Might it be 
several grains ? — It would be a mere matter of guess, and I should not 
like to guess in so serious a matter. If the deceased, when attacked by 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning, vomited a great deal, and in large 
quantities, it would depend on the mode of administration whether a 
quantity would be carried off. If given with solid food, and in a solid 
state, a large portion of the arsenic would be ejected from the stomach 
if all that food were vomited ; but if the arsenic were stirred up with a 
liquid, and thereby thrown into a state of mechanical suspension, I would 
not expect that so considerable a portion should be ejected by vomiting. 
By solid food I mean bread and the like. In the case of the arsenic 
being taken in a fluid, I could not say what proportion might be ejected. 
I should not be surprised to find that as much had been ejected as re- 
mained. Judging from what I found on the examination of the body, the 
dose of arsenic must have been of very unusual size. There are cases on 
record in which very large quantities of arsenic have been found in the 
stomach and intestines. I know this as a matter of reading. There are 
examples of larger quantities being found than in the present. I think 
there is a case in which two drachms were found — ^that is 120 grains. 
That is the largest quantity which occurs to my mind at this moment as 
having been found. The cases in which a very large quantity of arsenic 
was found did not turn out to be cases of intentional murdet by a third 
party. In the cases to which I refer, the arsenic' was taken by the party 
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voluntarily, with th« intention to commit suicide. It would be very 
difficult to give a large dose of arsenic in a liquid By a large dose of 
arsenio you exclude many vehicles in which arsenic might be admitted. 
Nothing which I found in my investigation indicated ^e time- when 
the arsenio must have been taken. The extreme period that elapses 
between the administering of this poison and the symptoms being mani- 
fested is eight or ten hours in the cases on record. There are some cases 
which shew themselves in less than half-an-honr. We have cases in 
which death has resulted in a few hours, and oases in which death 
has been delayed for two or three days. As to the arsenio obiqaned 
from Ourrie's shop, the greater part of the colouring matt^ tnigkt be 
removed by dexterous manipulation. If you were to throw water on the 
arsenic and agitate the two together, and after the arsenic has subsided/ 
you throw off the liquor, a portion of colouring matter is thrown off; 
but if yon keep the vessel shaken in a particular way, you may coax the 
greater part of the colouring matter away. Murdoch's arsenic was 
coloured with carbonaceous matter ; it had the odour of coal soot. I 
cannot teU from examination whether thei arsenic found was administered 
in one dose or in several. It would be very dsmgerous to use arsenic 
externally in any way. There are cases in which it has been applied to 
the entire or whole skin, and in which the symptoms of poisoning have 
been produced — vomiting, pain, but not deatL In one case it was 
rubbed on the head, I think ; but I don t remember the details of the 
case. From the remembrance of general reading, my impression is that 
it produces eruption of the sound skin. If cold water were used ? — I 
should not like to wash in such water myself. You cannot give me any 
other answer 1 — No, I cannot. 

By the Lobd Justice-Clerk — There are cases in which inflammation 
of the intestines has been produced by external application of arsenic. 

By the Dean — ^Arsenic is an irritant poison ; it is absorbed into the 
blood, I presume, with great rapidity, and through the blood it reaches 
all the organs in which we find it. 

By the Lord Advocate — In administering large doses of arsenic many 
vehicles are excluded. Cocoa or chocolate is a vehicle in which a large 
dose might be given. There is a great difference between giving rise to 
suspicion and actual detection. I have found, by actual experiments that 
when thirty or forty grains of arsenic are put into a cup of warm choco- 
late, a large portion of the arsenic settles down in the bottom of the cup, 
and I think a person drinking svich poisonous ohoeolate would suspect 
something when the gritty particles came into his motlth ; but if the 
same quantity, and even a larger quantity, were boiled with the chocolate, 
instead of merely being stirred or mixed, none of it settles down. I 
could not separate the soot by washing from Murdooh'a arsenic ; but a 
very large quantity of it might be separated. Suppose a person the 
subject of repeated doses of arsenic, I have no evidence on which to 
form an opinion whether the last dose would be fetal more rapidly. I 
delivered to Dr Ohristison some of the arsexdc I got at Currie's and 
Murdoch's. 

By the Deak — In case of chooolftte being boiled with ai^nic in it, a 
larger proportion dissolves and does not snbside. That is what I find to 
be the case from actual experiment. Coffee or tea could not be made 
the vehicle of a large dose of arsenic. 
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By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^The period in which the arsenic pfcv 
daces its effect varies in different individuals, and according to the mode 
of administration. Pain in the 8tx>mach is one of the first symptoms, 
and vomiting usuallj accompanies the pain, but it may be very severe 
before vomiting actually begin& Ten, fifteen, or twenty grains might 
be given in coffee. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Certainly, Dr Penny, more satisfactory, 
lucid, or distinct evidence I never heard. 

Dr Christisox, examined by the Lord Advocate — Dr Penny of 
Glasgow delivered to me portions of the body of L'Angelier on 10th 
ApnL I made a chemical analysis of the subjects so delivered with the 
view of ascertaining if they contained poison ; and I prepared the fol- 
lowing report : — 

I oertifir, on soul and conscience, that I received on the 11th ultimo, for chemical 
examination, from the hands of Dr Frederick Penny of Glasgow, a box containing 
various articles connected with the case of Pierre Emile L^Angelier, who is supposed 
to have died of poison. The ^cles, nine in number, were aU duly sealea and 
labelled. 
No. 1 was a ^^ small tube containing powder from contents of stomach.'^ 
This powder was a coarse, gritty, white, shining, crystaliform powder, which (1) 
sublimea at a gentle heat ; (2) condensed in sparkling octoedral crystals ; (3) was 
slowly soluble in boiling distilled water ; and when so dissolved, gave (4) a sulphur- 
yellow precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen water ; (5) a lemon-yellow precipitate 
with solution of ammoniacal nitrate of silver; (6) an apple- green precipitate with 
ammoniacal sulphate of copper ; and on being mixed with iiy<h'<x}hloric acid, and then 
boiled on copper-gauze, yielded ^7) a dark grayish-black encrustation on the gauze, 
which, on being heated at a small ghiss tube (8), became again a bright copper-red ; 
and at the same time yielded a ring of white sparkling sublimate in octoedral crystals, 
or forms derived from the octoedre. 
The powder was therefore oxide of arsenic 

No. 2 was a ^^ bottle containing prepared fluid from contents of stomach." 
This fluid was colourless and nearty transparent. (1) A stream of sulphuretted 

, -, . 11 yellow *' '"^ " ' 



hydrogen threw down from it an abundant sulphur-yellow precioitate. (2) Hydro- 
chloric acid being added to a portion of it, copper-gauze was siibjected to a boiling 
heat in the mixture ; upon which, in a few seconds, the ganze becune encrusted with 
a grayish-black coat. (3) This gauze, when washed, dried, and heated in a glass 
tube, was restored to its original bright copper-red appearance ; and at the same lime 
a ring of sparkling crystals was obtained, the form of which was the regular octoedre, 
or some form derived from it. *^. _i .j 

The fluid prepared from the contents of the stomaeh therefore oontamed oxide Oif 
arsenic, and in considerable quantity. . ^ 

No. 4 was a ^^ bottle containing portion of contents of small intestine. 

ThU was a turbid opaque dirty-ffray liquid, holding mudi »;f™>fe «*«» m 
iQipension ; and white glittering particles were seen on tbejwttwn ^'[^J^^^, 

The contents were poured out so as to leave the powder behmd. UTdrw^kionc aad 
being added to the portion poured oflF, the mixture was boiled for a ^^^{^™ 
gauze was suhiectea to its action at a boiling temperature. In a few seconds ttae gaoze 
was encrusted with a grayish-black fihn, which was proved to be arsenic in the same 
way as in the experimento previously described. ,. ^ ^ __^ , - , . . 

The powder was cleaned by washing it with cold distilled water, «>»^^^^^<> *« 
p.*ii!(i (if am^uic by the tests to which the powder from the eontents of the ^onadi was 

JU runtmiU of the small mtestine therefore contained oxide of «saiic 

'i. } wu« a iHOTmon gallipot "jar containing portion of hva^ ^^ . 

I ^.n*f iiu, lioiDg about four ounces of a liver, were sugeo^to a "™' ^. "r* g^ 

In i^A-if hy Dr Penny of the process of Beinsch f>r <!f5^ J!!!3L^ ^ 

yu Ijvftr havmg been cut into smaU pieces, and boiled m 5««™*« •«» 

I. r in a glass flask, to which a distilling appnite <»f^y|^ 

I imtuw was graduaUy reduced to a fine Pnip, an^a f^»^«^ 

hkiJi was ooUected in divided portions. These oqaeawen ««»» 

The two first portions obt^wed (Ud not contaw any mmc. thr ihrt 
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gave faint traces of it, the fifth and sixth portions, when separately subjected to the 
action of copper ^Qze,^ave characteristicaUv the nstuJ dark-gray encrustation ; and 
this again was driven on as usual by heat ana a small glajBs tube, and yielded in each 
case a white, sparkling ring of crystals, which were regular octoedres, or forms derived 
from the octoedre. 

The liver therefore contained oxide of arsenic, 

Having obtained unequivocal proof of the presence of arsenic in the contents of the 
stomach, in the contents of the small intestine, and in the liver, it does not appear to be 
necessary to examine the other articles delivered to me by Dr Penny. These are — 
3. Prepared fluid from the textures of stomach ; 6. Portions of the small intestine ; 
6. Portion of the large intestine ; 8. Portions of the heart and lungs ; 9. Portion of 
the brain. 

(Signed) B. Christison, M.D., &c. 

Tlie fluid from the stomach appeared to indicate a considerable quantity in 
the system — more than sufficient to destroy life. I have had great expe- 
rience in regard to poisons, and published a work on the subject. At 
pages 301 and 303 I state the usual effects of poisoning by arsenic. If 
I found all these effects in a case, it would lead me to suspect the pre- 
sence of arsenic or some other active poison. I have not seen Dr Thom- 
son and Dr Steven's reports on the post moHem examination of the body. 
Supposing a person had taken a small dose of arsenic on the 19th Feb- 
ruary, and again on the 22d February, and again on the 22d March, the 
symptoms I would expect to find would be variable. Sometimes they 
pass off quickly, and sometimes continue for weeks or months. When 
they continue, they are indigestion, loss of strength, emaciation, some- 
times diarrhoea, lassitude of the limbs. If there appeared erosions with 
elevated edges in the intestines, I should have been led to suspect the 
existence of some affection of the intestines previous to the final attack. 
My opinion would depend considerably on the accuracy of the reporter. 

The Lord Advocate read the description of the post mortem examina- 
tion of the body, and asked — Was this what witness would have expected 
to find after the administration of arsenic ? Witness deponed that it 
would be very natural to expect such appearances firom arsenic. I would 
have thought them the natxiral result of arsenic if I had known it had 
been administered. 

By the Lord Advocate — If you had been consulted in a case of 
this kind, — ^that on the 18th or 19th of February a person having gone 
out in good health returns, is attacked during the night with great 
pain in the bowels, severe vomiting of a green viscous fluid, accom- 
panied by intense thirst and purging, — and. after the lapse of two or 
three days and partial recovery the patient is again seized with the 
same symptoms, though in a somewhat modified form, — ^that after the 
second attack he had continued affected with great lassitude, change of 
colour, low pulse, and, after going from home for ten days or a fortnight, 
had again returned and been attacked the same night with these symp- 
toms in an aggravated form, — that he died within eight or ten hours of 
his return to his house, and that on a post mortem examination the results 
were found of which you are aware in this case, — I wish you to give me 
your opinion as a man of science and skill what conclusion you would 
draw as to the cause of the previous illnesses and death 1 — ^I could have 
no doubt that the cause of his death was poisoning with arsenic, and such 
being the case, I should have entertained a strong suspicion in regard to 
his previous illnesses, although his death would have prevented me from 
taking the mean^ of s^-tisfying my mind oa the subje^ by a caireful ear' 
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minaticHi of all the mreumstaueeB. The symptoms ftre eoaiisteat with 
-^hat you would expect if continuous poisoning were taking place 1 — 
"Jlbey are those which have occurred in parallel cases of the admini- 
stration of doses singly insufficient to cause death. Shewn reports of 
examination of the portions of the body, arsenie, &o., and read them 
as follows : — 

Edinburgh, May 36, 1857. 

I certify that, since tiie deliveiy of my first report on the (Jase of Pierre Emile 
L'Angelier, I have examined 

No. 6, being a portion of the great intestine, by the same process employed in the 
instance of the liver, and that I obtained from it unequivocal evidence of the existence 
of arsenic; and 

No. .8 also, being a portion of the brain. This was dried up, and amounted to about 
a quarter of an ounce only. I obtained from it, by the same process, traces of arsenic, 
but not satisfactory evidence. That result might have been owing to the small quantity 
of mateiial J had to analyse. 

I further oertiAr that on 6th May Dr Penny put into my hasds two small paper 
packets, duly sealed, one supposed to be arsenic mixed with soot, the other arsenic 
mixed with indigo, according to the directions of the Act for the sale of arsenic. 

The one marked *' Murdoch's areenic " I found to contain soot. Judging from the 
depth of colour I infer that it contains the due proportion of soot. 

The 6thOT, marked "Carrie's arsenic," and supposed to contain indigo, does not 
contain the indigo directed to be used in the Act for the sale of arsenic. It may contain 
a little of the colouring matter of indigo. But when the whole colouring matter is 
detached, it does not give the peculiar reactions of indigo, neither does it impart a blue 
colour to the arsenic as good indigo does charaot^ristically ; for the colour is a pale 
grayish black. The colotuing matter in this artlele is also imperfectly mixed. It may 
be easily removed, in a great measure, by washing the powder with cold water ; which 
is not to be accomplished easily, or so perfectly, when good indigo is used. The pro- 
jiortion of the admixture amounts to a 36th part. This is a little less than the propor- 
tion which the Act directs — ^viz., a 32d — ^when indigo is used. 

All thijs I certify on soul and consoienee. 

(Signed) B. Christisgn. 

By the Dean — My attention was not directed to colouring matter iii 
the ars^c. I got only one article in which it might have been found, 
if my attention had been directed to it — ^vjz., the small intestine ; the 
others had been subjected to previous analysis. I was not asked to 
attend to colouring matter. I did not see it, and I did not search for 
it. Supposing soot or indigo to have been administered with the arsenic, 
I think it might have been found in the intestines by casual examina- 
tion. I can't say it would have been found ; many circumstances go to 
the possibility of its being found. Many of the component parts of soot 
are insoluble ; and it might have been partially removed by frequent 
vomiting. It is very difficult to remove soot from arsenic entirely. 
Indigo would have been found more easily from the peculiarity of the 
colour, and the chemical ingredients being so precise. CuiTie's arsenic 
is not coloured with true indigo ; it is waste indigo, or what has been 
used for the purposes of the dyer. I don't know how it is prepared. I 
did not analyse the colouring matter of Currie's arsenic. I ascertained 
that it was not the indigo directed by the Act to be used, and I ascer- 
tained the quantity. I separated the colouring matter from the Indigo, 
and subjected it to the action of sulphuric acid. Charcoal is one of the 
chief constituents of good indigo, and necessarily of waste indigo. The 
chief constituent of soot is charcoal also. I was informed by Dr Penny 
of the quantity he found in the stomach — ^more than eighty grains. 
There was also a white powder found in addition. If there was great 
Tomiting and purging, the quantity of arsenic administered must h9>ve 
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been mnek gf^tdr tfaau was fouad ^i Im stomaQh and iutestiu^s. Much 
would d^p^ad ou whether means wei^e taken to facilitaiie vomiting. If 
hot and cold water were freely given, that would facilitate the discharge 
of tlie poison. It is impossible to say the proportion ejected ; I tjiiiik it 
would be reasonable to suppose that as much would be vomited ^ 
remained ; it might, without any extravagant supposition, be taken at 
four or fiv^ times aa much. There was nothing in the symptoms men- 
tioned in the last illness in this case inconsistent with death being p)*o- 
duced by a single dose of arsenic. The ordinary symptoms in a case of 
this kind are not unlike the symptoms of malignant cholera. I think 
all the symptoms in this case might have occurred from malignant 
cholera. If there were a sense of choking and soreness of the throat, 
I think these are more symptoms of arsenic ; I don't think they have 
occurred in cholera. I think the ulcers in the duodenum might indicate 
the previous existence of inflammation of the duodenum, called duo- 
denitis. It might be a disease which would present the outward 
symptoms of bowel complaint or cholera. The ordinary time that 
elapses between the administration of arsenic and death is from eighteen 
hours to two and a-half days. The exceptions to this are numerous : 
some of them are very anomalous as to the shortness of the interval. 
The shortest are two or two and a-half hours; these have been ascer- 
tained ; but it is not always possible to ascertain when it is administered- 
The time between which the poison is adn^inistered and the manifestation 
of the symptoms is from half an hour to an hour. I had a case lately 
in which it was five hours. There are also cases in which it was seven 
and even ten hours. It does not appear that the si^e of the dose affects 
this ; it does not depend on the amount taken, within certain bounds of 
course; but I speak of the case as arsenic is usually administered. There 
are a good many cases of large doses. I think the dose in this case must 
have been double, probably more than double, the quantity found in the 
stomach. A dose of 220 grains may be considered a large dose. I can't 
say if, in cases of as large a dose as this, they were intentionally adminis- 
tered ; in the greater proportion of cases of siiicide, the dose is generally 
found to be large. That is easily accounted for by the desire of the 
party to make certain of death. 

The Dean — In a case of murder no such large quantity would be 
used ? ft is in cases of suicide tl^at double-shotted pistols are used and 
large doses given. 

Witness — But murder, even by injuries, and also by poison, is very 
often detected by the size of the dose. In all oases of poisoning by 
arsenic, there is always more used than is necessary. I cannot recollect 
how much has been used, but I know very well that what is found in 
the stomach in undoubted cases of poisoning by others has been con- 
sidembly larger than what is necessary to occasion death, because the 
very fact of poison being found in the stomach at all, as in the case of 
arsenic, shews that more has been administered than is necessary, as it 
is not what is found in the stomach that causes death, but what disap- 
pears from the stomach. 

The Dean — But do you know any case in which so great a dose as 
the present was administered ? 

Witness — I cannot recollect at the present moment. In cases of 
charges of murder by arseni^j it is scarcely possible to get any informft" 
tion ^ to the aQti;al quantity us^. ^^^^^^^^ by ^OOgie 
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The Dean — You have information here in this charge of murder ? 

Witness — ^You have information as to what was in the stomach. 

The Dean — ^And you are enabled to draw an inference ? 

Witness — Of course, my inference is drawn by a sort of probability, 
but that is not an inference on which I am entitled to found any positive 
statement. 

The Dean — ^Well, let me put this question. Did you ever know of 
any person murdered by arsenic having eighty-eight grains of it found in 
his stomach and intestines ? 

Witness — I don't recollect at the present moment. 

The Dean — Or anything approaching to it 1 

Witness — I don't recollect, but I would not rely on my recollection 
as to a negative answer. 

The Dean — You are not, at all events, able to give me an example 
the other way 1 

Witness — Not at present. As far as my own observation goes, I can 
say that I never met with eighty grains in the stomach of a person who 
had been poisoned by arsenic. I can't say what is the largest quantity 
I have found. 

The Dean — If a person designs to poison another, the use of a vet-y 
large quantity of arsenic, greatly exceeding what is necessary, is a thing 
to be avoided ? 

Witness — It is a great error. [Examination continued.] In some 
articles of food it is easy to administer a large quantity of arsenic, and 
in others it is difficult to do so. It is very rare for persons to take 
meals after arsenic has been administered ; but there is a case of a girl 
who took arsenic at eleven o'clock forenoon, and at two o'clock she made 
a pretty good dinner. It was a French case ; and the words as trans- 
lated are that she made a very good dinner, though it was observed that 
she was uneasy previously, l^ie author who notices that case notices it 
as a very extraordinary one. She died in thirteen or fourteen hours 
after the administration. It was a rapid case. 

By the Lord Advocate — The amount of matter vomited is sometimes 
very little; and sometimes very large doses have been thrown off by 
vomiting. There is one case in which half-an-ounce was taken and no 
vomiting ensued. I think chocolate and cocoa would be a vehicle in 
which a considerable dose might be given. Active exercise would hasten 
the effects of arsenic ; a long walk would do so. Exercise accelerates the 
action of all poisons except narcotic poisons. That a man should take 
poison at Bridge of Allan, come to Coatbridge, walk eight miles to Glas- 
gow, and reach Glasgow in good health and spirits, I should think very 
unlikely. Cases of protraction for five hours have occurred in persons who 
had gone to sleep after taking it. From half-an-hour to an hour is the 
usual time between administration and the symptoms manifesting them- 
selves. In my analysis the colouring matter of the arsenic might have 
been there. The administration of previous doses predisposes the system 
to the effects of poison, and makes the action of the poison more rapid 
and violent. If the individual had recovered entirely, this would not be 
so much the case ; but if he still laboured under derangement of the 
stomach, I should look for very violent effects. 

Amadee Thuatj, examined through an interpreter — I am a clerk in 
Glasgow, and lodged with Mrs Jenkins in March last. I knew Mr 
VAngelier, who akfeo lived there. We took ojir^.^^^a^^ji^her in the 
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same room. Being shewn a photograph, witness identified it as one seen 
in L'Angelier's room. It was the portrait of his intended. I am not 
sure whether L'Angelier ever told me her name. I did hear it, I do not 
know exactly from whom, but I think it was fi^m the French Consul. 
I was in the habit of speaking with L'Angelier about her. "We also 
spoke about the correspondence. I knew in the end of December last 
that he was to marry a young lady. I knew of some letters, but read 
none of them. In one of the letters about which Mr L'Angelier spoke 
to me, the lady claimed back some of her letters. This is a pretty long 
time ago. Remember the French transport NeuvCy at the Broomielaw. 
Remembers going with Mr L'Angelier aboard. I do not remember when 
exactly. I think that on the way there he delivered a letter, but I do 
not know the name of the street. I know Blythswood Square in Glas- 
gow, and it was in a street close by. When Mr L'Angelier got to the 
house, he made a slight noise on the bars of the window.. Witness was 
waiting at a short distance. I walked on while L'Angelier delivered 
the letter. It is the second window from the comer. I have since 
shewn that window to a police oflBlcer. L'Angelier was sometimes in the 
habit of going out at night. I knew where he went on these occasions — 
to his intended's house. Recollect one morning finding that L'Angelier 
had been out, and very ill in the night. I asked whether he had seen 
the lady; he said that he saw her. I also asked if he had been unwell 
after seeing her. He said that he was unwell in her presence. I recollect 
a second illness of L'Angelier. Do not think L'Angelier was out the 
night before that. I did not ask him any questions. L'Angelier insisted 
to go for a doctor — for his own doctor. I went to lodge at Mrs Jenkins' 
at the end of December, and all that I have said about L'Angelier took 
place after I went to lodge there. On the occasion of his two illnesses, 
he was ill at night and vomited. I don't remember if he said anything 
on the occasion of his illness about the letters. I went for Dr Thomson 
at L'Angelier's request. I did so on the second occasion. I think I 
remember L' Angelier's coming home from Edinburgh. I recollect getting 
a letter from L'Angelier. Identify 131 as the letter : — 

My Dear Sir,— I have just received yours of Saturday. I thank you for your 
attention. I intend to come to sleep in Glasgow to-morrow, so I beg of you to detain 
my letters after this evenmg. I feel a little better, but it does not go on as I would 
like. I have no letter from Mr Mitchell ; I want very much to know what he wanted 
with me. 

Monday, Eleven o'clock. 

The date is Monday, eleven o'clock, and the address is to Mr L'Ange- 
lier, at Mrs Jenkins', Great Western Road. March 16th is the date 
of the postmark. Recollect L'Angelier going to Stirling. Before 
going he left instructions about his letters. [Shewn a letter ; identified 
the same as the instructions in question.] The instructions were only 
for one day — two days perhaps. Two letters came when he was 
away; one he sent to Stirling, and the other to Bridge of Allan. 
[Shewn an envelope, but could not identify it as like that of one 
of the letters which came. Shewn envelope in which he sent the 
letter to Stirling, and identifies it. Shewn another envelope, and 
identifies it as that in which he sent the letter to Bridge of Allan.] 
Would not know the letter I sent to Bridge of Allan if I saw it. In 
conversing with L'Angelier about the lady, does not think her name was 
meQtione4. Tbe correspondence wsa cs^rrjecl on aeainst the ivish of tb^ 
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family. The house where L'Augelier delivex*ed the letter was the bouse 
where &\e lived. Left town on the Saturday before L'Angelier died, and 
did not ^xpecfc him to return so soon from the Bridge of Allan. A 
gentleman called upon Jj'Angelier, and I think his namQ was Mitchell. 
I wrote to L'Angelier to say this gentleman had oalled. 

By the Dban — I saw L'Angelier take laudanum. I saw him take it 
several times. I onpe tojd him that he took too mujch. Jj'Angelier said 
that he could not sleep ; and that he took it because he could not sleep. 
Do not know when this was. L'Augelier once said to me that he haid 
taken much laudanum. He told me thai the morning after he had 
taken it. I have seen L'Angelier take laudanum four or five times. 

By the Lord JiJstice-Clebk. — I mean by saying that L'Angelier took 
much laudanum, that he did so towards the end when suffering a good 
deal. 

AuGUSTE Vauvert de Mean, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am 
chancellor to the French consulate at Glasgow. I was acquainted with 
the late Mr L'Angelier. I was acquainted with him for about three 
years. I know Miss Smith. I was acquainted with her family. I 
knew that in 1856 there was a correspondence going on between L'Ange- 
lier and Miss Smith. L'Angelier confided to me this circumstance. 
Mr Smith had a house at Kow, and I lived at HelensburgL L'Ange- 
lier stayed a night or two with me. When he asked my advice, 
I told him that he ought to go to Miss Smith's family, and tell them 
of liis attachment. I told him that was the most gentlemanly course. 
He said that Mr Smith was opposed to it, and he did not think it 
was necessary to apply to him ; and that Miss Smith had spoken to her 
father, and that he was opposed to it. That is more than a year ago. 
I am aware, from what L'Angelier said, that there was a correspondence 
going on between them. I remember that L'Angelier came to my office 
a few weeks before his death, and he spoke about Miss SmitL I said 
that Miss Smith was to be married to some gentleman ^ and when I men- 
tioned the public rumour, he said that it was not true j but if it was to 
come true, he had documents in his possession that would be sufficient 
to forbid the banns. I don't recollect whether he said that Mr Smith 
had written to him on the subject of her reported marriage. I did 
not see him after that time. I thought that, having been received 
by Mr Smith in his house, I was not at liberty to speak to Mr 
Smith ; but after L'Angelier s death I thought it was my duty to men- 
tion the fact of the correspondence having been carried on between 
L'Angelier and his daughter, in order that he should take steps to 
exonerate his daughter in case of anything coming out. I knew that 
he had letters from Miss Smith in his possession. I called on Mr 
Smith in the evening of the death of Mr L'Angelier, and told him 
that Mr L'Angelier had in his possession a great number of letters 
from his daughter, and that it was high time to let him know this, 
that they might not fall into the hands of strangers ; I said numbers 
of people might go to his lodgings and read them. I went to Mr 
Huggins; he was not in, but I saw two gentlemen, and told them 
what I had been told to ask; they said they were not at liberty to 
give the letters without Mr Huggins' consent. 1 then asked them to 
keep them sealed up till they were disposed of. I think that was on the 
Tuesday after his death. J we^t back to Mr Smith next day. Shortly 
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after I sow Mr Smith, I went, iu conBequenoa of rumours, to Mis* 
Smith's house, and saw her in presence of her mother. I apprised her 
of th^ death of L'Angelier. She lutked me if it was of my own will that 
I came to tell her; and I told her it was not so, but that I came at the 
special request of her father. I asked if she had seen L'Angelier on 
Sunday night; she told me that she did not see him. I asked her to put 
me in a position to contradict the statements which were being made 
as to her relation with L'AngeUer. I asked her if she had seen L' Ange- 
lier on Sunday evening oi^ Sunday night, and she told me she did not 
see him. I observed to her that Mr L'Angelier had come from the 
Bridge of Allan to Glasgow on a special appointment with her, by a 
letter written to him. Miss Smith told me that she was not aware that 
L'Angelier was at Bridge of Allan before he came to Glasgow, and that 
she did not give him an appointment for Sunday, as she wrote to him 
on Friday evening giving him the appointment for the following day — 
for the Saturday. She said to me that she expected him on Saturday, 
but that he did not come, and that she had not seen him on Sunday. I 
put the question to her perhaps five or six different times, and in different 
ways. I told her that my conviction at the moment was that she must 
have seen him on Sunday; that he had come on purpose from Bridge of 
Allan on a special invitation by her to see her; and I did not think it 
likely, admitting that he had committed suicide, that he had committed 
suicide without knowing why she asked him to come to Glasgow. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you know of this letter yourself? 

Witness — I heard that there was such a letter. I said to Miss Smith 
that the best advice that a friend could give to her in the circumstances, 
was to tell the truth about it, because the case M'as a very grave one, 
and would lead to an inquiry on the part of the authorities ; and that if' 
she did not say the truth in these circumstances, perhaps it would be 
ascertained by a servant, or a policeman, or somebody passing the house, 
who had seen L'Angelier; that it would be ascertained that he had been 
in the house, and that this would cause a very strong suspicion as to the 
motive that could have led her to conceal the truth. Miss Smith then 
got up from her chair and told me, " I swear to you, Mr Mean, that I 
have not seen L'Angelier," not on that Sunday only, but not for three 
weeks, or for six weeks, I am not sure which. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — And the mother was present ? 

Witness — The mother was present. This question I repeated to Miss 
Smith five or six times, as I thought it of great importance, and her 
answer was always the same. I asked her in regard to the letter by 
which L'Angelier was invited to come to see her — ^how it was that, 
being engaged to be married to another gentleman, she could Ixave car- 
ried on a clandestine correspondence with a former sweetheart 1 She 
told me that she did it in order to get back her letters. 

The Lord Advocate — Did you ask her whether she was. in the habit 
of meeting L'Angelier? 

Witness — Yes. I asked if it was true that L'Angelier was in the 
habit of having appointments with her in her house ; and she told me 
that L'Angelier had never entered into that house, meaning the Blyths- 
wood Square house, as I understood. I asked her how, then, she had her 
appointments to meet with him. She told me that L'Angelier used to 
come to a street at the corner of the house (Main Street), and that he 
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had a signal by knocking at the window with his stick, and that she 
used to talk with him. 

The Lord Advocate — Did she speak about the former correspondence 
with him at all ? 

Witness — I asked her if it was true she had signed letters in L'Ange- 
lier s name, and she told me that she had done so. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Do you mean thatsheadded his nametohersi 

Witness — I meant whether she signed her letters with L'Angelier'a 
name, and she said. Yes. 

The Lord Advocate — Did she say why she did so ? 

Witness — I did not ask her. 

By Mr Young — I went in 1855 to live in Helensburgh. Mr L*Angelier 
visited me then, and once he came on a Saturday to my lodgings there, 
and on Sunday we went on the Luss Road. I went up to my room, and 
L'Angelier not coming in for his dinner, I called for him out of temper, 
and asked why he did not come in, and was keeping me from my dinner. 
I then found that he was ill, and was vomiting down the staircase. He 
once complained to me of being bilious. This was a year ago. Ho com- 
plained of once having had cholera. Last year he came to my office, and 
told me that he had had a violent attack of cholera; but I don't know 
whether that was a year or two years ago. I think it was a journey he 
was to have made that led him to speak of having had the cholera. I don'fc 
recollect whether he was unwell at the time. I know that when L'Angelier 
came to my house he always had a bottle of laudanum in his bag; but I 
don't know if he used it. I once heard him speak of arsenic ; it must have 
been in the winter of 1 854. It was on a Sunday ; but I don't recollect how 
the conversation arose ; it lasted about half-an-hour. Its purport was how 
much arsenic a person could take without being injured by it. He main- 
tained that it was possible to do it by taking small quantities ; but T 
don't know what led to the conversation. I would be afraid to make 
any statement as to the purpose for which he said it was to be taken. 
I have seen something about it in a French dictionary on chemistry and 
other subjects. I am afraid of making a mistake — confounding this book 
with others I have read. L'Angelier stated to me that he had once been 
jilted by an English lady, a rich person, and he said that on account of 
that deception, he was almost mad for a fortnight, and. ran about, get- 
ting food from a farmer in the country. He was easily excited ; when 
he had any cause of grief he was affected very much. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — After my marriage I had little inter- 
course with L'Angelier. I thought that he might be led to take some 
harsh steps in regard to Miss Smith, and as I had some young ladies in 
my house I did not think it was proper to have the same intercourse 
with him as when I was a bachelor. 

The Lord Advocate — What do you mean by "harsh steps ?" 

Witness — I was afraid of an elopement with Miss Smith. By hai^h 
I mean rash. This was after L'Angelier had given me his full confidence 
as to what he would do in the event of Miss Smith's father not consent-* 
ing to the marriage with his daughter. j 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you understand that Miss Smith had\ 
engaged herself to him 1 4 

Witness — I understood so, from what he said. t\' 

The Lord JueTiCB-CLERK-^When you used the expression, " You/ 
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thought it right to go to Mr Smith about the letters, in order that ke 
might take steps to vindicate his daughter's honour, or prevent it from 
being disparaged," did you relate to him her engagement, and apparent 
breach of engagement ? Had you in view that the letters might contain 
an engagement which she was breaking, or that she had made a clandes- 
tine engagement 1 

Witness — I thought that these letters were love-letters, and that it 
would be much better that they should be in Mr Smith's hands than in 
the hands of strangers. 

The Lord Advocate — What were L'Angelier's usual character and 
habits ? 

The LoBD Justice-Clebk — ^Was he a steady fellow ? 

Witness — My opinion of L'Angelier's character at the moment of his 
death was, that he was a most regular young man in his conduct, 
religious, and, in fact, that he was most exemplary in all his conduct. 
The only objection which I heard made to him was that he was vain and 
a boaster — ^boasting of grand persons whom he knew. For example, 
when he spoke of Miss Smith, he would say, " I shall forbid Madeline to 
do such a thing, or such another thing. She shall not dance with such 
a one or such another." 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he boast of any success with 
females ? 

Witness — Never. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he seem jealous of Miss Smith pay- 
ing attentions to others 1 

Witness — No ; of others paying attentions to Miss SmitL 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — It was not on account of any Jevity in 
his character that you discouraged him visiting you after your marriage ? 

Witness — No ; I thought that his society might be fit for a bachelor, 
but not for a married man. 

The Dean — Do you understand the word " levity " ? 

Witness — Yes ; lightness, irregularity. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — How long was it since you had seen 
him when he'came to you a short time before his death 1 Had there been 
a long cessation of intercourse 1 

Witness — Yes, there had been a long cessation. 

The Lord Advocate — [Shewing witness a daguerreotype of 
L' Angelier] — Is that like L'Angelier ? 

Witness — Yes ; it is a good Hkeness. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^About what age was he ? 

Witness — Between twenty-eight and thirty, I think. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he bring recommendations to yoil, 
or did you get acquainted with him accidentally 1 

Witness — I think I got accidentally acquainted with him in a house 
in Glasgow; but I do not recollect. 

The Court adjourned shortly after six o'clock till the following day. 
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THIRD DAY— Thursday, Juty 1 

The Court met at ten o'clock this morning for the forthei* hearing of 
the case. So far as it has gone, the evidence appears to have had any- 
thing but a disheartening effect upon the prisoner, for she seemed to be 
more enlivened in appearance to-day than ever. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Ivory, arid Lord Handyside, as for- 
merly, occupied the bench. 

Charles O'Neill, civil-engineer and architect, Glasgow, e^tatoined 
by the Solicitor-General — I was employed by the public authorities 
to make a plan of the house No. 7 Blythswood Square, which was occu- 
pied by Mr James Smith, the father of the panel. [Shewn plan.] This 
is the plan which I made, and it is an accttrate one. The house is at 
the comer of Blythswood Square and Main Street, entering from Blyths- 
wood Square. It consists of two floors — ^a street floor and a sunk floor. 
The lobby, as you go in, runs along the side wall of the house to the 
left-hand side; there are no rooms to that^ide. On the right«-hand side 
there is 'first the drawing-room, then the dining-rootn, then a space 
occupied by the stairs entering from Main Street to the houses above, 
but which are no portion of Mr Smith's house. The passage takes a 
turn a little to the right there, and becomes narrower than the lobby. 
After it turns, there is a small pantry facing the lobby, and beyond that 
there are three bed-rooms. Down stairs there is an area-door to Blyths- 
-wood Square, and a door at the back of the house, leading into an 
inner area which opens into a lane. Going in at the front areardoor, 
on the left-hand there is a small bed-room, and to the right is the 
kitchen. » Beyond the bed-room, to the left, there is a closet and wine- 
cellar. Beyond the kitchen, to the right, there is another bed-room, 
with two windows looking to Main Street. That is marked, "No. 5, 
Madeline's bed-room." The lower sill of these ivindows is about eighteen 
inches below Main Street, and there are iron gratings and stanchions 
over them. The glass of the windows is about six inches from the street, 
so that a person standing in the street and putting their arm through 
the railings can easily touch the windows; and anything let fall inside 
the railings would fall on the level of the sill of the window. Any- 
thing so let fall could be picked up by a person opening the window. 
Where the passage passes that room there are stairs, theJi a pantry, and 
beyond that a bed-room, marked on the plan "C. H. 7." That is the 
room nearest to the back-door. On the right-hand side of the passage 
there, there is no accommodation in Mr Smith's house. It belongs to 
other houses. The height of the room No. 5, from the floor to the sill 
of the window, is about three or four feet. It is just an ordinary win- 
dow. The lane at the back of the house leads from Main Street, and 
opens into Main Street, so that a person has no difficulty in gettir^ 
from Main Street to the door of the back area. The house next to the 
lane in Main Street is occupied by Mr Minnoch and Mr Douglais. 
That is a common stair. V 

By Mr Youno — ^The door in Main Street is the door of the commoni 
stair leading to the houses above; that is, the door leading to Mii 
Minnoch's house. The plan shews six windows altogether in the sunk' 
floor ; three look into the area in front, to Blythswood Square, two to^* 
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Main Street, and one into the area behind. I can't say whether all oi 
these windows are stanchioned outside with iron bars ; those in Main 
Street are. I took no note as to the other windows. The sill of the 
windows in the bed-room No. 5 is three ot fonr feet above the floor ; I 
did not measure. There are eight steps leading np to the front door of 
the honse j I can't say how many lead down to the area ; it is an area 
of about six feet deep. I did not measure the distance between the sill 
of the window and Main Street. Main Street inclines towards the lane ; 
it is lower towards the lane ; it declines towards the lane. I did not 
try the gradient ; there is a fall of about six feet between Blythswood 
Square and the lane ; that is, in a distance of about ninety-eight feet. 
There is a wall between the back area and the lane. I did not measure 
its height. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You might have as well not made a plan 
at all, sir. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^I was asked to make a ground-plan of 
each floor. 

The prisoner's declaration was then read as follows. It was dated the 
31st March : — " My name is Madeline Smith. I am a native of Glas- 
gow ; twenty-one years of age, and I reside with my father, James 
Smith, architect, at No. 7 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. For about the 
last two years I have been acquainted with P. Emile L'Angelier, who 
was in the employment of W. B. Huggins & Co., in Bothwell Street, 
and who lodged at 1 1 Franklin Place. He recently paid his addresses 
to me, and I have met with him on a variety of occasions. I learned 
about his death on the aftertioon of Monday the 23d March current, 
from mamma, to whom it had been mentioned by a lady, named Miss 
Perry, a friend of Mr L'Angelier. I had not seen Mr L'Angelier for 
about three weeks before his death, and the last time I saw him was on 
a night about half-past ten o'clock. On that occasion he tapped at my 
bed-room window, which is on the ground floor, and fronts Main Street. 
I talked to him from the window, which is stanchioned outside, and I 
did not go out to him, nor did he come in to me. This occasion, which, 
as already said, was about three weeks before his death, was the last 
time I saw him. He was in the habit of writing notes to me, and I 
was in the habit of replying to him by notes. The last note I wrote to 
him was on the Friday before his death — ^viz., Friday the 20th March 
current. I now see and identify that note and the relative envelope, 
and they are each marked No. 1. In consequence of that note I ex- 
pected him to visit me on Saturday night the 21st Current, at my bed- 
room window, in the same way as formerly mentioned; but he did not come, 
and sent no notice. There was no tapping at my window on said Satur- 
day night, or on the following night, being Sunday. I went to bed on Sun- 
day night about eleven o'clock, and remained in bed till the usual time of 
getting up next morning, being eight or nine o'clock. In the course of 
my meetings with Mr L'Angelier, he and I had arranged to get married, 
and we had at one time proposed September last as the time the mar- 
riage was to take place, and subsequently the present month of March 
was spoken of. It was proposed that we should reside in furnished 
lodgings ; but we had not made any definite arrangement as to time or 
otherwise. He was very unwell for some time, and had gone to the 
Bridge of Allan for his health, and he complained of sickness; but I have 
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no idea what was the cause of it. I remember giving him some cocoa 
from my window one night, some time ago ; but I cannot specify the 
time particularly. He took the cup in his hand and barely tasted the 
contents, and I gave him no bread to it. I was taking some cocoa 
myself at the time, and had prepared it myself. It was between ten 
and eleven p.m. when I gave it to him. I am now shewn a note or 
letter and envelope which are marked respectively iNo. 2, and I recog- 
nise them as a note and envelope which I wrote to Mr L'Angelier, and 
sent to the post. As I had attributed his sickness to want of food, I 
proposed, as stated in the note, to give him a loaf of bread, but I said 
that merely in a joke, and, in point of fact, 1 never gave him any bread. 
I have bought arsenic on various occasions. The last I bought was 
a sixpence worth, which I bought in Currie the apothecary's, in Sauchie- 
hall Street ; and, prior to that, I bought other two quantities of arsenic, 
for which I paid sixpence each — one of these in Currie's, and the other 
in Murdoch the apothecary's shop, in Sauchiehall Street. I used it 
all as a cosmetic, and applied it to my face, neck, and arms, diluted with 
water. The arsenic I got in Currie's shop I got there on Wednesday 
the 18th March, and I used it all on one occasion, having put it all in 
the basin where I was to wash myself I had been advised to the use of 
arsenic in the way I have mentioned by a young lady, the daughter 
of an actress, and I had also seen the use of it recommended in the 
newspapers. The young lady's name was Giubilei, and 1 had met her 
at school at Clapton, near London. I did not wish any of my father's 
family to be aware that I was using ai'senic, and therefore never men- 
tioned it to any of them ; and I doiji't suppose they or any of the ser- 
vants ever noticed any of it in the basin. When I bought the arsenic in 
Murdoch's, I am not sure whether I was asked or not what it was for ; 
but I think I said it was for a gardener to kill rats or destroy vermin 
about flowers, and I only said this because I did not wish them to know 
that I was going to use it as a cosmetic. I don't remember whether I 
was asked as to the use I was going to make of the arsenic on the other 
two occasions, but I likely made the same statement about it as I had 
done in Murdoch's ; and on all the three occasions, as required in the 
shops, I signed my name to a book in which the sales were entered. On 
the first occasion I was accompanied by Mary, a daughter of Dr Buchanan 
of .Dumbarton. For several years past Mr Minnoch, of the firm of 
William Houldsworth and Co., has been coming a good deal about my 
father's house, and about a month ago Mr Minnoch made a proposal of 
marriage to me, and I gave him my hand in token of acceptance, but no 
time for the marriage has yet been fixed ; and my object in writing the note, 
No 1, before mentioned, was to have a meeting with Mr L'Angelier to 
tell him that I was engaged in marriage to Mr Minnoch. I am now 
shewn two notes and an envelope bearing the Glasgow postmark of 23d 
January, which are respectively marked No. 3, and I recognise these as 
in my handwriting, and they were written and sent by me to Mr 
L'Angelier. On the occasion that I gave Mr L'Angelier the cocoa, as 
formerly mentioned, I think that I used it must have been known to the 
servants and members of my father's family, as the package containing 
the cocoa was lying on the mantelpiece in my room; but no one of the 
family used it except myself, as they did not seem to like it. The water 
which I used I got hot from the servants. On the night of the 18th, 
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when I used the arsenic last, I was going to a dinner-party at Mr 
Minnoch's house. I never administered, or oaused to be administered, to 
Mr L'Angelier arsenic or anything injurious. And this I declare to be 
truth, (Signed) Madeuke Smith." 

Miss Mary Buchanan, examined by the SoLicaroR-GENERAXi — Dr 
Buchanan of Dumbarton is my father, I am acquainted with Miss 
Smith. One day last spring I went into a chemist's shop in Sauchiehall 
Street with her ; it was Currie's shop. I don't remember if she told me 
what she was going in for. I heard her ask for arsenic. She was told 
by the shopman that she must sign her name to a book. He did not ask 
her what she wanted with it, I asked her that in the hearing of the 
shopman, and she said it was to kill rats. She got the arsenic. I am 
not sure, but I think she got sixpenceworth. She brought it away with 
her. When I asked what she was going to do with it, and when she 
said, to kill rats, the shopman suggested phosphorus, but she said she had 
tried that before, and was unsuccessful ; but she said that the family was 
going to the Bridge of Allan, and there was no danger in leaving it lying 
I about in the town-house, as it would be put down in the cellars. I think 
I had no further conversation with her about it, I think she asked 
sixpenceworth, I think she asked the shopman something about what 
was a dose, and he said such a quantity as she named would kill a great 
naany people. She turned to me and said she only wanted it for rate. I 
said nothing more. Leaving the shop, I laughed at the idea of a young 
lady buying arsenic ; she said nothing, but laughed too. That was on the 
6th March. I knew that she was going that day to Bridge of Allan. I 
was at school with Miss Smith at Clapton, near London ; she came after 
I was there two years, and I think she was there a year along with me. 
I have been acquainted with her ever since. I have frequently seen her 
write, and am well acquainted with her handwriting. I have been shewn 
by the Procurator-Fiscal a number of letters, and I examined them care- 
fully with the view of ascertaining if they were in her handwriting, and 
I came to the conclusion that they were hers. I marked the letters with 
my initials. I think it was in the autumn of 1852 or 1853 that Miss 
Smith came to school at Clapton ; it must have been 1853, 1 think. Her 
full name is Madeline Hamilton Smith. In the course of last spring she 
wrote to me, telling me she was engaged to be married ; that was in the 
very end of February. She said she was engaged to Mr Minnoch. She 
afterwards spoke to me on the subject on the 6th and 31st March, On 
both these occasions she spoke of herself as engaged to be married to Mr 
Minnoch, and of the marriage as likely to take place in June. She spoke 
of no doubt or difficulty about it at aU. 

Cross-examined by Mr Youkg — I stay at Dumbarton, but I had come 
up to Glasgow on the 6th. I visited Mr Smith's house at Bow, and 
when I came to Glasgow I called at Blythswood Square. I called there 
on the 6th of March, Miss Madeline was not in when I called, but she 
came in before I left. We went out together. She said she wished to 
talk to me of her marriage. I had no time to wait, and she then said 
she would walk so far on the way home. We went out together, and 
went along the street There had been an old promise at school that 
whichever of us was engaged to be married first should ask the other to 
be brideaauad. We went tQ Sauchiehall Street^ and along that street 
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Cume's shop is in that street. When we came to it she said, " Oh, just 
stop a minute, I want to go into this shop ; will you go with mel" and 
we went into the shop together. I think there were two young men 
behind the counter. We both went forward to the counter. Miss Smith 
asked for arsenic, and the shopman said, " You must sign your name." 
She said, " Oh, I'll sign anything you like." She signed, " ]\(I. Smith/' 
and asked if that woidd do. Before this I remember Miss Smith asking 
the shopman how arsenic was sold. She said, " How do you sell ai-senic ? " 
and I think she said, " Would sLxpenceworth be a large quantity ? " I 
did not sign the book. Everything was done very openly. She paid for 
it. When we were at school at Clapton, I remember, whether in a les- 
son, or when reading in the evening, I forget, that an account was given 
of Styrian peasants taking ai-senic to give them breath to climb steep 
hills, and about their having a peculiar plumpness and rosiness of com- 
plexion. I think it was iii the course of reading in the evenings. I 
cannot remember who the governess was. I remember a Miss GiubileL 
She was a pupil-teacher. She gave her services as a teacher of music in 
exchange for being taught other things herself She was there I think 
at the time of the reading. I suppose Miss Smith was there. I don't 
remember, but we were always obliged to be present at these readings, 
and so I should think Miss Smith was there. The rest of Miss Smith's 
fiunily went to Bridge of Allan on the 6th March, the day I called. 

By the Loio) Justice-Clerk — I met Miss Smith by appointment on 
that day at half-past one ; she had written to me at Dumbarton. On 
the 31st I was with her from about three to half-past four in her own 
house. I had been visiting in Glasgow at that time for a week or two. 
I was staying with Mr Dickson, Woodside Terrace. Nothing particular 
passed between us on the 31st. She talked of her marriage; but she 
did not begin about it, I asked her. This was on a Monday ; so that it 
was on the 30th, not the 31st, that I saw her. 

The Lord JiTStice-Clerk suggested that, to save time, junior counsel 
on each side should retire to have the letters which witness had been 
shewn identified by her. This was accordingly done, and witness retired 
along with her father, who had accompanied her into Court. While 
giving her evidence Miss Buchanan was much affected. 

Augusta Giubilei or Walcot, examined by Mr Mackenzie — I was a 
pupil-teacher at a school at Clapton, at which Miss Smith was, in the 
year 1852. I never advised her to use arsenic as a cosmetic, or to apply 
it to her face, neck, or arms, mixed with water, nor to use it in any way. 
I had no conversation with her, that I i-ecollect of, about the use of 
arsenic. I believe I had no conversation with her about the use of cos- 
metics in their external application to the skin. I recollect one evening, 
in the course of reading, it was mentioned that Swiss mountaineers took 
arsenic to improve their breathing in ascending hills, and that those who 
took it were remarkable for plumpness, and a general appearance of good 
health. I believe I had no conversation with Miss Smith about this 
passaga My maiden name was Angusta Giubilei. 

William Murray, a young boy, examined by the Lord Advocate — I 
was servant with Mr Smith in Blythswood Square. I went to his service 
at the November term. I slept in the room on the right hand side going 
in at the area door, looking into Blythswood Square. Miss Smith slept in 
the room next the kitchen^ on the right hand side. Th&^f<f3p. has two 
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\midows to Main Street. There were in the house besides me a cook 
and housemaid, Charlotte M*Lean and Christina Haggart ; they slept in 
the room at the other end of the passage from the kitchen, close by the 
back-door. Miss Madeline sent me to an apothecary about four months 
ago. I never heard of Mr L' Angelier's death till I was examined by the 
Procurator-Fiscal I recollect Miss Madeline being missed from home 
one morning; it would be six weeks or two months before that that she 
asked me to go to the apothecary's. I was told to get prussic acid. She 
gave me a line with " a small phial of prussic acid " written on it. I 
took it to the apothecary's. He did not give me the prussic acid. I 
went back and told Miss Smith so ; she said, " Very well, never mind." 
She said she wanted it for her hands. I can't recollect whether I gave 
her back the line. I don't remember if I got it back from the man in 
the shop. I did not know Mr L' Angelier by sight. I have posted letters 
for Miss Smith. I have observed some letters with an address like 
L' Angelier, but I could not make out what it was. It was my duty to 
lock the area gate at night ; sometimes I forgot to do it. I remember 
Sunday, 22d MarcL I went to bed at ten, or thereabouts. I slept very 
soundly. I heard no noise before the morning. Miss Smith had not 
gone to her room before I went to bed. The day that she was missing 
was on the Thursday after the 22d of March. I heard about ten o'clock 
that she had gone away ; Mrs Smith told me. She came back that night. 
On the 22d March Christina Haggart was ill. She kept her bed till 
about six o'clock that evening. I parted from her on the stair after 
coming down from woi*ship, and went into the kitchen. Miss Smith did 
not tell me what shop to go to for the prussic acid. I went into Dr 
Yeaman's surgery, in Sauchiehall Street. 

By the Dean — It was the nearest shop. It was at the comer of 
Cambridge Street. Miss Smith did not tell me to go to any particular 
shop. It was at her bed-room door she gave me the lina She called to 
me. I was in the kitchen. She spoke quite loud. I don't know that 
anybody heard her. The servants were in the kitchen. They could 
hear her if they were listening. She said she wanted a small phial of 
prussic acid, and she told me to take care of it, for it was poison. The 
shopman asked who it was for, and I told him. He said to tell her that 
she could not get it without a physician's line, and that it was very rank 
poison. I had been once or twice in the shop. They knew where I 
came from. Last winter, Mr and Mrs Smith, Mr John Smith, Miss 
Bessie Smith, Miss Janet, and Miss Madeline Smith, were members of the 
family living in Blythswood Square. Miss Madeline is the eldest, Bessie 
the second, and Janet the youngest. Miss Janet looks like a girl of 
thirteen. Miss Janet always slept with Miss Madeline — ^in the same 
room and in the same bed. I had no charge of the back-door. I had 
charge of the area gate and the upper front-door, not of the area door. 
I believe the cook, Charlotte M*Lean, generally locked the back-door 
and the front area door. On the evening of Sunday the 22d March, all 
the family and servants were at prayers. Miss Madeline was there also. 
Nine o'clock is the usual hour for prayers, and they were about the usual 
hour that night. When I came down stairs I went into the kitchen and 
stopped about five minutes, and then went to bed. I waited at breakfast 
next morning as usual Miss Smith was there just as usual. At this 
time a young mdo. named Mackenzie was visiting Chiistina Hagjgart; she 
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is married to him now. Mian Smith and Miss Janet sometimes got hot 
water before going to bed. They got it fi-om the kitchen in a jug, not in 
a kettle. I did not see Mackenzie visiting Christina that Sunday night " 
There are two windows in the kitchen, one in my room, two in Miss 
Smith's room, and one in the housemaid's room; they are all secured 
with iron stanchions; I am not sure about the housemaid's, but all the 
others have. 

By the Lobd Advocate — There are two windows in Miss Madeline's 
room; they look to Main Street; the sill of one of the windows of her 
bed-room is a little below the street, nearly flush with the pavement. 
I heard no noise in the house on the night of the 22d. I heard nobody 
go out or come in. The key of the area gate was sometimes kept -in my 
room, and sometimes in the kitchen ; there were two keys, one of them 
hung on a nail in the kitchen ; very seldom both were in the kitchen. 
The key of the front area door was hanging near my room ; the key of 
the back gate was taken charge of by the housemaid ; any person could 
have got it. There is a gate and a door opening to the lane. I spoke 
of the key of the gate. The key of the door is generally left in the door, 
and also the key of the front door. 

By the Dean — There is no gate at the back; it is a wooden door. 
There is a wall about ten feet high; there is broken glass on the top of 
it. There are two keys for the area gate. 

George Yeaman, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am a medical 
man in Glasgow, and have a laboratory in Sauchiehall Street. I re- 
member hearing of Mr L' Angelier's death. On hearing of it I recollected 
the circumstance of a paper containing writing having been presented 
to me by my assistant, on which was written the words, " Half-an-ouncc 
of prussic acid." I have no means of saying with any degree of cer- 
tainty how long that would be before L' Angelier's death. I should say 
it would be from four to eight weeks. I went into the shop when the 
line was brought to me. I saw a boy, who said he came from Miss 
Smith, Blythswood Square. I asked whether he knew what he wanted, 
and he said he thought it was poison. I then said that if Miss Smith 
would call herself, I woidd see whether or not she should have it. I 
did not give it to him. Miss Smith did not come, so &r as I saw or 
heard of. 

James Stewabt — I heard of Miss Smith being apprehended. I was 
then in the service of Dr Yeaman. I recollect a boy coming to the shop 
for prussic acid. To the best of my recollection, it was six or eight weeks 
before I heard of Miss Smith's apprehension. 

Cross-examined — I knew the boy. He had been at the laboratory 
before. 

Miss Buchanan recalled — I have had shewn to me a number of letters 
marked with my initials. I satisfied m3rself they are in Miss Smith's 
handwriting. Mr Moncrieff (one of the counsel for the prisoner) shewed 
me a number of letters and envelopes, and I satisfied myself they were 
in Miss Smith's handwriting, excepting some envelopes. I have initialed 
a sheet of paper containing the numbers of these letters. With the 
exception of some envelopes, all the documents are in Miss Smith's 
handwriting. 

The sheet of paper containing the numbers was here handed in. 

Gbdbcob Mubdoch, examined by the Lobd AdyocatB"-^! am partner 
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in the finn of Murdoch. Brothers, druggists, Sauohiehall Street. We 
keep a registry book of the poisons sold by us. [Shewn book] This is 
the register that I keep. In it is entered all the arsenic which we sell 
by retail. Under date 21st February we have an entry here — "Feb- 
ruary 21 — ^Miss Smith, 7 Blythswood Square, 6d. worth of arsenic for 
garden and country-house. — M. H. Smith." This is also initialed by 
me. I recollect that purchase being made. It was made by Miss Smith 
herself As far as I remember, she was alone. I was engaged in one of 
the back rooms when our assistant called my attention to a lady who 
wished to purchase 6d. worth of arsenic. I went forward and saw Miss 
Smith; she recognised me, and bowed. I named the form that was 
required in the sale of it, and re(q[uested to know for what purpose it 
was needed, and she answered, " For the garden and country-house." 
I was aware Mr Smith had a countiy-house on the Gareloch, and I 
directed my assistant to put up the arsenic. While he did so, I made the 
enti'y in the book, which Miss Smith signed, and I signed it as a witness. 
I don't remember seeing the parcel made up ; but the usual mode is to 
put it in a double parceL It was common white arsenic, mixed with 
soot in the proportion required by the Act. I saw her again some three 
days after ; she called and inquired if arsenic should not be white. I 
said it required to be sold mixed with something else. She did not pur- 
chase any more on that occasion. Some time afterwards my ^stant 
delivered to Dr Penny some arsenic from the same bottle. I was there 
when my assistant Dickie gave it. [Shewn phial labelled and signed by 
Dickie.] 

By Ml* YouHG — My shop is about three or foixr minutes' walk from 
Blythswood Square. Miss Smith and her family were in the habit of 
dealing in my shop. Miss Smith got 1^ oz. of arsenic for the 6d. I 
don't remember if she paid it. I have seen an entry in the journal of 
sales on that day to Mr Smith-*-*' Two dozen soda water, 6d. worth of 
arsenic, send and charge," with a mark that the arsenic was sent. The 
joumid is kept daily, and the entry is posted into the day-book and ledger 
in Mr Smith's account — all in the regular course of our book-keeping. 
I understood the quantity of soot used in the arsenic was an ounce to 
the pound. That is more soot than the statute requires, but that was 
the proportion we used. I don't recollect the date that Dr Penny got 
arsenic from the same jar. 

By the Lord Advocate — ^I can't say with certainty if Miss Smith 
paid for the arsenic. My impression when first called on to speak in 
reference to this matter was that it had been paid, but on seeing this 
entry I felt certain in my own mind that it had not been paid. 

By Mr Young — ^As soon as I saw this entry in the book, I communi- 
cated the fact to the Fiscal. 

James Dickie, examined by the Lobd Advocate — I was assistant to 
Mr Murdoch last February. I knew Miss Smith at that time by sight. 
I recollect her coming to purchase arsenic. She said she wanted to 
send it to the gardener at the country-house. I can't recollect if she 
menticmed the purpose. She got it. [Shewn phiaL] This contains 
arsenic from our shop prepared in the same manner sus that frimished to 
Miss Smith. The arsenic sold to her was duly registered in the registry- 
book, and signed by Miss Smith. I can't recollect if it was x>aid for at 
the time ; it was entered in the account-book aa unpaid ; the account 
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has not been tendered; she took the arsenic with her. 1 delivered 
some arsenic to Professor Penny on the 18th April; it was from the 
same bottle as that from which the arsenic Miss Smith got was taken. 

Cross-examined by Mr Young — I have been six years in Mr Mur- 
doch's employment. The Smiths dealt in .the shop, and on the 21st 
Pebruary Mr Smith had an account standing in our books. I made the 
entry about the arsenic at the time ; I entered it first in the scroll-book 
at the counter as unpaid; and though I have no recollection on the 
subject, that satisfies me it was not paid. The entry was entered 
up in the other books. There is some soda water ent-ered on the same 
day for Mr Smith. I have no recollection of Miss Smith giving the 
order for it. 

George Haliburton, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am as- 
sistant to Mr Currie, druggist, Sauchiehall Street. I keep the registry- 
book for the sale of poison. No. 186 is it. It is published by Fisher to 
be used by chemists. On 6th March 1857 I see an entry with reference 
to the sale of arsenic. It is " March 6th, Miss Smith, 7 Blythswood 
Square, to kill rats." It has " M. H. Smith" and my own signature. I 
know the prisoner. On that occasion she came with another lady. She 
asked for 6d. worth of arsenic. I asked what to do, and she told me it 
was to kill rats. I said we were very unfond of selling arsenic for that 
purpose, in consequence of its dangerous propei*ties. I recommended to 
her a phosphorus paste we sold, which would do as well. She said she 
had tried that, and it ^sdled. She said the rats were in the house in 
Blythswood Square. She told me that, in consequence of the family 
going from home that day, she would be careful to see it put down. I 
gave her it. It was mixed with indigo. I recognise phial No. 212, 
and its contents. It contained arsenic compounded in the same manner 
as in our shop. Miss Smith paid for it, and took it away. There is an 
entry on the 18th MarcL It is as follows : — " Miss Smith, 7 Blyths- 
wood Square, 1 ounce arsenic to kill rats." The same signatures as 
before are attached. She said that in consequence of finding seven or 
eight large rats lying dead, she had come for more. Mr Currie came 
forward and made an objection, and said he never gave it to parties 
other than those he knew, or of respectability. I said she had got it 
before, and he allowed me to do so now. It was from the same bottle 
as before. There was a lady, whom I took to be her sister, with her. 
I never heard of arsenic in the same state as this used as a cosmetic. 
There is a preparation of arsenic — "Fowler's solution" — taken inter- 
nally. There is a preparation of arsenic used as a depilatory. That is 
the yellow sidphuret of arsenic. She paid for her arsenic this time. 

Cross-examined by Mr Young — Both purchases were made quite 
openly. The young lady came into the shop and left with her. They 
spoke together at the counter when I was putting it up. While I was 
putting it up, the young lady said she always thought arsenic was white, 
and I said we had to colour it according to Act of Parliament I never 
saw the young lady before. She was a grown-up young lady. She was 
different from the young lady who was with her on the first occasion. 
I mixed the arsenic myself with indigo. I put in the proper quantity 
ordered by the Act of Parliament. 

By the Court — The yellow sulphuret is quite different from what 
she bought. It is used as a depilatory, because it so affects the skin as 
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to bring out the roots of hair. That is an opposite operation OH the skin 
from anything cosmetic. So fiur as I know, that will confirm my belief 
that any preparation of arsenic for cosmetic uses is extremely dangerous. 
It is not what we sell for a cosmetic. There are four grains of arsenic 
in an ounce of fluid for "Fowler's solution." 

By the Lobd Advocate — Miss Smith said on the first occasion that 
rats were to be killed in the Blythswood Square house; and she spoko 
of these rats on the second occasion. 

John Currie, chemist and druggist, SauchiehaU Street, Glasgow, 
examined by the Lord Advocate — I do not identify the prisoner at the 
bar. A lady of the name of Smith was in my shop on the 18th March 
last. [Shewn book.] This is mine. I see an entry of one ounce of arsenic, 
signed "M. H. Smith," and "G. Haliburton," my assistant. She said she 
had got arsenic before, and wanted more. She preferred arsenic to any 
other poison. I said we never sold it without signing the name in the 
book. She said she would do so. From her respectable appearance I 
gave it to her, having no suspicion. I gave her one ounce, the same 
colour as that sold to Dr Penny. She said the rats were in Blythswood 
Square. She said it had answered very well before. She paid for it. 
There was a young lady with her. I had no suspicion at the time, and 
did not take much note who was present. 

William Campsie, gardener at Bowaleyn, parish of Row, examined — 
I am in the service of Mr Smith at Bowaleyn. I am gardener there. 
I have been in his service since 1855. I never got arsenic or poison from 
Miss Smith. I cannot recollect whether I had any conversation with 
her on the subject of poison for rats. I never used ai'sen^c for that 
purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr YouNO — ^We were very much troubled with 
rats. I have used paste for their destruction. The paste was made of 
phosphorus, or something of that sort. It was effectual. I got quit 
of the rats about that time. 

BoBERT Oliphant, Stationer, Helensburgh, examined by the Lord 
Advocate — I know the prisoner. She used to deal with my shop for 
envelopes and note-paper. I have seen her handwriting. I was shewn 
a variety of letters by the Procurator-Fiscal. They were in Miss 
Smith's handwriting. I recognised some of the envelopes as having 
come from my shop. They were initialed, stamped with a die. The 
initial stamp was " M. H. S." They were stamped for her by me. No. 
1 to 73 inclusive of the letters were then handed to witness. I see No. 
67. That is one of the envelopes I refer to as stamped by me for her. 

The Court instructed the witness to go into the next room and exa- 
mine all the letters handed to him, and marked by him as on his own 
paper and enclosed in his initialed envelopes. The witness accordingly 
left for that purpose. 

William Harper Minnoch examined by the Solicitor-General — ^I 
am a merchant in Glasgow — ^a partner in the firm of John Houldaworth 
and Co. I live in Main Street, next door to the house of Mr Smith. I 
have been intimately acquainted with the family for four years. In the 
course of last winter I paid my addresses to Miss SmitL I ultimately made 
proposals to her. I made them on the 12th of March. She accepted me. 
The time of the marriage was fixed on that day. I had previously to 
that asked her about marriage. That was on the 28th of January. 
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I afiked her personally. My attentions to her before liiat were such as 
to make her aware that I designed marriage. She accepted me on the 
28th of Januaryj and then she and I arranged it more particuUtrly on the 
12th of March. From the 2Sih. of January to the end of March there was 
nothing to suggest to my mind a doubt as to the engagement continuing. 
I had no idea that she was engaged to any other. I was not aware of 
any attachment or peculiar intimacy between her and any other man. 
The marriage was fixed to be in June; When the marriage was fixed in 
March; it was to take place on the 18th of June. In the course of last 
season^ I made Miss Smith the present of a necklace. It was before the 
28th. Miss Smith went with her family, on the 6th March, to Bridge of 
Allan. After leaving I received a letter from Miss Smith. [Shewn No. 
133.] That is the letter. It is dated Monday. After Miss Smith came 
home from the Bridge of Allan, she, along with her father and mother, 
dined in my house on the 19th March. I met her at Mr Middleton's on 
the evening of the 25th March. I was not aware that there was 
anything wrong at that time. I called at her father's house on Thurs- 
day the 26th. She was not in the house then. She was amissing. In 
consequence of that I went down to Rowaleyn in company with her 
brother, John Smith, to look for her. "We went by train to Greenock, 
and afterwards by steamboat to Row. We found her on board the 
steamer a little after two o'clock. • She said she was going to Rowaleyn. 
We went on to Rowaleyn with her. When we aiTived, we ordered a 
carriage in order that we might return to Glasgow. I had no conversa- 
tion with Miss Smith after reaching Glasgow that night. I saw her 
again on the Saturday following. I had heard by that time a rumotir of 
something being wrong. She told me on Saturday that she had written 
a letter to L'Angelier, and also that she had written some previously. 

By the Court — She did not say when she wrote them. 

By the SoLrciroH-GEKEtiAL — She did not make any further statement 
at that time. I saw her again on the Sunday. We had no conversation 
on that occasion. I saw her on the Monday and Tuesday following. On 
Tuesday morning I called and saw Miss Smith, and she alluded to the 
report that L'Angelier had been poisoned, and she remarked that she 
liaid been in the habit of using arsenic, as she had learned at school that 
it was good for the complexion. That was all that she said. 

By the Court — Before that I had heard a rumour that L'Angelier 
had been poisoned. 

By the Solicitor-Geitbral — She said nothing farther, and that was 
the last time I saw her. Before she made those statements to me, I was 
not aware that she was acquainted with L'Angelier. I was not ac- 
quainted with him myself. 

Cross-examined by the DfiAK oiT Faculty — On the evening of the 19th 
February I was at the opera. I was accompanied by my sister and Miss 
Smith. I went to the opera from my own house, but I called at Mr 
Smith's as we passed. We went to the opera about half^past seven. We 
returned home about eleven o'clock. Miss Smith returned with me. I 
stopped the cab at her door, and she went into her own house. I did 
not observe who came to the door on that occasion. On the 26th March 
it was I that suggested the probability of Miss Smith having gone to 
Row. I did so, because I knew that her father had a house there, in 
whidi a servant was living ; and, in consequence of thAt> I and her 
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brother w^it down to hef . When we met her in the steftinboat, I asked 
her why fihe had left her house, and her friends in such distress at her 
absence. She made no reply. She requested me not to ask her among so 
many people. I renewed my inquiry afterwards at Rowaleyn. She said 
she felt distressed that her papa and mamma should be so much annoyed 
at what she had done. Before I left Glasgow, Mr Smith told me that 
Miss Smith had left the house that morning, and bhat there had been 
some old love affair. I understood that what she said at Rowaleyn re- 
ferred to that old love af&ir. She gave me no further explanation there. 
She asked me not to press it, and said she would tell me all again. We 
were about three quarters of an hour at Row. I carried her back to her 
father's house, and left her there. On the 31st of March, she introduced 
the subject of L'Angelier's death into our conversation. That was about 
half-past nine in the morning. I called to inquire for Mrs Smith. I 
Jiad heard that she was unwelL My meeting with her was accidental. 1 
liave told all that passed between us on that occasion. On the 28th I 
reminded her of the promise she had made to me at Row, that she 
would tell me further of the reason of her going away. I heard nothing 
of the name of L'Angelier before that time. She did not mention his 
nam^e, but called him a Frenchman. I did not know who that French- 
man was. I called at Mr Smith's on the evening of the 25th March 
before I went to Middleton's, and did not see Mr Smith. I understood 
that he was unwell and confined to bed. 

By the Coukt — I took her to Mr Middleton's. 

By the Deak of Faculty — Mr Middleton is a minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs Clark, wife of Peter Clark, Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Glasgow, examined by the Solicitor-General— The late Mr L'Angelier 
lived with us two years. He went from my house to Mrs Jenkins', 
Franklin Place. I was very intimately acquainted with hitti when he 
lived in my house. I formed a very good impression of his character. He 
seemed very steady and temperate ; he never was late out while he lived 
in my house. I was led to believe that he attended church regularly ; I 
was told so by himself, and by othere who saw him ; he attended St 
Jude's Episcopal Chapel (Mr Miles'). His general health was good. He 
occasionally visited my house after he went to Mrs Jenkins'. I observed 
that a month or two before his death his health became aflfected. He 
has spoken to me about a lady. I don't exactly remember when he did 
so ; it was while he lived in my house ; I think in the first year that he 
lived with me. He told me her name ; it was Miss Smith. He spoke of 
herbyherfirstname, "Madeline," and by "Mimi." He gave me to under- 
stand that there was a mutual attachment between him and this lady. 
He said they corresponded by letter. He said they were in the way of 
meeting. He told me of an interruption to the correspondence. I don't 
remember when that was; it was while he lived in my hoilse. He said 
the intimacy was afterwards resumed. I understood that it was inter- 
rupted because of Miss Smith's father's displeasure. I understood from 
him that the correspondence subsisted while he was living with Mrs 
Jenkins. He told me that Miss Smith and he were to be married, but 
he did not say when the nyirriage was to be. I last saw him on the 5th 
or 6th of March. He called at my house. He did not speak of Miss 
Smith that day. He left my house about the beginning of July 1856, 
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kad went to Mrs Jenkins'. Shortly before his death, he spoke of a second 
interruption to his intimacy with Miss Smith ; it was within two months 
of his death. He told me that he was afraid they would not g^t their 
end accomplished, as Miss Smith's father was putting stronger obstacles 
in the way than ever. He said nothing further at that time. He after- 
wards spoke on the subject, and said something to the same e£fect. He 
spoke of no coolness between Miss Smith and himself. Last time he was 
at the Botanical Gardens he got some silver-fish. That was about the 
5th or 6th of March. 

Cross-examined by Mr YouNO — He came to my house first in May 
1854. He complained of the climate not agreeing with him. He did 
not say particularly how it disagreed with him. He said that he was 
occasionally troubled with symptoms approaching to diarrhoea. I under- 
stood from himself that on one occasion when he visited Helensburgh he 
had been attacked with something like cholera. He had gone to visit 
M. De Mean there. He told me he was not in the practice of 
taking a cholera medicine, but that he took it at that time. I saw 
the cholera medicine in his room. It was so labelled. I imderstood from 
him that he was not acquainted with Miss Smith's family. I understood 
his correspondence with her was clandestine. When he said he was to 
be married to her, he said his intention was to have the banns secretly 
proclaimed ; I mean by that, unknown to her parents ; and that he in- 
tended on the Monday following to have a carriage ready, and to drive 
to chapel and be married- He did not say that he aiTanged with any 
particular person to marry them, nor did he mentiou the chapeL 

By the Solicitor-General — He had a very great horror of taking 
medicine, and did not take it while in my house. 

Thouas Fleming Kennedy, examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I am 
cashier to Huggins & Co., Glasgow. I knew L'Angelier for about four 
years and a-half, during which he was in Huggins & Co.'s employment. 
He was in the habit of coming frequently to my house ; he was a well- 
behaved, well-principled, religious young man. I had a great regard for 
him. I had the means of judging of his character and conduct. Ho 
enjoyed general good health while in our warehouse. , I never thought 
him very strong. He was not ofi" duty from bad health till latterly. I 
think his health first became affected in February. I am not sure if he 
was ill in January ; but in February he was laid up for a week. He got 
better, and came back again to the warehouse; then he got worse, and on 
the 9th March he got leave of absence. I think it was on the morning 
of the 23d February he came into my room and said, " I am ill, very ill, 
and have been ill the night before." I asked what was the matter with 
him; and I ordered him to go home. He said he had fallen down on 
his bed-room floor at night before going to bed, and felt so ill that he 
could not call for assistance. He did not say what he had been doing, 
nor wliere he had been the day before. I must have seen him on the 
21st (Saturday). He was confined to the house from the 23d February 
to Sunday, 1st March. He spoke before his death of an attachment to 
Miss Smith, Blythswood Square. He said very little; and I knew 
nothing further than that there was an intimacy till shortly before his 
death. He came to me one morning and asked what he should do about 
the correspondence. I advised him strongly to give back the letters, but 
he said he would not That would be about a fortnight before the 23d 
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of FebrtiAiT'. S© said that she wrote that a coolness had arisen, and 
asking back her letters ; I understood she had written that there was a 
coolness on the part of both of them. He said he would never allow her 
to marry another man as long as he lived. I said it was very foolish. 
He said he knew it was, that it was infatuation. He said, " Tom, she 
will be the death of me." That was about the last conversation I had 
with him. The last time I saw him was on the 9th March, when he 
left to go to Edinburgh. I knew his handwriting well. [Shewn 145 of 
inventory.] That is a letter in the deceased's handwriting addressed to 
me. 

Bridge of Allan, Friday 20th March. 

Dear Tom — ^I was sorry to heartrom Thuau that you were laid up. I hope by this 
time you are better. Arc you well enough to come here to-morrow ? there is a train at 
12.30, 4.15, and 6.15. I think it would do you good. Plenty of lodgings to be had 
here. If you come it is of no use writing, as the latest post aniving is 10 a.m., but as 
the walk to the train is short I shall be on the look-out. I am two doors from the inn, 
Union Street. 

I am getting short of tin, bring with you please two or three pounds, or if not send 
them. I was in Stirling to-day, but it was very cold, so I came back again. I have I 
fear slept in damp sheets, for all my timbers are quite sore. I weary by mvself here, 
and I long to be back again. The place is worth seeing, but as dull as a chimney can. 

Yours very sincerely, P. Emile L'Anqeueb. 

[Shewn 127 of inventory.] That is a letter from L'Angelier to myself. 

Dear Tom— I arrived safe and feel a deal better ; it is much warmer than Glasgow, 
the wind is south, I never saw finer weather. 

I inclose you a P. 0. order, which please get cashed for me. Pens and ink, also 
wafers, are very scarce, and notf to be had at present. 

In expectation of seeing you on Saturday George M'Caul bought a bottle of pickles 
warranted free from copper. I shall be at the armral of the train leaving Glasgow at 
4.15 p. m. Drop a line if you are coming, or else you will have no dinner. Yours &c. 

Emile L'Angelier. 

There is a P.S. in another hand, by a gentleman named M^Caul, a 
friend of mine and L'Angelier. 

If you come dine with me 4 Forth St at 7 p. m. letting me know by letter to-morrow 
night — if M' comes bring him too, but above all things bring me a box of small 
Victoria sesars from the late MacKiilop, paying for same. Yours G. M^C. 
Thursday. 

The postmark is Edinburgh, March 13. There is another postmark^ 

Glasgow. [Shewn 129 of inventory.] That also is in L'Angelier s 

handwriting. 

Edinburg, Monday. 
Dear Tom — ^We reed your note on Saturday, and were very sorry to hear you were 

unweU and unable to come. In one respect it was lucky, as it poured all Saturday 

afternoon. 
I hear at Bridge of Allan it is very cold and snow. I think I will start for there 

to-morrow. I don't feel so well as I did, but I think it is the want of sleep. I think 

the P. 0. people beautifully ignorant not to know a man's name from a woman's. I 

sliall write to Oxford about it.' 
I suppose I am not wanted yet. If I should be let me know please. Don't send any 

more letters to P. 0. here after 10 a.m. to-morrow- 
Excuse haste, and believe me your sincere friend, P. Emile Langelier. 

I received this letter in course of post. That bears the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh postmark of 16th March. [Shewn No. 177 — a pocket-book.] 
That is in L'Angelier's writing ; my attention was called to the entries 
by the Fiscal. The entries are in L'Angelier's writing, excepting one 
on the 14th March^ the last entry in his book. I am not sure that it is 
not his, but I am not sure that it is. I was asked to dine with Mr 
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M*Caul in one of the letters I got from L'Arigelier, and the entry of the 
14th March relates to that dinner. 

By the Dean — I never saw that book in L'Angelier's possession. 

By the Lokd Advocate — No. 119 is in L*Angelier's handwriting — 
this is a copy taken by a machine. [Shewn No. 25.] This is in his hand- 
writing too, both envelope and letter. 

By the Deak — The envelope bears nothing but " Mimi." The docu- 
ment is not signed. 

By the Lobd Advocate — No. 7 is in L' Angelier's handwriting too. 
It bears date "10 Bothwell Street, 19th July 1855." I have seen 
letters in a female hand coming for L'Angelier. I knew from him that 
they came from Miss Smith. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — In No. 7 it looks as if the date did not 
belong to the letter, and had been commenced for some other purpose. 

By the Lord Advocate— I don't know where L'Angelier put the 
letters he received from Miss Smith. After his death, Mr Stevenson 
gave me a bunch of keys belonging to L'Angelier. I knew there were 
documents in his desk. We had gone through them on the Monday of his 
death to endeavour to find his mother's address. I think we read one or 
two of L'Angelier's letters. Stevenson locked them up and gave me the 
key. I saw them locked up. There was nothing in the lettei« which 
induced us to take any step as to his death. On the Tuesday we again 
looked over them more particularly. I did not read them with atten- 
tion. They were again locked up, and I got the key. On the day the 
Fiscal sent for the letters I gave them up,^and saw them sealed and 
initialed. They were all giveiL up. 

By the Dean — In February L'Angelier first told me of Miss Smith's 
desire to break off her engagement with him; I can't say the exact day. 
I think that was the only occasion he said so; the conversation took 
place in the country-house. L'Angelier came to me between ten and 
eleven A.M. crying; he said he had received a letter from Miss Smith 
that morning asking back her letters, and wishing the correspondence 
to cease, and he said that a coolness had arisen; I said, "You ought to 
give up the letters, and be done with it;" I made the remark that the 
lady was not worthy of him. He said he would not give up the letters ; 
he said so distinctly, determinedly; he said he was determined to keep 
them, but he threatened at the same time to shew them to her father. 
I told him he was very foolish, and that he had much better give them 
up. He said, "No, I won't; she shall never marry another man as long 
as I live." He also said, "Tom, it is an infatuation; she'll be the death 
of me." He was exceediagly excited during the whole time. I heard 
him say on one occasion, I don't recollect when, " I wish I was six feet 
under the ground." This was before the time I am speaking of. I took 
no notice of that statement; I never supposed that anything was wrong 
with him. I paid no attention to it. Ilis first serious illness, so fer as 
I remember, was in February; but I think he was slightly complaining 
in January some time. I don't remember what his illness then was. 
I have heard him say on one or two occasions that he was subject to 
attacks of bowel-complaint. Two occasions I recollect of, but I can't 
say when — months previous to his death. I don't remember his saying 
that he had a bad attack of cholera in Belgium. I know he visited a 
place called Badgemore Castle. It was last summer or the summer be- 
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fore. I don't recollect his saying that he had an illness there. I don't 
remember the day the lettera were taken from the desk in the ware- 
house by the authorities. They were put in a large paper box; all the 
letters were put in. Stevenson was present. When we read the letters 
in the desk we put them in again. Those which we read were lying 
open in the de^. They may have had an india-rubber band round 
them. I don't remember if they were all in envelopes. The letters we 
read — only one or two — ^were taken out of envelopes. I read only about 
three. I don't know how many Stevenson read. He was there about 
the same time as I was. Our object was to discover the address of his 
mother. We did not find it. His mother's address was got otherwise. 
Since that, I have written to his friends acquainting them with his death. 
There was no inventory of the letters made, I believe. 

By the Lord Advocate — Nobody had access to the desk. I had the 
keys on Monday and Tuesday. On Wednesday, I think, I gave them 
to Stevenson. When I got the keys first, I locked them up in a drawer 
in my room. When the letters went away they were, I think, in the 
same state as when I found them. I think we were careful to replace 
those read in their envelopes. I can't recollect what letters we read. 
I did not see any letters expressing a coolness on the part of Miss Smith. 
Those we read were old — of date 1855. L'Axigelier's mother lives in 
Jersey. 

By the Deajs — ^While I had the keys no one had access to the letters. 
I saw them packed in a box and sealed up. , 

Eobei-t Oliphant having been recalled, was examined by the Lobd 
Advocate — I have looked at the letters, and made a note of the result 
of my inspection of them. 

By the Dean — I did not get a die made for Miss Smith. The die 
might suit any person's name with these initials. I had the letters; 
they are moveable. It is the same as if they had been printed. 

John Murray, examined by Mr Mackenzie — ^I am a Sherift'-officer 
in Glasgow. I got a warrant on the 30th March to go to the office of 
Huggins <fc Co. Bernard M'Lauchlin accompanied me. I saw Mr Ste- 
venson and Mr Kennedy. I told Stevenson my object in calling. He 
opened the desk, and I took a quantity of letters and papers, and the 
other contents from it. I put them into a box, which was then sealed 
up in the presence of Mr Stevenson, and I left it with instructions to 
send it to the Proourator-Fiscal's office. It was initialed by Mr Steven- 
son and Mr Kennedy in my presence. I saw it afterwards in the 
Fiscal's office ; it was still sealed. I broke the seal on the following day 
in the presence of the Procurator-Fiscal and Mr Stevenson. The box 
and its contents were handed over to Mr Wilson, assistant in the Fiscal's 
office. I did not mark the letters at that time, or distinguish them in 
any way. Two days afterwards I marked them. I got them from Mr 
Wilson to mark. I found a portfolio in the desk, and a cake of cocoa, 
which I marked particularly. I don't remember seeing a memorandum- 
book in the desk, but I observed it in the box when it was opened. 
[Identifies memorandum-book, No. 177, and part of the cake of coooa.] 
Afber I had sealed the box in Huggins' I went to L'Angelier's lodgings. 
M'Lauchlin and Stevenson accompanied me. Mrs Jenkins point^ out 
his room and his repositories. When she left the room we made a 
thorough s«atcb. Mr Stevenson produced the keys, aad we opened 
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the repositories. I found letters in a portmanteau, and also in a 
desk. We did not open the tourist's bag. I took possession of all 
the letters. M'Lauchlin carried them from the lodgings, wrapped up 
in brown paper. I accompanied him. It was late in the evening, and 
he took them to his lodgings by my directions. Next morning they 
were brought to the Fiscal's office. The parcel was not sealed in Mrs 
Jenkins*. I got them from M'Lauchlin next morning, and locked them 
in a drawer till we marked them. After they were marked they were 
handed over to Mr Wilson. [Shewn No. 1.] This was found in the desk 
in deceased's lodgings. No. 3 was also found in the desk. Nos. 5, 7, 9, 
13, 15, 17, 21, 23, 25, 41, 71, 77, 79, 81, 85, 87, and 89, I found in a 
small tourist's bag in the lodgings ; it was locked. I delivered it to Mr 
Wilson. I found also in the lodgings a number of bottles ; M*Lauchlin 
took them away to his lodgings, and next morning brought them to me, 
and I locked them up in a drawer along with the letters. They were 
handed to Mr Wilson on the 1st April, and Dr Penny got some of 
them. [Witness identified the bottles.] I went to the house 7 Blyths- 
wood Square on the 31st March, and searched the prisoner's bed-room ; 
I found two bottles. I also found photograph (180) in that bed-room. 
I found it in a trunk which was not locked. I went through the drug- 
gists and surgeons in Glasgow to inquire as to the sale of arsenic in 
December, January, February, and March last. I found some of them 
kept no arsenic at all ; others kept it, but did not sell it. From the 
registers of those who sold it I copied the entries. I ascertained that 
from December to March no person of the name of L'Angelier 

The Dean — Stop, stop. [Witness withdrawn.] This may be useful 
and important investigation for the Crown to make ; but it surely is not 
to be contended that a policeman is to speak to the registers of the sale 
of arsenic in all the shops in Glasgow. 

The Lord Advocate — ^We only wish to prove that L'Angelier's name 
is not in these registers as a purchaser of arsenic. 

The Court decided that the question was competent ; it was simply 
to prove that L'Angelier's name was not found in the registera ; it did 
not prove that he had not bought arsenic under another name, or in 
some other place. 

Witness recalled — I found in none of the registers arsenic as having 
been sold to L'Angelier. I extended my inquiries to Coatbridge, and 
along the road between Glasgow. and Coatbridge, and also at Stirling and 
Bridge of Allan ; and I found no such entry anyw^here. 

Cross-examined by Mr Young — I can't say how many shops I went to 
in Glasgow. I kept a note of all the places I visited. In that note there 
are forty-seven druggists' shops mentioned. I went to other shops ; we 
went to those which we saw in our way, but which were not in the 
Glasgow Directory. I made that note at the time. I made the visits 
some days prior to the 16th May. It took several days. This list was 
not the list I carried about with me. I made it up from another list. 
I examined the statutory register in each shop where a register was kept 
I did not find a register in every place where arsenic was sold. I 
remember four shops where this was the case. I did not visit the shops 
of any drysalters or any manufacturing chemists. I made the examina- 
tion of the deceased's lodgings on Monday, 30th March. It was com- 
menoed a little aiter five o'clock in the afternoon, and we were engaged 
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in it till eight o'clock. I think I examined all the repositories pointed 
out by Mrs Jenkins as belonging to the deceased. We examined the 
press, the wardrobe, a portmanteau, and a desk, and found things there. 
We took no note of the things we found in each of these places ; but I 
kept them all separate — the letters found in the portmanteau in one 
parcel, and those found in the desk in another. The parcels were not 
labelled. I marked on one of them " trunk," signifying the letters there 
were found in the portmanteau. I knew, of course, that the other 
letters were found in the desk. M^Lauchlin took them to his lodgings, 
and brought them to the office about 9.30 next morning. There were so 
many things that it took us some time to mark them. We began to do 
so four or five days afterwards ; we were not continuously at them ; it 
took us for eight or ten days. I put " desk, lodgings," " lodgings," and 
"trunk" — these were our marks. M*Lauchlin was with me when I 
marked them ; and when I did so, I handed them to him, and he put on 
his initials. They were given to the Fiscal when I had finished mark- 
ing them ; that would be two or three weeks after. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — And during all that period no person 
examined the letters to see what information could be collected from 
them ? 

Witn ess — None. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That was an expeditious way of pressing on 
a precognition in such a case. 

By Mr Young — I labelled the bottles on the 1st April in my own 
room, assisted by M'Lauchlin. There is nothing on the labels to shew 
when they were attached. The date " 30th March " on them is the date 
they were found. We made the search of the desk in Huggins' before 
going to the lodgings on the 30th March. The letters were sealed with 
Huggins' office-seal. I have no doubt the letters I got two days after- 
wards from Mr Wilson to mark were those found in the desk. The 
handwriting in the letters was the same as that in the letters found in 
the desk. I can't say if they were all one handwriting. Taking the 
letters from the desk and putting them into the box, I noticed them to 
be in a large, legible hand; and I identified them again when Mr Wilson 
handed over the box to me. 

Re-examined by Mr Mackenzie — The two bundles taken byM'Lauchliu 
to his lodgings were in the same state next morning when brought to 
the office, and they were carefully locked up till given to Mr Wilson. 
M*Lauchlin signed all the labels along with me. 

By Mr YouNO — ^I handed the photograph I found in Miss Smith's bed- 
room to the Fiscal, and I saw it in his office. I found more letters than I 
spoke to in the lodgings. I can't say how many I found in the lodgings, 
or in the desk at Huggins'. I saw a number of letters found in the 
lodgings put into a box in Mr Young's room. The letters found at 
Huggins' were also put into a box in the same room. I never saw any 
list or inventory made out. All the bottles which I found I handed to 
the Fiscal. I found in the press in Mrs Jenkins' house eight bottles. I 
found a package of powders. I counted these things, and retained them 
in my memory. 

•Bernard M'Lauchlin, examined by Mr Mackenzie— I am an assistant 
to Murray, Sheriff-officer. I remember going to Huggins' on the 30th 
March, and taking possession of a number of letters which were in a desk. 
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They wore put into a box, which was sealed. I was prefienfc when it 
was opened in the Fiscal's chambers. I did not see the contents then. I 
went with Murray the same evening to Mrs Jenkins' house, and took 
possession of various letters, a travelling-bag, and eight bottles. The 
letters were parcelled up in two parcels, and I took them to my own. 
house, and next morning I took them to Murray in the same state that 
they were in the night before — I had never opened them — and he looked 
them up. I saw them marked afterwards. I was particularly careful 
that the letters were put into the proper envelopes. The bottles were 
taken to my house that evening, and delivered up next day to Murray, 
They were afterwards given to Wilson in the same state. I took posses- 
sion at Mrs Jenkins', on the 13th April, of a top-ooat, and on the 14 th, of 
a Balmoral bonnet. [Identifies coat and cap.] I went with Mr Thuau 
to No. 7 Blythswood Square. He pointed out a window in Main Street 
— one of the windows of Miss Smith's bed-room. In that room we found 
two bottles and a photograph. I accompanied Mary Tweedale from 
Terrace Street, St Vincent Street, to Blythswood Square. At No. 4 
Terrace Street I shewed Tweedale my watch — ^it wanted five minutes to 
four. We went to Blythswood Square, and when we arrived there it 
was exactly four. We walked at a leisurely pace. Terrace Street is on 
the other side of SauchiehaU Street. 

By Mr Young — The letters found in Mrs Jenkins' I took to my own 
room ; they were not put in a drawer ; they were left open. My wife 
was in that room. I could not say precisely when we marked them. 
We marked the bottles on the 1st April, and the letters found in the 
lodgings might be all marked a week after that ; I daresay we began to 
maik them about the 3d April, I believe they were all marked within 
a fortnight, but I am not sure. I may have omitted to mark some, but 
not to my knowledge; I was asked afterwards to mark some which I had 
omitted. They had Murray's initials. Murray brought them to me in 
his own office. 

By Mr Mackenzie — I was in the room with the letters all night, and 
I am satisfied nobody touched them till they were delivered up to Mur- 
ray. The letters I omitted to mark were found in the lodgings. We 
visited druggists' shops, and made inquiries as to the sale of arsenic, as 
to the register only ; also on the road to Coatbridge, and at Baillieston, 
Bridge of Allan, and Stirling ; but we found no entries of sale of arseniq 
to any person of the name of L' Angelier. 

By Mr Young — Every shop or house we went in is marked in the list. 

By Mr Macxenzijs — ^The houses are the houses of doctors who have 
shops elsewhere ; we went to these shops too. 

The LoKD Justiob-Olerk — You say you are an assistant to Murray? 

Witness — Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Are you appointed and paid by Murray? 

Witness — ^Yes. 

The Lord Justice-CiiBRK — Then you go about and assist Murray 
without any legal authority or character at all f I don't imply that you 
are not a better officer thaii Murray, but in reality you are not appointed 
by the Sheriff? 

Witness — ^No. 

The Lord Jusncifi-CiiERK — Are you named in any wanuat for search ? 

Witness — ^Not that I am aware o£ 
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I^e LoBD Jv&nwR^hssK^Do yoa execute these wacrants yourself 
without Murray? 
- Witness — I have always Murray or some other officer wiiii lae. 

The LoKD Justice-Clerk — ^This system is perfectly new to me. 

William Wilson, examined by Mr Maokenzie — I am assistant to 
the Fiscal in Glasgow. I remember a box being brought to the Fiscal's 
office. I saw it first in Mr Hart's and Murray's hands. I took 
possession of its contents, and kept them for two or three days after- 
wards, and returned th^n to Murray, with one or two exceptions, to 
mark and label aooording to the place in which he had found them. H/q 
returned them with his own and M'Lftuchlin's initials. I went over 
them, and marked the envelopes with reference to each other. With 
one exception they remained in my custody till they were .so marked. 
The exception is No. 103. I took particular care in going over them 
to mark the letter with r^rence to the envelc^e in which it was 
found. 

By the Lord Justicx-Qlerk — ^I labelled them after Murray had 
initialed them. 

By Mr Mackekzie — On Wednesday the 25th March, Mr Stevenson 
brought me seven letters, which I identify. No. 71 is not one of 
the seven given to me by Stevenson. I believe No. 75 is one of them. 
No. 103 I know was got either from Stevenson, or Murray, or M^Lauch- 
lin. The tourist's bag was opened on the afternoon of the 31st March. 
They were marked by Mr Hart and myself. Nos. 113 and 125 I believe 
were found in the tourist's bag. The letters found in the lodgings I 
afterwards marked, the letters and envelopes relatively to each other. 
Murray also brought the bottles found in the lodgings, a cake of cocoa, 
and two bottles found in the prisoner's bed-room. They were handed to 
Dr Penny for examination. 

Cross-examined by the Deak — I am a clerk in the office of Messrs 
Hart and Young. I hold no official appointment. I kept the box with 
the letters two or three days before giving them over to Murray. They 
were locked up. I kept them because the officers were actively engaged 
in prosecuting inquiries into this case. I took no note of the time they 
•were out of my hands; but I think it would npt be more than one or 
two days. I might give them away on the Friday, and they would be 
returned on the Saturday or Monday. I cannot say how long they were 
in Murray's possession; the steps in the case wwe so numerous and com- 
plicated that I can't recollect. It is not impossible that they might have 
them for a fortnight, but I think they only had them two or three days. 
After they were returned by Murray and M'LauchlLn, one letter was sent 
to Edinburgh on the 6th April; the others were examined by Mr Young 
and mySfelf, and when examined, those which were considered relevant 
to the inquiry were selected by Mr Young and myself. Those marked 
by me were done partly in the office and partly in my house. I believe 
Mr Young did the same. The selected letters wa« reported to the drown, 
and sent to Edinburgh, and the rest were kept in a lockfast plaice in Mr 
Young's room. The letters sent to Edinburgh were not returned. They 
were principal letters. Copies were made of many of the letters, but I 
cannot say whether the selected letters were copied in our office. I can't 
say whether they were copied in the office or taken home by the clerks, 
I can't say whetib.er the Procurator-Fiscal lodged any of the letters in the 
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Sheriff-Clerk's hands. There are none of the letters, to iny knowledge, 
still in the Procurator-Fiscal's office. Mr Young took charge of the later 
part of the inquiry. [Shewn documents in the third inventory for the 
prisoner.] These were found in the deceased's lodgings; but I can't say 
whether they were only got out of the Proourator-Fiscal's office last 
Monday, on the application of the prisoner's agents. I don't know 
whether there are lettei's still in the Fiscal's office in Glasgow. Mr 
Young must answer that. I know that applications have been made 
within the last two months, on the part of the prisoner, for access to 
these letters, and the Crown desired us to refuse these requests. I know, 
also, that several packages were given to the prisoner's agents a few days 
before the indictment was served. 

By Mr Mackenzie — I believe it was by order of Crown counsel that 
the letters were sent to Edinburgh. I can't say if they were returned 
to copy, but I know they were copied. There were 198 envelopes, some 
containing four and some eight pages, and so difficult to decipher that I 
had to use a magnifying lens. About the beginning of June, instructions 
were sent to give the prisoner's agents full access to all the documents 
not libelled on ; and the prisoner's agents immediately applied for thera. 
In reply to the Lokd Justice-Clerk, witness stated that the Procurator- 
Fisc£d had possession of the documents. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk observed that the Sheriff-Clerk is the party 
under whose warrant these things are recovered, and he is responsible for 
their custody, and ought to have an inventory of them made immediately. 
The Procurator-Fiscal ought not to have possession of them. He thought 
after what he had said lately at Stirling on this subject, that such a thing 
would have been put an end to. 

The Dean op Faculty having applied for the warrant issued for re- 
covery of the documents. 

The Lord Advocate said he had been anxious that every facility 
should be given for the defence, but the prisoner had chosen to run her 
letters, and the case had to be prepared in a very short time. He ven- 
tured to say, however, that more facilities had been given for the defence 
in this case than he had ever known in any other. He had even desired 
that a private copy, made for his own use, should be given to the other 
side, before the indictment was served. They had given them a manu- 
script coj^y some days before the indictment was served, not only of 
the correspondence founded on, but of all the documents, but he did 
not think it his duty to allow access to the original manuscripts before 
the indictment was served. 

The Dean op Faculty said he was not attributing any discourtesy to 
his learned friend, but he complained most seriously of the conduct of 
his subordinates, in consequence of wliich they had not had thj&»time they 
ought properly to prepare for this trial ; and even down to this moment 
they had not the slightest satisfaction or certainty that the W had got all 
the documents which had been recovered in this case. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You could applv to the Co^rt for the re- 
covery of any documents that may remain. 
The Court then adjourned till next morning. 
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FOURTH DAY.--FiaDAY, July 3. 

Precisely at three minutes after ten the prisoner appeared at the bar, 
accompanied by one of the female warders of the prison and the police 
constables as before. Hardly a perceptible tracd of additional anxiety 
could be seen on her countenance. In the course of a few minutea 
subsequently the Lord Justice-Clerk took his seat on the bench, accom- 
panied as before by Lords Ivory and Handyside. 

The Court-room was crowded to excess, a number of ladies being 
scattered through the hall and galleries. 

The Dean of Faculty rose, and, addressing the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
said — Before the diet is again called, or the proceedings resumed, I wish 
to bring under the notice of the Court an occurrence of a very unusual 
form and kind. There has been put into my hands this morning a 
printed letter, which appears to be in the course of circulation, and 
which I will take the liberty of reading. [The letter, which was read, 
jvas dated from the Scotch Thistle office. High Street, Edinburgh, 30th 
Tune, and intimated that a full report would be given of the trial, and of 
ill the lettei's between the prisoner and L^Angelier, The circular was signed 
^ Jas. Cunningham."] After reading this circular, the Dean said — ^Your 
Lordsbip is of course aware that up to this moment the number of letters 
which have been put in evidence is extremely small, but that the number 
of letters which have been produced in this case is very large indeed ; and 
your Lordship is also aware that a very considerable number of these 
letters )iave been printed for the use of counsel on both sides. I am 
further informed that the letters which are printed, and v/hich amount 
to upwards of 100, are in the course of being set in type in this news- 
paper office, with a view to their being published to-moirow. It remains 
quite doubtful up to this moment how many of these letters may be used 
in evidence. They are truly of the most highly confidential character, 
and quite unfit for publication ; and I am sure I may say of my learned 
friend, the Lord Advocate, that he will not use one of them that is not 
essential to his case. Now, in these circumstances, it appears to me that 
the proposed publication is a gross breach of public decorum, and at the 
same time a most improper misuse of materials which, somehow or other, 
1 do not know how, have found their way into the hands of this printer. 
I am very much disposed to leave this matter in the hands of your Lord- 
ship, but I must at the same time take the liberty of urging that some 
proceedings should be taken for the purpose of preventing this proposed 
publication. 

The Lord Advocate said — If the circular to which my learned friend 
refers had fallen into my hands, I should have taken precisely the course 
which he has done. How these letters should have got into the hands of 
any person unconnected with the prosecution or defence, I am unable to 
say. I know that the strictest orders have been given that no copies of 
the letters printed by the Crown, and communicated by them to the 
lefence, should be given to any person whatever. I have every reason 
to think that these orders have been most carefully obeyed. I, however, 
thoroughly agree with my learned friend as to the extremely gross impro- 
priety of the proposed publication, and I am perfectly r^adytp PQ-opewt^ 
ivith bim in any proceedings which may be pewssary. p,^.^.^^^ ^. i^oogie 
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The Lord Justice-Clerk — The thing to be done is to order the imme- 
diate attendance of James Ottnningham, to explain how he obtained 
possession of a copy of these letters; because the communication of 
documents of such a character, or indeed of any documents not produced 
in evidence, is a most improper proceeding, and a gross contempt of 
Court Let an order, Aierefore, be made out, ordering the immediate 
attendance in court of James Cunningham. 

The examination of witnesses was then proceeded with. 
Mr William Hart, examined by the Solicitor-General — I am Joint 
Brocurator-Fiscal at Glasgow. Mr Young is my colleague. I first heard 
of L'Angelier's death about the end of the -same week in which it hap- 
pened. It haj^ened on Monday, 23d March. Mr Young first men- 
tioned it to me and Mr Wilson. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Were not letters brought to your ofl&cc on 
Wednesday the 25th ? Witness — I believe so ; but I was absent at that 
litoe unwell. 

By Solioitor-Gbnbral — It was after 1 came back when I first heard 
<rf it tkrou^ Mr Young. At that time no criminal information had been 
lodged at my ofl&ce. I saw one letter in particular brought to the office. 
There may have been others. It was No. 149 of the indictment. An 
investigatioif was going on at the time in regard to the death of L*Ange- 
lier. It was certainly not being conducted in the expectation that a 
(Criminal charge should result out of it. I read a quantity of letters in 
Hie course of the investigation, which had been brought to the office by- 
Murray and Stevenson. This was not in the course of that week^but of 
ihe following week. I ultimately made a criminal charge on Tuesday, 
the 31st March, against the panel, and got a warrant for her apprehen- 
sion, which was executed the same day, when she was examined. Before 
making the criminal charge, several witnesses had been examined in re- 
gard to the death. The precognition was generally as to the death. The 
Procurator-Fiscal had instructions to examine into sudden deaths when 
l&ere was anything peculiar in them. ' In the course of this investigation 
I had a number of letters read which came from L'Angelier's reposi- 
tories ; they were generally in envelopes, and I was particularly careful 
to restore the letters to their proper envelopes. 

Cross-examined by Mr Yoxtno — There was also a warrant obtained on 
the 30th March. I believe it is at Glasgow. I think it could be got 
Without difficulty. It was an application setting forth that the death of 
li'Angelier was suspected to have been from poison, and craving a war- 
rant to get the exhumation of the body, and to take possession of certain 
letters and documents in the repositories of the deceased. 
The Lord Justioe-Clerk — Desire the witness to get this. 
By Mr Young — [Shewn a copy.] It is a correct copy. I may mention 
that the application was to Mr Young, my colleague, and he kfciows 
better about it than I do ; but I know of it generally. I am not sure if 
the precognition before the 31st of March was taken before the Shjeriff. 
Was it reported to the Sheriff? — I can scarcely say that. Not that t you 
kridw of ] — I was not aware of it before the 31st, except that I knewlthat 
witnesses were in attendance, and were examined verbally; at least ithey 
were in the office, but I am not aware tha t they were examined im the 
presence of the Sheriff. Was any preogggllJJjJTftken by the Sherim on 
the 30th Mai?ch? — ^There was; they wer© not written precognitions I the 
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witneesea wore examined rerbailj in the Shet'iff's presence on the 3^1st j 
but I think their evidence was not written down. What Sheriff wa« 
that? — Sheriff Smith. I think this waB both before and after the pri^ 
souer s declaration* I know ih&t witnessea were in attendance at tb^ 
time the prisoner was under examination, both before and after. Whea 
was the prisoner committed for trial ] on the 3 1st? — No; she waa 
committed for further examination. Was any written precognition takeu 
befora the Sheriff at all?— A great deal. Sheriff Smith and Sheriff Bell 
took a great interest in the matter, as well as Sir Archibald Alison. [A 
copy of the petition and warrant shewn and identified. The warrant was 
read. It waa dated Glasgow, 30th March, and stated that the Sheriffj 
having Considered the foregoing petition, granted waiTant for the exhu^ 
mation of the body of the deceased, and authorised Drs Steven and 
Thomson, along with Drs Corbett and Penny, to examine it and report 
on it. Dr Penny was.also authorised to make an analysis* and to report; 
and further authority was given to make a search, as craved.]. What does 
the search refer to? is it to the words in the petition to search^ as far as 
necessary, the repositories and lodgings of the deceased? — I cannot per- 
fectly vouch for that. I should say that the last wordd in this copy are 
inaccurate. I should say that all the documents were to be obtained. 

By Solioitob-Gbnebal — This application made no mention of any 
charge against any person, or of any criminal charge at all Did yom 
make any selection of the letters which have been used and libelled on 
in this indictment ? — Made only a comparatively mnall selection. Thoas 
that have been used were printed lor the use of tha prosecution* A large 
portion of them were copied in manuscript in my ofi^ca I am not sure 
if they were all copied there. I^ think some of them were copied in tba 
Grown Agent's office, Edinburgh, but a large portion were copied in my 
office ; and I may mention that a large portion were actually copied by 
Mr Young himself, to prevent them, as much as possible, getting into 
improper hands. Was that a usual course for a Procurator-Fiscal to take? 
—It was not ; and the reason for it was to prevent the letters getting into 
improper hands. Was that because Mr Young and you thought they were 
of a delicate description ? — Certainly ; unusually so. The letters were 
extremely difficult to decipher. That undoubtedly made the transcribing 
of them a necessarily slow and difficult* process. They were in such a 
state origioally that they could not be used by counsel on either side. 
Copies were sent as well as the originals. I could scarcely state if I for- 
warded the originals to Edinburgh without copies ; and if there were any, 
they must have been very few. Suppose the letters had been ha4(ided' 
over without copies, it must have occupied a long time to have made them 
available. A copy of these letters was handed to one of the prisoner's 
agents* iu my own presence, in the Crown Agesit's office, Edinburgh^ but 
I cannot say when, except that it was some days before the indietmeat* 
The giving copies of the documents in print to the prisoner's agent must 
have saved a great deal of labour to the defence. I have held tbe office of 
Procurator-Fiscal for eleven years^ and hate been in connexion with the 
office for thirty-six years^ in Mr Salmon's time ; and in all my experiencfe 
1 have never known any case in which the same facilities were given to 
I the defence as in this. li^ regard to the letters which have been libelled 
\ on, did you forward them to the CroWnOffioe at any time?-^No; I think 
i not, Do you recoUeot of gettiti^ instructions from the C^ow& Offiee to 
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have these letters copied? — Certainly. When I got those instructions to 
have these letters copied, the Crown counsel had not seen the originals. 
We set at once to have them copied. If you will allow me, I would cor- 
rect an answer I gave to the question as to whether the original letters were 
first sent to the Crown counseL I think they were first sent to the Crown 
counsel, and then they were sent bagk with instructions to have them 
copied. The letters were so difficult to decipher, that they could not be 
easily read. They were all copied in the office by the clerks and by Mr 
Young, and assistance was got from the Sheriff-Clerk's office. Did you 
find much pressure from the Crown Office in regard to despatch in having 
these letters copied ] — Yes, they were rather exacting in their demands, 
and we could not keep pace with them ; and we got unusual instructions 
in consequence, telling us to use all despatch in having them copied at 
the expense of the Crown, and to employ parties beyond our office. 
When they were copied, they were sent to the Crown Office ; and that 
copy was communicated by the Crown Office to the agents for the defence. 
I am not sure when that was, but a receipt was taken for it. I think 
this was before the indictment was served. I am sure it was, though I 
cannot speak as to the date ; but I have no doubt Mr Young can, as he 
got the receipt. We also got instructions in regard to the letters not 
forwarded, telling us to make them accessible to the opposite party, i 
can scarcely mention the date of that ; but I think it was before the 
serving of the indictment. It was got by Mr Young, and I think he 
should be able to speak to it. Did the opposite party come to examine 
these documents 1 — Yes, Mr Forbes came. But did not copy them, I 
presume ? — I think not. Mr Forbes borrowed some of them, and Mr 
Young got the receipt for them. I cannot say how many he got. 

Cross-examined by Mr Young — Four clerks connected with our office 
were employed in copying these letters along with Mr Young, and I think 
five in the Sheriff-Clerk's office were also employed, making ten in all. 
The letters were distributed among these various clerks for the purpose. 
Were they allowed to take them home 1 — They were not allowed to take 
them home ; but I learned that one or two had taken theirs home to 
copy in the evening. I am speaking of the letters which were not 
libelled upon. Those which were forwarded were copied by our own 
clerks and Mr Young. Some of them were given out to tiie clerks in the 
Sheriff-Clerk's office. It was three or four weeks after the gist March 
before we commenced to copy the letters not libelled upon. I think it 
was in the month of June that access to the non-printed letters was given 
to the prisoner's agents. I cannot give the date more nearly. It is not 
the printed documents that I refer to. It was several days before the 
indictment was served that access was given. From the 31st of March 
until that time these letters had been exclusively in the hands of the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal in Glasgow and the Crown agent in Edinburgh. 

The Lord Justiob-Clbbk — I suppose fuller communication was never 
given by the Crown to the agents for the defence. 

By Mr Yoxmo — Several applications for access to the letters were made 
during both April and May from the prisoner's agents. No information 
as to what was contained in these letters was allowed to them until June. 

Mr Taylor Young — I am one of the Procurators-Fiscal in Glasgow. 
The first information I got about the case of L'A ngelier's death was on 
Tuesday, the Slst of March, J wderstQgd4II^K jpcS^niortm examination 
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had taken place by Drs Thomson and Steven. Mr Hart ^v^ras away from 
home at that time. There was nothing done on the Tuesday; but next 
morning Mr Kennedy called round, and said that a post mortem examina- 
tion had been ordered, for the purpose of letting his friends know of what 
he had died. He said that there was some love afl&iir in the concern, and 
that there were some letters in Messrs Huggins* counting-house, which I 
think he said he had not read. I said it might be material to send round 
and see some of those letters, that we might see about the case. Mr 
Stevenson brought six or seven letters. They were handed to me and 
our assistant, Mr Wilson. We read them; made Mr Stevenson mark 
them with his initials; and they were afterwards carefully laid aside. 
After that we ordered inquiries to be made, by sending to his landlady, 
and at Drs Steven and Thomson. The first thing to find out was what 
L'Angelier had died of. We ordered the stomach to be examined, and 
referred to Dr Penny to report to us. After we had learned from him 
that poison was contained in it, we thought it proper to make an applica- 
tion to have the body exhumed; and as there was reason to think he had 
died of the effects of poison, to apply to the Sheriff for a warrant to make 
a search at the druggists' shops. It was on the Monday following, the 
30th, that we came to the conclusion that the death had been caused by 
poison. Ultimately a great number of letters were brought ^om L'An- 
gelier's repositories to our of&ce. We copied a number of them. I 
perused the whole of them. They were, on a rough calculation, about 
300 in number, but in reality there were about 500, owing to more than 
one being often placed under the same envelope. It took ten days before 
I could read them. I made a selection of them, with the view of report- 
ing the case to the Crown. The utmost care was taken to put the letters 
into their proper envelopes. We found that this course interrupted the 
business very much. 

Andrew Murray — I am a writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, and was 
employed by the Crown Agent to look over some letters, said to have 
been written by the prisoner, with a view of taking a correct copy of 
them. I took the originals and read from them to my clerk. We did 
so, letter by letter. I then took the copy into my hands, and he read 
the originals. As we proceeded, we marked each letter so compared. 
The proof, as corrected, was then read by the clerk, and a new copy, pre- 
pared and compared faithfully with the proof, was signed with my initials. 
I found it a very diflScult procedure. The letters were very difficult to 
decipher. It took four days to the letters, and an additional day to the 
proofs. 

By the Court — Those which we thus finally corrected are now in the 
clerk's hands. Each letter was put up with its own printed copy. I 
marked each letter, and put the corresponding marks upon the printed 
copies. [Shewn letters No. 1 and 2.] These are my initials and num- 
bers, and they are the same throughout the whole. 

Alexander Souter Hunter — 1 am a clerk. I went over the docu- 
ments with Mr Murray. [Identified the initials.] We took every means 
to insure accuracy. 

. Rowland Hill Macdonald — I am comptroller of the sorting office in 
the Post Office of Glasgow. I have been shewn a variety of letters ajid 
envelopes, with the view of reporting on the postmarks. [Witness was 
here shewn three letters^ the dat^s and places of posting of which be 
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certified. In order to save iime^, he tben withdretr with the jmdor eounsel 
OH each side, in order to examine the whole of the letters.] 

Georoe M'Caul— I was acquainted with the deceased. He dined with 
me in Edinburgh od the Saturday previous to his death. I recollect his 
1?riting a note to Mr Kennedy, of Huggins Si Co., Glasgow, and my put- 
ting a postscript to that letter. He seemed very well, but said he had 
been unwell before. He talked of going to the Bridge of Allan. He did 
not say anytMng to me about expecting a letter. He said nothing about 
having had an illness, or two illnesses, before that. He spoke only of 
his recent illness. 

By Mr Youno — I saw L'Angelier for tho last time on Monday, 16th 
March, the Monday after the Saturday on which he dined with me. It 
was after dinner. He said he had been dining with Colonel Fraser at 
Portobello. 

By the Lord Advocate — I saw him on the evening of the Thursday 
before the Saturday. That was the first time. 

By the Court — L'Angeher was a good-looking man, pleasant enough. 
I never saw him in the company of ladies. 

Robert Monteith — I am a packer in the employment of Huggins and 
Co. I knew L'Angelier. He has asked me to address letters for him. 
I addressejl one to Miss C. Haggart^ Rowaieyn, Row. I wrote the same 
address for him afterwards. I addressed ten or a dozen so. I have onoe 
written an address to the same person in Blythswood Square. Her name 
was Miss C. Haggart, Blythswood Square. 

By Mr Young — The reason he gave was, he did not want his hand- 
writing to be known. 

Robert Sinclair — I am in the employment of Huggins & Co. Did 
L'Angelier ever ask you to address a letter for him to a person of the 
name of Haggart? — Yes; he did so twice. The full address I put was, 
"Miss C. Haggart, care of Mr jAmes Smith, India Street, Glasgow." 
This would be a little more than twelve months before his death. 

Cross-examined by Mr Young — ^What was his reason for asking you to 
address theta^-^He said it was to prevent his handwriting being known. 

Janet M'Dougall — I am postmistress at RoW. I remember, in the 
course of the years 1855 and 1856, letters coming here addressed to Miss 
Bruce, to be called for. I did not take any account of the number, but 
I should say there were seven or eight in the course of the year. One of 
Mr Smith's servants got these letters. I think it was Jane Lindsay that 
got them. I know, at least, it was one of the servants of Mr Smith of 
Rowaleyn. There was no person of the name of Miss Bruce at Row. 

Catherine McDonald — I have a lodging-house at the Bridge of Allan. 
I remember Mr Smith and his family coming to me last spring. They 
came on the 6th March. Miss Madeline Smith was with them. They 
stayed till the 17th, when they left for Glasgow. 

Robert Tblfer Corbett, examined by the Lord AnvooATfi — I am a 
physician in Glasgow, and senior surgeon in the Infirmary. I was 
called to assist at the post mortem examination of the body of L'Angelier, 
and concurred in the report made on that occasion. So fiar as you 
could judge without analysis, what was the general conclusion formed 
by you froip the appearance of the body?— rThat the deceased ha^ 
died from the eifects of irritant poison. Was there anything in tb/e 
appearance of the body from whieh you could judg^ as to the tii^ie 
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when the poison was administered 9 — I may mention that the morbid 
appearances presented were of two different kinds — one shewing the 
result of recent action, and the other the result of action at a period 
antecedent to that. Will you describe the last of these two appearances] 
— :Several small ulcers, each about the sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
with elevated edge, on the upper part of the duodenum. Would such 
ulcers have been characteristic of the effect of irritant poison at the dis- 
tance of a month ? — They might ; but it is impossible to fix any date. 
Were they such as an irritant poison, administered a month before, would 
have produced 1 — I think they were. They were of longer standing than 
immediately antecedent to death. In other respects had the body the 
external appearance, in colour and otherwise, of death produced by arsenic 1 
— In the duodenum and intestines it had. Will you describe the appear- 
ances you think characteristic of arsenical poisoning ? — They are inflam- 
mation and ulceration ; the ulceration being the effect of the inflamma- 
tion. Jaundice is an occasional symptom of death by arsenic ; I mean by 
that, the yellow tinge of the skin. Jaundice is not a necessary symptom 
of the presence of arsenic. It is not a common symptom ; but it is aa 
occasional symptom. Extreme thirst is one of the symptoms of poisoning 
by arsenic, and a symptom which shews itself very early. Would you say 
that extreme thirst was characteristic of British cholera? — Not in its 
earlier stages. What is the usual time a dose of arsenic takes to exhibit 
its effects ? — From half-an-hour to an hour. That is the average time. 
Longer periods have been known, but are very unusual. Do they vary 
according to quantity 1 — It depends more on the mode in which the poison 
has been administered than its quantity, and on the state of the stomach. 
If a person had been made the subject of repeated doses, would it be more 
likely to operate quickly or the reverse 1 — The irritability of the stomach 
would make it more likely to operate quickly. Have you known, from 
reading, whether cases of murder have frequently occurred where large 
quantities of arsenic were found in the stomach 1 — I have read of such 
cases ; but none have come within my personal experience. How much 
arsenic has been foimd on those occasions 1 — I cannot speak as to quan- 
tity. I can refer to cases in which details were not given, but where the 
quantity was said to be large. 

By the Dean of Faculty — What do you mean by large ? — Well, large 
is a very general term. That is the reason I put the question ; would 
twenty grains be a large dose ? — It would certainly be a large dose. I 
mean a large dose to be administered. Are you aware of homicidal cases 
by arsenic where so large a dose was given as twenty grains 1 — I cannot 
refer to any case just now. When you spoke of jaundice as a mark of 
arsenical poisoning, am I right in supposing you meant only the symp- 
toms of jaundice, which consists of yellowness of the skin 1 — Yes. Not 
that which is exhibited by the eye ] — I mean the oongunctiva too. Can 
you tell me any case of arsenical poisoning in which the jaundice symp- 
torn was seen 1 — I cannot condescend! upon a particular case. I have not 
met with any case personally. Upon what authority do you state that 
it is a known symptom 1 — Upon the authority of Dr Taylor, in his work 
on Jurisprudence. Dr Taylor, in his work, refers to another authority-— 
to Marshall But I wish you very particularly to condescend upon an 
authority for the statement you have made ; I will give you any book 
you like to name^ and I ask you to point out your ai] 
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that it is a symptom. Not except from reading ?— No. Well, if you. 
can point out to me nothing more than that single line in Taylor's book, 
I entreat you to give it me. — I am not aware that it is mentioned in any 
authority but in the article in that book, but I would require to read it 
over. But surely, Dr Corbett, when you came here to swear, as a man 
of skill, that jaundice is a symptom of ai*senical poisoning, you are pre- 
pared to give us a better answer than that. Do you know that there is 
a life depending on this inquiry 1 — I do. Have you no better answer to 
give me 1 — Nothing, but that I know jaundice to be a secondary symptom 
from arsenical poisoning from my reading. Is there any reading you 
can condescend upon except what you have pointed out ? — No other. 
Could such ulcers as you have described just now as appearing on the 
upper part of the duodenum be produced by other causes than arsenical 
poisonings ? — They might. By what yther causes 1 — I have never met 
with them myself, in any other instance, on that part of the duodenum, 
except in this case. But I believe it is quite within the range of possi- 
bility that such ulcere might arise from some enteric fever. Would 
they arise in the case of inflammation of the upper portion of the intes- 
tines ? — They might. Before this, have you made examinations in cases 
of arsenical poisoning ? — Only once before. That was a case recorded in 
the Glasgow Medical Journal for 1856. I do not remember the name of 
the person. Who was conjoined with you? — Dr John Crawford, of the 
Andersonian Institute. Dr Penny was also engaged to make the analysis 
in the same case. 

By the Lord Advocate — You know, from your reading and study, that 
jaundice is an occasional symptom of arsenical poisoning ? — Appearances 
of jaundice are a symptom. Are you speaking about the appearances 
during life to be found in a person who, immediately after swallowing 
food, had been seized with severe pain and intense thirst ? You would not 
tj^ink, because he had a yellow colour, that that might not be the effect 
of arsenical poisoning ?— That might or it might not be. Would the ap- 
pearance of jaundice lead you to suppose it was not ? — ^The appearance of 
jaundice would not sway me very materially one way or other. Have 
you made a great xnoxiy post mortem examinations? — Yes; but only one in 
which death was produced by arsenic. 

Professor Penny of Glasgow, who was examined on Wednesday, was 
again put in the witness box, and examined by the Lord Advocate — I 
understand you have made some examinations in reference to the effect 
of the colouring matter in the arsenic you purchased from the two drug- 
gists in Glasgow % — I have. Would you be kind enough to state the 
result 1 — Some of the arsenic I purchased at Murdoch's, which was mixed 
with soot, I gave to a dog, and I had no diflSculty in detecting the soot 
in the stomach of that dog after death. I administered arsenic, coloured 
by myself, to another dog, and had no diflSciUty in detecting the indigo 
in that case by chemical tests. I administered to another dog a portion 
of the araenic sold by Currie, which, it will be remembered, was mixed 
with indigo. After death I detected black particles in the stomach of 
that dog, but I could not undertake to identify the arsenic found with 
the arsenic given ; I mean .1 found carbonaceous particles, but that I 
could not undertake to say that these particles were of themselves suffi- 
cient to identify any of the particular description of poison administered4 
But, as I administered it myself, it piust have been t^e^^^at least, iJl 
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kuow of no other source. I could detect no arsenic in the brains of the 
dogs. I found solid arsenic in the stomach as well as in the texture of 
the stomacL These are the results I obtained. 

By the Court — Is it the fact that there is less arsenic found in the 
brains of animals than in the brains of human beings 1 — I am not aware. 
In the one case I detected blue colouring matter of indigo, and in the 
other carbonaceous particles. 

By the Dean of Faculty — Did you make yourself acquainted with the 
nature of the colouring matter of Currie's arsenic before administering it 
to the dog 1 — I did. Did the black particles you gave correspond to the 
constituents of the colouring matter ? — They have a close resemblance to 
them, both in physical appearance and in chemical properties. Were they 
not, in physical appearance and chemical properties, identical? — They were. 

Christina Haggart or M^Kenzib, wife of Duncan M'Kenzie, joiner, 
examined by the Solicitor-General — Since the end of March last I 
was married to Duncan M'Kenzie. I was servant in the family 
of Mr Smith, Miss Smith's father, in Glasgow. I was two years 
with him, and I left last Whitsunday. The family consisted of 
Mr and Mrs Smith and five children — Miss Madeline Smith, Miss 
Bessie Smith, and Miss Janet. Miss Bessie was a grown-up young 
lady, about two years younger than Miss Smith. Miss Janet was about 
twelve or thirteen years of age. The eldest son was John. He was about 
sixteen or seventeen, and the youngest son, Mr James, was two or three 
years younger. He was till the end of March last at school in Edin- 
burgh. Mr Smith has a house at Rowaleyn, near Row. They lived there 
a good part of the year while I was with them. They went about May, 
and came back about November. The first winter I lived with them they 
lived in India Street. That was the winter before last. Last winter they 
lived in No. 7 Blythswood Square. When they were living in India 
Street, Miss Smith pointed out a French gentleman to me. I did not 
know his name. She never spoke of him to me by his name. I did not 
know his name until after I was taken to the County Buildings. When 
she pointed him out to you, did she tell .you anything about him ? — She 
told me he was a friend of hers. Where was he when she pointed him 
out 1 — He was walking on the street, and we were in the drawing-room. 
We saw him from the window. He was just passing along the street. 
[Shewn a photograph portrait of L'Angelier, No. 180.] That is a likeness 
of the gentleman pointed out to me. Did you ever see him come to the 
house in India Street 1 — Yes. Did he come into the house 1 — He did. I 
was asked by Miss Smith to open the gate for him. It was the back gate 
she asked me to open. I did so. This was during the day. I think the 
family were all in church at the time, except her youngest sister. It was 
on a Sunday. He went into the laundry. I did not shew him into the 
laundry. It was Miss Smith who did so. She went in with him. The 
door was then shut. He remained there about half-an-hour, I think. 
He came back to the house on other occasions. These were at night. 
I don't remember how often he did so. I don't think it would be more 
than three or four times at most. At what hour of the night did he 
come 1 — About ten o'clock. Was that after the femily had retired ? — 
No ; before they had retired to their rooms. Would the family be at 
home at that time ? — So far as I remember, they would. Did he always 
go to the laundry f-r^No ; he generally stood at the back gate after that. 
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Did he not eome into the house at all ?-«— Not to my knowledge^ Do you 
believe tbtat he did not 1 — I believe he did not* Did Miss Seaitk g6 out 
to him ? — Yes. How do you know it was the same gentleman 1 — I saw 
him at the gate. Do you mean by evening the gate that you just set 
it open; and then kept it so? — I opened it both when he was there and 
when he was not there. On some occsasions when I went to open the 
gate T found the gentleman standing at it, and on others he was not. 
Did Miss Smithy on those ocoafiions when you opened the gate, go out to 
him t — I did not see her, but I think she did. You reached flae back- 
gate by the back-door of her house 1— Yes. And left it also open 1 — I 
did. Was there any person in the laundry at the time 1 — No ; the 
back-door beii^ a good piece away from the laundry. Might Misa 
Smith and the gentleman have gone into the laundry without you know- 
ing it ? — They might. During that season, when living in India Street, 
did you ever point out this gentleman to Duncan M'Kenzie, your present 
husband t — ^Yes. Did you mention his name to Duncan M'Kenzie 1 — I 
said he was a friend of Miss Smith's. But did you mention his name 1 
— I don't remember. Try and recollect whether you said his name was 
L'Angelier, or some such name ? — I don't remember. Did you ever 
speak to that gentleman during that season ? — Yes. Did he make you a 
present 1 — Yes* That was during the season you were living in India 
Street ? — Yes. What was the present ? — He gave me a dress. Did he say 
what he gave you it for 1 — He did not. When the family were living at 
Eowaleyn, did you ever see that gentleman there or in the neighbourhood ? 
— Not that I mind of. Were there ever letters addressed to you, but in- 
tended' for Miss Smith, while you lived in India Street ? — ^Yes. Did 
Miss Smith tell you that they would be so addressed ? — ^Yes ; she did. 
Did she say from whom they were to come 1 — She said they were from 
her friend. Did you understand who she meant by that i—1 thought 
she meant L'Angelier, How many letters came in that way 1 — I cannot 
tell ; a good many came to India Street. I gave them all to Misa 
Smith. Did any letters come to Rowaleyn addressed in the same way 1 
— Yes. How many 1 — Very few.; but I don't remember how many. Did 
you ever get any letters addressed to Miss Bruce while living there 1 — I 
called for them at the Post-ofl&ce. And got them ? — ^Yes. Who desired 
you to call for them 1 — Miss Smith. Did you give these letters to Miss 
Smith ? — I did. Did Miss Smith ever give you letters addressed to a 
gentleman to post 1 — Yes. What was the name 1 — I cannot pronounoe 
the name. Was the same name on them all 1 — On some of them. Was 
it a name like L'Angelier ? — I think it was L'Angelier. I posted letters 
for her to that name when we were in India Street and Blythswood 
Square, and also during the two summers while we were at Rowaleyn. 
Did you ever deliver any letters for her with that address ? — Yes. Where 
did you deliver them 1 — In Franklin Plaoe^ Glasgow. Did you deliver 
more than one letter so addressed ? — Only one. 

By the Lobd Jitsticb-Clerk — When you say delivered, do you me 
you saw the gentleman, or that you left the letter at the house) — I l^ft 
it at the house. 

By the SoIiIOitob-Gensbal — In the Blythswood Square house, is th4re 
a back-door leading through a small entrance to the back gate, and theif 
into the lane ? — Yes. 

The Court then retired for a few minutes, Diiibfiar retw^ii &e LoJ 
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JcrsTiofi-Ci/HBit asked if Mr Cunningham, from the Scotch fhiMle office, 
was present, or if there was any conMnunioation from him in answer to 
th43 summons of Mr Mnnro 1 — No answer being made, his Lordship then 
asked if there were any reporter present from the Thistlt oflBice, and stated 
that it would be as well to give notice to Mr Cunningham that if no 
appearance were made for him, it would be visited as contumacy and con- 
tempt of Court. 

.Mrs M*Kenzie was then re-examined — Did Miss Smith at one <5me ask 

you to do/ anything to that back gate in Blythswood Square house ? 

— Yes ; she asked me to open it. Can you tell me when that was 1 How 

long it was before Miss Smith was apprehended ? — It was a good long 

time before that. Was it a week or a month ? — I think it was more 

than a month. I don't think it was two months. Do you think it was 

approaching to that ? — I cannat say. What time of the day was it she 

asked you ? — It was at night. How late was it % — I think it was past 

ten. How much past ten?^— I don't recollect. Where was she when 

she asked youl — In her own room. Her room was down stairs on 

the same floor with the kitchen. In what room did you sleep f — I slept 

in the back room, next to the back door. The cook slept there with me. 

Her name was Charlotte McLean. I was in Miss Smith's room when she 

told me, and Charlotte M'Lean was in the kitchen. When I opened the 

back gate into the lane, I did not see any person there. I came away 

and left it open, and returned into the house. Did you leave the back 

door of the house open '{ — Yes ; I left it open also. And where did you 

go] — ^I went into the kitchen. Before going into the kitchen, did you 

see Miss Smith % — I met her in the passage. , In what direction was she 

going ^ — ^Towards the back door. Did you hear any other footsteps than 

those of Miss Smith ? — I heard footsteps coming through the gate. Did 

you hear when Miss Smith went out ? — No. How long did you remain 

in the kitchen 1—1 don't remember the time. Was it a few minutes, or 

Icmger 1 — -It was longer ; it would be balf-an-hour at least. I think it 

might be an hour, but I could not say. Charlotte M'Lean was with me 

in the kitchen during all the time. What is your usual time of going to 

bed 1 — ^Ten or eleven o'clock. Was it past that time ? — Yes. Did you 

remain longer in the kitchen than usual 1 — I think I did. What made 

you do so ? — Miss Smith asked me to stay in the kitchen. When did 

she tell you that ? — When she was speaking to me in the bed-room. She 

asked me if I would open the back door, and stay in the kitchen a little. 

Did she say why? — She said she was to see a friend. Did she say 

where 1^-^he did not. While you stayed in the kitchen, did you 

know where Miss Smith was ? — ^No.^ Did you not know that she was in 

your bed-room? — I did not know it. I had no doubt that she was there, 

but I did not know it of my own knowledge. What made you leave the 

kitchen at last % — We left when we heard Miss Smith going to her own 

room. That is, the cook and you left ? — ^Yes. How did you know when 

Miss Smith went to her room % — We heard the door of her room shut. 

Did you hear the door of your room open % — No. Did you hear the 

back-do(»r of the house shut?— No. Did you find it shut when you 

went to your bed-room 1 — I am not aware. The kitchen is at the front 

of the house, and my bed-room is at the back of the house. There is 

also a front area, with an area gate and a low door 1 — ^Yes. Where was 

iiie.fcey of the area kept?— It was sometimes in the kitchen and 
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sometimes in the boy's room. Did you ever hear, before Miss Smith- 
was apprehended, that she was going to be married 1 — I did. Who told 
you of it 1 — Mrs Smith, her mother. Can you say when she told yoa 
that? — I can't remember the time ; I think it must have been a good 
while before the apprehension of Miss Smith. Did you, in consequence 
of that communication, ask Miss Smith any question ? — ^Yes ; I asked her 
what she was to do with her other friend. She told me then, or some 
time shortly afterwards, that she had given him up. Did she say any- 
thing about her letters ? — 1 asked if she had got them back, and she said, 
" No ; and that she did not care." Did you at any time refuse to receive 
letters for her ? — Yes ; that was in India Street. Was it after you had 
received some there 1 — It was. What did Miss Smith say 1 — I do not 
remember. When you were in Blythswood Square, did you also refuse to 
receive letters for her 1 — Yes. What did she say then 1 — I don't remember 
of her passing any remark. Did she ever say anything about the window 1 — 
She received letters in at the window. Was that after you refused to receive 
them for her ? — It was in consequence of that. Did you ever see L' Ange- 
lier in Main Street, close to the house 1 — Yes. Was that at night 1 — Yes ; he 
was walking along. Did he seem to be just passing, or was he loitering 
about the place ? — He was walking backward and forward. That was 
about the beginning of last winter. Could Miss Smith have passed at 
night, when you were in bed, from her own bed-room to the kitchen wi);h- 
out being heard by you ?— -Yes, Could she have passed upstairs from 
her own bed-room without being heard by you 1 — She could. The stair 
leading up to the dining-room door is very near her bed-room door, is 
it not 1 — Yes. Did you ever see any rats about the house in Blythswood 
Square ? — No. You were not troubled with them 1 — ^No. Do you re- 
member Sunday, the 22d March ? — Yes, I was unwell that day. I kept 
my bed in consequence. What time did you get up ] — ^^Between four and 
five in the afternoon. I saw Duncan M*Kenzie, my present husband, 
that same evening. He came between seven and eight o'clock. There 
was family worship in the house that eVening, at the usual hour — nine 
o'clock. I was present at it ; Miss Smith was also present at it with the 
rest of the family. Duncan M'Kenzie remained in the house while we 
were up at worship. He remained in my room. He was there when we 
came down again. 1 left Miss Smith in the dining-room when I came 
down stairs. I did not see her again that evening. I went to bed about 
ten o'clock, or a little after it. The cook slept with me as usual that 
night. When did M*Kenzie leave?— I think it would be near tea 
o'clock. Did you hear anything in the course of the night in the house 1 
— I did not. Were you aware of any strangers being present in the 
house ? — I was not. Do you remember of Miss Smith leaving home un- 
expectedly in the course of that week ?--Yes. Do you recollect the day ? 
— I think it was the Thursday after the Sunday I have been speaking 
about. Do you remember if on the Wednesday evening Miss Smith was 
out at an evening party 1 — She was out on some evening, but I cannot 
say if it was Wednesday. Can you say if she was at home on that Wed- 
nesday evening at the usual time ? — I cannot say. On that Thursday, 

at what time was it discovered that Miss Smith was not at home ? I 

think it would be about eight o'clock in the morning. Was there a key 
to the back gate into the lane 1 — Yes. Had you clwgo of it ?— Yes. 
Wliat sort of a gate was it l^lt is a large wooden gate. How high is the 
back wall I—It is a high wall j it may be twelve feet high,Ogie 
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By the Lord Jus'Mce-Clbrk — 13 the large wooden gate a gate for tak- 
ing in coals 1 Is it big enough for a cart to come through ? — No ; it is a 
big door in the wall. 

By the Solicitor- General — But the key of the back-door of the 
house, who had charge of that ? — It always stood in the inside of the 
door. The back gate was usually snibbed ; it was sometimes locked. 
Then a person from the inside could open the back-door by the key which 
stood in the door, and then open the back gate by unsnibbing it 1 — Yes. 
Where was the key of the front door up-stairs kept 1 — I did not lock it. 
I think it stood in the lock. I had charge of cleaning out Miss Smithes 
bed-room. Did you ever observe during the months of February or 
March last that the water in Miss Smith's basin was coloured peculiarly 
black or peculiarly blue ? — No. You saw nothing unusual of that sort ? 
— I did not. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — When the family left India 
Street, where did they go to? — They went to Rowaleyn. When was that? 
— In April or May of 1856. How long was it before their going to Rowa- 
leyn that you became aware of the correspondence you have spot en of? — 
It would be some weeks. After you had received some of these letters, 
you declined to take in any more; what was the cause of that? — Her 
mother found fault with me for doing it, and forbade it. When did the 
family come back from Rowaleyn? — In November last. Can you tell me 
how long after they came back that the occurrences of that evening when 
you opened the back gate and Charlotte McLean and you stayed together 
in the kitc^^en, took place? — I cannot tell exactly; it would be a good 
while. Would it be weeks or months? — I cannot say. I remember the 
family going to the Bridge of Allan. How long before that was it that 
this visit was paid? — It must have been a good long time before that. 
Would it be half-way between the return of the family from Rowaleyn 
and their going to the Bridge of Allan? — I cannot say. 1 cannot tell 
which it might be nearest. Can you tell us when it was that Mrs Smith 
mentioned to you that her daughter was going to get married? — I don't 
remember the time. How long was it before the death of the French 
gentleman? — I cannot tell you. Was it before they went to the Bridge 
of Allan? — Yes. I suppose you have no doubt that the interview be- 
tween Miss Smith and her visitor took place in your bed-room on that 
night? — I do not know for certain. Could it have taken place anywhere 
else? — It might have been in the lobby. It might either have been 
there or in my room. Miss Smith's youngest sister slept with her at 
that time. She would be in bed by that time. My present husband was 
frequently in the house at that time — several times in the course of a 
week. I remember the circumstances of the night of Sunday the 22d 
March very well, and of all that happened. I saw Duncan M*Kenzie 
away. He went out by the back-door. 1 saw him to the outer gate, and 
think I snibbed it after him. I have no reason to suppose I left the inner 
door open that night, but believe I locked it as usud. I had left Miss 
Smith in the dining-room along with the family after prayers. I did 
not see her again that night. She gave me no reason to suppose she had 
a meeting that night. I do not know that Miss Smith and her youngest 
sister went to bed that night at the same time. The back-door makes a 
noise when' opened if locked. The lock makes a considerable noise when 
it is turned. The door is close to my bed-ropm, I dgn't know a Jady 9? 
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the name of Miss Pervj. She might ha.ve hem a visitor at Mr Smith's, 
but I do not know. The boy opens the door when Tisitors call. My 
room looks into the back area. The window is protected by iron stan- 
chions, like all the other low windows of the house. 

By the Lord Justigb-€lerk — When the family went to the Bridge of 
Allan, the servants were all at home. On the Thursday morning that 
Miss Smith had left the house, I do not know if she had taken any 
quantity of clothes with her. I saw her upon her return ; and when she 
returned there was a small carpet-bag with her, containing some of her 
things. The bag was not a very small bag. It was about the size of 
one that a lady carries her night things and small changes in. It was in 
India Street that I was desired by Miss Smith's mother not to receive 
letters; but I received some afterwards. Why did you receive them, 
then? — ^The witness not answering, 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — I suppose, as Mr M'Kenzie was coming 
in a good deal to visit you, you could not well refuse them for Miss 
Smith? (A laugh.) 

Charlotte M*Lean — I was cook in the family of Mr Smith, the pri- 
soner's father. I was six months with him, up to last Whitsunday. I 
have never seen any gentleman coming to the house to visit Miss Smith 
without the knowledge of her family, and was not aware she received any 
against their consent. She never, to my knowledge, gave me letters 
addressed to L'Angelier; nor was ske, to my knowledge, in the habit of 
addressing any to him. I never saw any letters addressed to Miss Bruce 
at Row. I remember in the course of last spring remaining one night in 
the kitchen with Christina Haggart. Christina asked me to do so. She 
gave as the reason that some person was speaking to Miss Smith. I 
could not say I heard Miss Smith in the passage when I was in the 
kitchen. I afterwards heard her go into her bed-room; and upon that 
Christina Haggart and I went to our bed-room. I remember Sunday, 22d 
March, and of Christina being imwell, and keeping her bed. I was up- 
stairs at the family worship that night, and left Miss Smith in the dining- 
room. I did not see Miss Smith till next day. I heard nothing in the 
course of the night to attract my attention. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of FACULTr — I went to bed that night 
near eleven o'clock. 

Duncan M'Kenzie — I was married to Christina Haggart a short time 
ago, and was visiting her on the evening of Sunday, 2*^d March. I left 
about ten by the back door and back gate through the wall. I did not 
see how the gate was secured. I was in the way of visiting Christina 
when the family lived in India Street. Christina pointed out a gentle- 
man to me at the back door of India Street. I never sav/ him again. 
She did not tell me anything about him. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — I saw this gentleman at the 
back door. I spoke to him. When I was coming up to the house he 
asked me if I was going in. I said, Yes. He a^ed me if I knew 
Christina. I said I did. He asked me if I would ask Christina to come 
out and speak to him, I did so, and she went but to speak to him. I 
was present when they met, but did not hear what they were saying. • I 
saw they talked together. I was not jealous about this — (a laugh) — ^but 
Christina was afraid I would be so. I afterwards got a letter signed " M. 
Smith," meaning the prisoner, telling me that it was>^^^ Christina 
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had seen, and therefore she hoped there would nothing arise out 6f it 
between Christina and me. 

BytheLoRD Justicb-Clbrk — Have youthat letter ? — I did not preserve it. 

By the Dean — I never saw that gentleman again. I was frequently 
about the house afterwards, and also about the house in Blythswood 
Square. 

Jambs Galloway — I live at 192 St George's Koad, Glasgow. I know 
L'Angelier by sight, as he lived close to a relation of mine. I remember 
Sunday, 22d March. I saw L'Angeller that day about nine at night in 
Sauchiehall Street. He was going east. If he wished to go from Franklin 
Street to Blythswood Sqiiare, he was in that direction. It was about 
four or five minutes* walk distant from Blythswood Square. 

Cross-examined — When I met L'Angelier that night, he was walking 
rather slowly. 

Mart TwEBDALI^— I am servant to Mrs Parr, who keeps a lodging-house 
in Terrace Street, St Vincent Street, Glai^ow. I knew L'Angelier; as ho 
was in the habit of sometimes coming to see a Mr McAllister, who lodged 
in Mrs Parr's. I remember of Sunday, 22d March. I saw L'AngeUer 
that night at twenty minutes past nine. I saw him standing at the door. 
He asked for Mr McAllister, who, however, was not at home. L'Angeher 
had on a topcoat of light colour, and a Balmoral bonnet, like those now 
shewn. When I told him Mr McAllister was not at home, he did not 
come in, but halted at the stairhead, and then went away. I went with 
Bernard M'Lauohlin from Mrs Parrs to Blythswood Square. It took 
about five minutes. 

Cross-examined — L'Angelier halted at the top of the stair. I thought 
from this he would like to come in, but I did not ask him. He did not 
seem much disappointed that M'AUister was not at home. 

Thoxas Kevin — I am a night constable in Glasgow. My beat in 
March last took in Mr Smiths house, No. 7 Blythswood Square. [Shewn 
a photograph, and identified it as that of L'Angelier, whom he had see;i 
more than onoa] I did not know his name, but I saw him about two 
months previous to hearing of his death. I saw him in Main Street pn 
that occasion. As well as I can recollect, it was between ten and eleven 
at night, or about eleven. HiB was standing near a lamp-post, at the^nd 
of the back lane. I turned down the lane at Main Street, and he came 
up and met me. He said, " A cold night." I repUed, " Yes." He then 
said, " Do you smoke?" and on answering " Yes," he put his hand into 
his breast pocket and gave me two cigars, and passed on. When I met 
him he would not be more than the breadth of this court-room from the 
wall at the rear of Mr Smith's house. I saw him again about ten or 
twelve days afterwards. On that occasion he was passing along at the 
garden by the railings on tihe north sid^ pf Blythswood Square, going 
south towards West Eegent Street. He was rather passing opposite Nos. 
5 and 6 Blythswood Square, west of No. 7. The houses are on one side 
and tihe gardens on the other, and he was on the garden side. I saw him 
again about a fortnight or three weeks previous to the first time I was 
examined by the Fiscal. He was on that occasion at the comer of West 
Regent Street and Main Street, coming towards Blythswood Square. It 
was early in the night. It would be, perhaps, between nine and ten. I 
never saw him again. 

Cross-examined — I cannot awear to the date, but it was about a forte 
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night or three weeks before I was examined by the Fiioal-^that was the 
2d of April. I was on my beat on 22d of March m Main Street. I did 
not see the gentleman that night. I am quite sure of that. 

William Youko-^I am a photographer at Helensburgh. [Shewn 
photograph, No. 179.] I made it. It is the portrait of Miss Smith. It 
was done on 18th September 1856, and by her desire. 

The LoBD Jubtiob-Olebk asked if Cunningham^ the person who had 
signed the Thistle circular, was yet in attendance ; and on being told in 
the negative, his Lordship desired a policeman to be sent to the Thistle 
office to see if he had returned. 

The Lord Advogatb said that Mr Bell (the proprietor) said it was 
never intended to publish a:nything but what was proiduoed in evidence. 

The LoBD Ju9TIob-Clbbk said that might be sufficient, but that Cun- 
ningham would require to appear. 

Mr BowLAin> Hill Maodonald, a Post-office official, who had been pre- 
viously examined, was then again examined — ^I hare examined all the 
postmarks. Some of these are illegible, and they are mentioned in the 
statement made. {Shewn No. lOL] I found this one illegible. The 
•figures must have been 2 or 20 something. It may have been the 2d of 
•February. If not the 2d, it is about the 20th. [Shewn No. 105.] I think 
this is the 10th February. There is only the letter E far the month. 
The 10th is distinct. It must, be December or February ; it may be any 
month the second letter of which is E. It is marked 57, and tiberefon 
cannot be Deicember j it must be February. [Shewn No. 111.] It is 
quite illegible. [Shewn No. 145.] This was posted in Glasgow; and if 
posted at the General Post-Office, then it must have been between 11.45 
and 1. If posted at a pillar-box, it may have been posted between nine in 
the morning and half-pabt twelve. 

By the Lord Justige-Clbbk — ^The postmark is Saturday morning. 
It is addressed, ^'M. E. KAngelier, 11 Franklin Place, Great Western 
Road, Gldsgow." 

The LoBD JusncK-CLfiBK-— I believe general instructions have been 
given to stamp lette^rs much more legibly, and I observe you have got 
better stamps. • Witness — Yes, my Lord. 

The Lord Jjtstiob-Clerk— What you have seen in this case will i 
gest the desirableness of this ; and you had better give my compliments 
to Mr Abbott, and tell him he had better give ftirther instructions to the 
Scotch offices. 

Janb Towers — (This witness was deeply affected on being brought 
into Court) — I am a sister of Miss Perry, who lives in Glasgow. I knov 
she was acquainted with L'Angelier. I now live in England ; but in 
March last I and my husband were living at Portobello. I remember 
of L'Angelier coming to pay us a visit. 1 had seen him a year before. 
He dined with us. He talked almost the whole time about his health. 
He said something about cocoa and cofiee. He said he had been getting 
cocoa and coifee, and, after taking them both, they had disagreed with 
him, and he had been ill. He said he had been in the habit of taking 
coffee, but he was not accustomed to cocoa. He spoke of more than two 
occasions on which he had been ill. He made the remark that hi 
thought he had been poisoned. This was after- telling us of the coed 
and coffee. Nothing was said about who had poisoned him, and no quet 
tions were asked. My husband was preserit.^,^^^^^^^ by ^OOgie 
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Tba Dbsak of Faculty — No one else 1 — I believe one of my daughters, 
named Jepiima, might have been present, but I cannot answer. You 
are not sure ? — I don't think so. Was there a Miss Murray 1 — T think 
she bad been in» but that she had gone. 

f% The Lord Advocate — When was it that L*Angelier dined with you ? 
—On the 16th March. 

The Dean — Are yoij quite sure of that ? — ^Yes. Is it just memory, or 
anything particular, that makes you sure ? — There are many circum- 
stanoes in conn/exion with it that maizes me quite sure. What are these? 
— My daughter being from home visiting, and many other circumstances, 
make me sure. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk— Is that another daughter th^n the one yoi; 
formerly mentioned 1 — Yes. . 

By the DBAN-^It wag in the course of conversation that those remarks 
were ^ade by L'An^elier. They were made after my asking him what 
had been the matter with him. 

Jam^ Tqwbrs — I wa^ living at Brighton Place, Portobello, last March. 
I knew L'Angelier very slightly, I met him once or twice at my sister- 
in-law's in Glasgow, I recoDect his dining with me at Portobello one 
day last March, and the conversation turning on his health, he stated 
he had had a very violent bilious attack or jaundice. He did not say 
bow i^ a&cted him. He stated he had had first two attacks after he had 
takdn soiAO coffee and cocoa. He had another attack afterwards ono 
night, when he had fallen down on the floor of his bed-room, and was 
unable to creep to bed. Another time when he was ill he bad been able 
to creep to bed and kuQck at the wall for his landlady. He spoke a good 
deal about this matter. He said that he thought himself poisoned after 
taking the coffee and cocoa, 1 n^de the remark when he said so^ " Who 
would poison hinj, or what could be any person's object in doing so?" I 
don't recollect his making aijy other remark about it. He said he was 
going to retixm to Glasgow, and then going from thence to the Bridge of 
AUauu He looked quite well» From what he said, I understood he took 
the OQCoa^.on one occasion, and the coffee on another, and that op, both 
occasions he was the worse of it. . , . 

By the Dean of FAgpxiTY — It was pn the 16th of March, the Monday 
before hi? death, that he dined with me. I am sure it was the* Monday 
before his death. .. He appeip^red to be quite in good health and spirits. 
He ate a good deal. He was a man of a talkative turn. What was the 
style of his converga};ion? — He ppoke of his complaints ; and, of course, 
being asked some questions about Glasgow society, he feipoke about that. 
What were the particular subjects about which he spoke? — He spoke about 
his complauits a good deal. Did he seem fond of talking about himself? 
— Vejcy. I tbQ^gnt he was a vain person. Was his conversation rash and 
vapouring in character ? — There was nothing very particularly apparent 
when be was with us that day.. I should think thevQ was nothing rash 
or vapouring. On other occasions have you observed that ?— My know^ 
ledge pf him is very ?mall, as I had never met him above twice or thric? 
before.. Was he a, man who seemed to speak a good deal without think- 
ing? — That question I cannot answer. 

By tbe Lord Advocate— He did not tell me from whom he bad the 
coffee or cpcoa, 

By. tb^ PpAW-rDid he s^y anything about the reason vfxji^tib^i^pa 
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did not agree with himi — He said he was always in the habit of taking 
coffee, which always agreed with him, and he was not surprised cocoa did 
not agree with him, as he had not been accustomed to it. 

By the Court — On one occasion he was ill after taking the coffee, as 
well as after the cocoa. 

Maby Abthdr Perry, examined by the Lord Advocate — I live at 144 
Renfrew Street, Glasgow, and was acquainted with the late Mr L'Angelier. 
I became acquainted with him about the year 1853. We both attended 
the same chapel — St Jude's. About the spring of 1855, I came to know 
him intimately; the intimacy went on gradually. In the early part of 
the summer of that year, he told me he was engaged to Miss Madeline 
Smith; and I was aware from him, from that time forward, of the 
progress of his attachment and correspondence. In August 1855, I 
was introduced to Miss Smith; he brought her to call on me. After 
that I received several letters from her. [Shewn No. 11.] I received 
this letter from Miss Smith. It has.no date. I think I received it 
about the end of September or beginning of October 1855. [Shewn 
Nos. 19 and 20 — one letter.] I also received this letter from her in 
the spring of 1856. [Shewn No. 27.] I received this letter also from 
her in the spring of 1856. It is signed " Mimi." That was a pet name 
by which L'Angelier called her. [Shewn No. 29 J I got this dtrihg the 
spring of 1856. No. 45 I received in' June or July 1856. No. 83 I 
received from her early in January 1857. No. 14 1 is a letter from 
L'Angelier to me. It is dated '' Bridge of Allan, 20th March." The 
last paragraph is — " I should have come to see sOme one last night, but 
the letter came too late, so we are both disappointed." I understood that 
that paragraph referred to Miss Smith. L'Angelier was frequently at my 
house, and dined with me occasionally/ Down to the beginning of 
February 1857 he had generally good health, but during February he 
seemed not so well as formerly. In. the beginning of February, he 
said he had heard a report of another gentleman paying attentions 
to Miss Smith. He said Miss Smith had written him on the 
subject. One time she had denied it, and another time she had evaded 
the question. This would be some time during February. He dined 
with me on the 17th February. He told me that day when he next ex- 
pected to see her ; that was to be on Thursday. The 17th was a Tuefs- 
day. !tle was to see her on the Thursday. I did not see him again till 
the 2d of March. He was looking extremely ill then. When he came 
in he said, ** Well, I never expected to have seen you again, I was so ill." 
He said he had fallen on the floor, and been unable to ring the beU. He 
did not say what day that was, but from circumstances I knew it was the 
19th February. He did not tell me he had seen Miss Smith on the 19th. 
He told me of having had a cup of chocolate which had made him ill. 
He told me of that on the 9th March. He took tea with me on the 9th 
March. On the 2d he said he could not attribute his illness to any cause. 
On the 9th he said, " I can't think why I was so unwell after getting 
that coffee and chocolate from her." I imderstood he referred to two 
different occasions ; " her " meant Miss Smith. He was talking about 
her at the time. He did not say that the severe illness which came on 
after the coffee or chocolate wafi the illness he had referred to on the 2d 
March ; but 'I understood so. On the 9 th March he was talking of his 
extreme attachment to Miss Smith ; he spoke^o|.^iJ ^^^if^^^ioxL He 
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said, '' It is a perfect &8ci|iation my attachment to that girl ; if she were 
to ponon me I would forgiye her." I said, '^ You ought not to allow Bach 
thoughts to pass through your mind ; what motive could she have for 
giving you anything to hurt you 1" He said, " I don't know that ; per- 
haps she might not be sorry to be rid of me." All this was said in ear- 
nest, but I interpreted the expression " to be rid of me " to mean rid of 
her engagement. From what he said there seemed to be some suspicion 
in his mind as to what Hiss Smith had given him, but it was not a serious 
suspicion. I never saw him again alive. On-^he 9 th he spoke of her 
intended marriage. He said he had heard she was to be married, but he 
said he had offered to her some months before to discontinue the engage- 
ment, but she would not then have it broken. Some time afterwards die 
wished him to return her letters, and she would return his. He refused 
to do this, but offered to return the letters to her &ther. That is what 
he told me. On the 23d March I received a message—" Mr L'Angelier's 
compliments ; he was very ill at Franklin Place, and he would be very 
glad if I would call." That was about ten in the morning. I went about 
mid-day, aVid found he was dead. I called on Mrs Smith, and intimated 
his death to her. I saw Miss Smith ; I did not mention it to her. She 
recognised me and shook hands ; asked me to go into the drawing-room, 
and if I wished to see her mamma. She sdso asked if anything was 
wrong. I said I wanted to see her mamma, and that I would acquaint 
her with the object of my visits I did not know Mrs Smith before. I 
know Mr Philpot. He met Mr L'AngeKer on the 17th February at my 
house. He met him on another occasion about the same time. I had a 
warm affection for Mr L'Angelier, and corresponded with him frequently. 
I thought him • a strictly moral and religious man. He was a regular 
attendant on church. I was very much agitated by the sudden shock of 
hearing of his death. I saw the body, and was very much shocked. 

Cross-examined by the Dean — I live in Renfrew Street. I was not at 
all acquainted with Mr Smith's family. When L' Angelier brought Miss 
Smith to see me, I knew the correspondence was. clandestine ; he told 
me that when the first engagement was formed he wished to tell her 
father, but she objeeted ; he then, asked her to tell her fether herself, but 
she objeeted to that also, and he was very much distressed. I knew 
that he was not acquainted with her fisi,ther or mother ; he knew her 
sister. In August 1855, when she was introduced to me, I knew the 
engagement had existed for a few weeks, but I don't know how long 
they had been intimate with each other. L'Angelier told me he wa3 
introduced to Miss Smith at a lady's house — at Mrs Baird's. He said he 
had met her there. I was aware that their intimacy was disapproved of 
by the family, and that the engagement was broken off at one time. In 
one of the notes she wrote me, she says her mother bad become aware of 
it. I never knew that her father or mother had abated their dislike of 
the intimacy. I wrote on one occasion to Miss Smith, advising her to 
mention it to her parents. I advised Mr L'Angelier not to renew the 
engagement after it was broken till her parents were aware of it. He 
said hi intended to do so; that he renewed the engagement provisionally, 
Hiss Smith haying promised on the first opportunity to make her parents 
aware of.it. I knew that they met clandestinely. I corresponded with 
both at the time. [Shewn No. 11 of third inventory for the prisoner.] 
If This ia a letter, which I wrote to L' Angelier, postmark ^ ^ 
it ia as follow* :~ . 
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Though you have not told me 8o, dete PAng^li^i*, that ydtt hnye wcelvei tilcli kind 
eheering notef from Mhni, that you are quite comfortable asd liappj-^at least a great 
deal less isad than tou were last eveainff. I felt so sorry for you when you were so ill 
and miserable, and yon are solitary in Glasgow, and yet I coald do nothing to help to 
cheer yon, my kind friend. To-day I saw Simi, with her mother and Bes3e — ^at least 
I thini it was her mother ; Mimi looked very well, and I beliete she saw me. Are yon 
ftufferingp also frotn year neck? Best wishes foit your happiness and Mimi's. 

[Shewn No. 99, tod rftad it as follows] : — 

Dear L'AnoeltI:r,— Pray don't tWnk of taking the trouble of calling at my atint's. I 
feel uncertain of the reception that yon might reoeive. I ought to have spoken of this 
yesterday, bat had such a bad headaobe that I vTas quite stupid. I enclose a note for 
Mimi. Amons my forgets yesterday, I omitted to ask whether I should take notice of 
her birthday ; out I am very fond of all these days, and you are so also ; and therefore 
1 wish her many happy returns. You are, however, quite at liberty to put it in the 
fire if you are inclined to incendiarism. I riiall think of you both on the Idth, for I 
Wish yon very good news and a hagipy evening. I wish yoU many happy returns of 
her birthday. 

The reception I ih^e refer to has no reference to Miss Smith ; it refers 
to a relatiye of mine who did not much fancy him. [Shewn No. 1^^ and 
reads]— 

My dear UAngeUer, — ^As I inuilt be out on Monday forenoon, and may be 
engaged in the evening with a friend from Edinburgh, who hiu come to town for a few 
days, will you defer your visit till Tuesday ? 1 had wished to send a message to Mimi 
last tune I saw you, but f had no time for a word. You are, I hope, now enjoying a 
very happy interview, i am longing to hear from yon. Meanwhile Mieve me, &c. 
The interview refers to Miss Smith. That I knew was a clandestine 
interview. L'Angelier was in the habit of writing to me. Oar corre- 
spondence went on for perhaps two years. Very often my note did not 
require an answer. It might be asking him to come to tea or call ; lat* 
terly we addressed each other by Our Christian names. I addressed him 
by his surname, and he addressed me " Dear Mary," or " My dear 
Mary f never " Dearest Mary.*' I was first introduced to him by a lady 
now resident in England — Miss Philpot. I knew his mother liyed in 
Jersey. 1 never inquired what her occupation was. He had two sisters, 
and he had a brother who died some time before. I don't know that I 
ever inquired what his occupation was. I don't think I was in the habit 
of meeting him in other houses in Glasgow than my own. I have said 
that circumstances enabled me to fix an illness of L'Angeliet^s on the 
19th February. I remember that he said he did not go to the office on 
a certain day after that, but that he w^nt on the Satu^ay ; that fixed it 
for a Thursday, and I knew it was not the last Thursday of February. I did 
not recollect this when I was first examined, but it was suggested to me 
by the Fiscal's amanuensis. I recollect it now, but not from that. The 
amanuensis said the 19th was the date of his first illness in his pocket- 
book. That was on the 4th June (referring to notes). I made these 
rioteq^after wards. Till he told me I did not recollect the 19t'h as the 
day, but I recalled it some days afterwards. Hart was presetit when the 
clerk mentioned it. I never 6aw the Sheriff. The dates of my precogni- 
tions are 6th, 7th, and 23d April, 4th, 5th, and 23d Jutoe. When I saw 
L'Angelier on 2d March, he described the nature of his illness ; he said 
he was so ill that he fell on the floor, and was nnable to call for assist- 
ance till next morning ; that it was unlike anything he had ever felt be- 
fore; that he was conscious, but unable to move. HA spoke of hia 
second illness as a bilious attack or jaundice. It was prior to 9th 
March that he told me of the diseontinuanc6 of the Engagement; it% 
might have been in the latter part of January or some part of FebiWy, 
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Ha told me thefi that some months before, imaginiiig Mm Smith rather 
cool, he offered to break off the engagement, but he was not anxious to . 
do bo; he said this waa some months preyiously. She would not accept 
'sthis. He said that afterwards she proposed a return of the letters on 
hoih sides. That might be about February. He said he. refused to do 
tihat, but that he offered to give the letters to her father. I did not 
understand the meaning to be that he threatened to shew the letter^ to 
her Either. I understood that to be a consent on his part to give up the 
engagement, and he so represented it. Miss Smith would not accede to 
that proposal, and the engagement remained unbroketi at Miss Smith's 
desire. That was on the last occasion that he referred to it. 

By the Loed ADVOCATH-i^[Shewn No. 20.] This was Written in March 
1856. 

By the Lord JufiViOE-CiiBSK-^The Sheriff was not present, when the 
clerk of .the Frocumtor-Fiscal suggested this to me.. 

The liOBD Jvwacx-Ghmas, — It turns omt, then, that you were examined 
by the Procurator privately, with no Sheriff present to riestrain improper 
interference ; and your recollection is corrected by the Procurator's clerk 
•-*a pretty security for testimony brought out. in this sort of way. 

James Cunningham, the person who signed the I%Me cin}ular, here 
entered the court. 

The Lord Justics-Clisbe, addressing him, stated the nature of the ap- • 
plication mads by the Dean at the commencement of the sederdnt, and 
said that theciroular bore that all the letters that passed between the 
prisoner and L'Angelier were to be published to-morrow. Up to this 
time only one letter has been produced ; and the Court were desirous to 
know, £rst of all, whether and how he had got a copy of ^e printed 
letters? 

J. OuimiKaHAM-^I have no copy of these letters. 

The Lord JuSTiOB^CLisaK-M^The Court wished next to know if it was 
his intention, in framing this circular, to publish these letters to-morrow, 
-whether they were produced or not at the trial) 

J. CuNNiNGHAM'^I hopo your Lordship will excuse me* This is a yery 
unexpected scene for me. (A laugh.) Perhaps I may not answer you 
direct. Would you repeat the question ?-^0n the Lord Justice-Clerk 
doing so, Cunningham 6aid*-*-Certainly not ; only the letters produced at 
the trial. I had no copy, and have no copy. 

The LoBD JusTicB-CLSftK^-^The drcular was certainly incautiously exr 
pressed. 

J. CtntKiNOEAX — I see it now, but it is quite usual to issue in oases of 
this kind a ciroukr to oountry agents to provide for the demand. 

The Lord Justio&^Clbbk — All kinds of puti^g ? 

J. CaiirRmaBAM — Yes ; asin ererything else. 

The Lord Adtooatb ^en stated that they proposed to read No. 1 of 
the letters recovered by Murray from the print copy. 

Mr YouNa eaid he must objeet to this. He understood that the pro* 
posai was liot only to read No. 1, but all the letters professing to be 
oi^ginal. There were tetters included in the print copy, which were in a 
difSeteAt oateigory-^he meant letters not professing to be original, but 
profeasl&g to be copies and drafts ; and he did not mieftn to allude t6 
ihem at present It appeared that upon the 30th March the Procuratori- 
Fisoal of Qhfigoir present^ a petition to the Sheriff, setting iortk the 
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oi]*cumstances, suspicious as they appeared to him, connected with the 
death of this unfortunate Frenchman, and praying for a warrant, not 
only to exhume the body for a post mortem examination, but abo to search 
the repositories of the deceased, and to recover anything that the p^ose-^ 
outer might think it necessary to take possession of. And it appeare^ 
that that warrant was granted on the same day. They had not received 
the original, but the copy had been spoken to by the Procurator-Pificail. 
That warrant was put into the hands of a Sheriff-officer of the name of 
Murray, who took with him a person who was without any affidal oba- 
raoter, and they first proceeded to the office of Huggins, and next to the 
house of Mrs Jenkins, in both of which places a search and recovery was 
made. It further appeared that whatever was recovered at either of 
these places was kept exclusively in the hands of this officer and his 
assistant, and was thereafter either in the hands of the Procuratdr-Fiscal 
or of his clerks, or of the Crown Agent in Edinburgh, until somia partial 
access — whether complete access or not he was not in a position /to eay — 
was obtained to them by the prisoner's agents in June. He thought he 
was entitled to say, that when a prosecution, whether of a public or 
private nature, was made, the law of Scotland made no distinction 
between the two in regard to the rules and preliminary investigations 
and recoveries with a view to that taking place. According to the prin- 
ciple of -the law of Scotland, the recovery was made not by the prosecutor 
at all, but by the magistrate ; and the proper course to be followed in 
this or in any similar case would have been to secure whatever was 
recovered by the magistrate or by his officer, under the warrant of the 
magistrate himself. Whatever was recovered should have been imme- 
diately put into the possession of the magistrate himself, or into the 
hands of his proper clerk. However, instead of that, the prosecutor 
never, so far as we see from the evidence laid before us, submitted them 
at all to the inspection and consideration of the magistrate — the Sheriff 
of Lanark in this case ; neither were they placed into his hands^ or that 
of his proper officer, for custody, so as to secure that all that had. been 
recovered should be made available for the ends of justice. It was 
scarcely necessary that he should suggest to his Lordship how dangerous 
a partial production was to the ends of justice. They had nothing 
before them here to shew that they had upon the table, or within the 
control of either the one side or the other, all the recoveries that were 
made on the 30th March ; and he took leave to say that the rule and 
principle of their law had been outraged in this matter, and outraged in 
a manner very dangerous to the ends of justice. The magistrate had 
merely granted his warrant for the recovery, and took no further security 
for their being kept in such a state as to meet the ends of justice on 
both sides, but left them jentirely to the prosecution. If the magistrate 
has neglected his proper duty, the result of that, he apprehended, was, 
that no use could be made of what was thus recovered ; and it would be 
unsafe to admit any part of this correspondence in evidence. 

The SoLicTTOB-GENERAXi Said he was not sure, from the statement of 
his leained friend, whether he made two objections or only one to the 
production of this correspondence. He did not know whether his learned 
friend did not object to the course pursued by the proper authorities in 
their manipulation of these documents. If that was meant by his learned 
friend, he submitted that this was not the proper time for bringing such 
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^n objection. The other and principal objection, he understood, was, 
that these documents had been kept up in such a way as to preyent the 
prisoner from haying any security that the whole of the documents exist- 
ing in the repositories of the deceased have been recovered. As he un- 
derstood the theory propounded by his learned friend, it was that the 
iccovery of the doc\unents made by the warrant of the magistrates was 
for the benefit of both parties, and that, therefore, the documents should 
be at once put into the hands of the Sheriff or his clerk, and that he 
should be responsible for their safe custody. He (the Solicitor-General) 
took leave to demur to that thiBory, either in law or in practice. If that 
were the rule in practice, it would in effect just come to this, that in 
every county of Scotland all documents recovered under warrant in cri- 
minal investigations would immediately be placed in the hands of the 
Sheriff-Clerk, and when they were wanted by the Procurator-Fiscal, either 
for the purpose of being copied or of being transmitted to Crown counsel 
in Edinburgh, he would require to lodge a receipt with the Sheriff-Clerk 
for these documents. He (the Solicitor-General) would take leave to 
say, from the legal experience he had in several capacities, that such a 
proceeding was wholly novel and unknown in the practice of the criminal 
law in Scotland. But besides this, and in reference to the present case, 
he would say that the moment the Procurator-Fiscal found that this was 
a case involving the charge of murder (which, as the Court was aware, 
was on the 30th or 31st of March), he discovered by that that it was a 
prosecution of a kind that must necessarily be handed over to the Lord 
Advocate — a case which could not be prosecuted before the Sheriff-Courts, 
and over which the Sheriff could have no control. The Procurator-Fiscal 
necessarily became from that time merely the hand of the Lord Advo- 
cate, and every recovery which he made was substantially a recovery by 
the Lord Advocate. It was, therefore, essential that any document in 
the possession of the Procurator-Fiscal should be held by him for the 
Lord Advocate. But his learned friend stated that the Court must 
deal with these documents as in the case of a prosecution at the 
instance of a private party. He did not think there was any authority 
in the law of Scotland for such a procedure. But suppose a case; 
suppose that L'Angelier had not died, but that several attempts to 
poison him had been made, and suppose that he held all these docu- 
ments in his own hands, could it be said that he had any other diity 
to fulfil towards the prisoner's counsel, except to lodge them in the hands 
of the clerk of Court for production at the trial 1 In his view, this was all 
the absolute duty which lay on the public prosecutor ; but the Court had 
a discretion, which they wisely exercised, in seeing that the trial did 
not proceed until the prisoner s counsel had got sufi&cient opportunity of 
making themselves acquainted with those documents. The granting 
them such a delay was a question of time, and of that the prisoner had 
not availed herself. His learned friends contended that the Sheriff alone 
had authority to grant such a warrant. It was competent for any magis- 
trate to grant a warrant for the recovery of any document which was 
necessary; and if the Procurator-Fiscal, while at a distance from the 
county town, found it necessary to get a warrant, he could have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining it from a Justice of the Peace. Civil and criminal pro- 
secutions were widely different. In the former, the whole correspondence 
must be produced, or if that was not done, the prosecutj^jib^i^^^'^'^- 
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potent; but, of ooursei this was not the case in criihinal prosecutions. If, 
however, the counsel for the Crown found anything in those doouments 
which had come into their hands which went to establish the innoeence of 
the prisoner, they would have acted mpst un&iirly, if either, on the one 
handy they had carried on the prosecution, or if, on the other, they had 
prevented the prisoner's counsel from gettiug access to those documents. 
Nothing of the kind was, however, hinted, so far as he knew, in the pre- 
setnt case. The only respect, he submitted, in which this case differed 
from thoas which ordinarily came before the Court was, that the number 
of documents in the case, and which required to be produced, was much 
more numerous than usual. But the only difference which that could 
make in the mode of bringing forward the case was, that they would 
require more time for Uie investigation of these documents, and in making 
preparaitions for the trial. But if they had wished them earlier, or con- 
sidered it of importance, and their right, to get them early, they might 
have apphed to the Sheriff, as they thought he had the jurisdiction over 
them, or they might have applied to the Court of Justiciary; and he had 
no doubt that their Lordships would have granted any delay which was 
ne^ssiEay. The sum of the matter was this, they complained that the 
Lord Advocate had got into his hands certain productions, and of these 
productions he had used those which be thought proper^ and he had not 
used those which he did not think necessary. The counsel for the pri- 
soner said if they had had these documents in their hands, they would have 
used them differently; but where was the panel who was ever brought 
to that Court wiio was not prepared to make a similar objection 1 There 
was no ground fdr the statement that any documents which were in the 
custody of the Lord Advocate were not made accessible to the prisoner's 
oounsel. All the documents in the hands of the public prosecutor — ^many 
of them very iiiegible^-had been copied, and given over to the prisoner's 
oounsel. He apprehended that the objections of the defenders to the 
production of these documents were objections purely of time ; and, so 
&r as they had any weight, were the necessary consequence of the course 
they themselves had followed. The objections had no weight in law, for 
there was neither authority nor principle to bear them out. 

The LoBD Advooatb said that, even supposing there might have been 
some objection to the course foUowed by the authorities in Glasgow in 
reference to these documents, it did not follow from such an irregularity 
that the letters should be rendered inadmissible as evidence. He could 
quite understand tiiat his learned friend should say to him, " You have 
not identified these letters as being found in the repositories of L'Ange- 
lier.*' He thought that would be matter for the Jury to consider. It 
Would be enough for him to prove the handwriting, and that they had 
been found in such and such a bag or in such and such a desk. The Jury 
Would consider whether their identification was sufficient. Again, he 
could understand his learned Mend to say, you have not connected these 
letters in a satisfactory way with the envelopes ; but this also was a 
matter for the Jury to determine. But their objection, he understood, 
went a great deal further than that ; for, supposing he had proved their 
identification by half^a-doeen of witnesses, his learned friends held that it 
was incompetent to produce any letter or other document which had not 
been received from the custody of the Sheriff-Clerk. Where was their 
outhoritj for such a statement I The comm^u^stj|€^^^dpi(^ent wasi 
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that the doouments tb be used at the trial Vould in due time be lodged 
in the faaTids of the Clerk of Courfi, that the priioner might haye aa oppor*- 
tunity of seeing the same. So said the indiotment, and, in aoeordance 
Trith that, such had been the ordimary practiee ; but suoh had not been 
the case here. All these documents had been Bupplied to the prisoner 
before they were lodged in the hands of the Clerk of Court. But it might 
be said that it was the duty of the Sheriff-Clerk to transmit the doouments 
to the Cierk of Court. But in the Sheriff-Court the same form of indict* 
ment was found. There the Clerk of Court was the Sheriff-Clei^k, and 
those words proved most distinctly that in any criminal praotioe the 
Sheriff-Clerk was not the custodier of the documents to be produced at a 
trial. Hie learned friends said they did Hot know what documents were 
in the hands of the prosecutor; but had they taken any steps to remedy 
that ignorance 1 If they thought any of these documents had been with- 
held, they eould haye applied to the Court to be furnished witiii theih. 
But no suoh ap^ieation had been made; a^d, accordingly^ he submitted 
to the Court, independent altogether of the matter of principle, that this 
objections to the admissibility of the correspondence wsls without any 
foundation. In the next place, he hoped their Lordships woidd pause 
before laying down a general princif^le which would entirely alter the 
ordiuary coarse of procedure in such oases* He understood bis learned 
friends to say that the Sheriff-Clel^k is the legal custodier of aU doouments 
in criminal charges, and that they are only to be received by the public 
prosecutor, under an obligation to give him the same access to them as 
the prisoner's counsel. This wbuld.be a novelty in the first {^aoe^ and 
he believed would be productive of most injurious effects in practice. 
The best proof that no hardship had been felt in this caae was, that no 
application had been made for farther inspection; and his lesmed friends 
had not attempted to prove, although they had Mr Hart and Mr Young 
in the witness-box, that any documents had been withheld from them. 

The Deait of FxQXwrr prayed their Lordships to sustain the objeotimi^ 
not only as an act of justice in the present case, but as it would have the 
effect of discountenancing and putting a stop to a most vicious taoanner 
of procedure in the administration of the oriininal law of Scotland. He 
did not say that the Lord Advocate was not entitled to the possession of 
the documents for the purposes of the prosecution, and he did not say 
that his Lordship, or any other prosecutor, public or private, waa bound 
to produce, or put within the reach of the prisoner, every document and 
eveiy artide which he was to use until the proper time came for lodging 
them in the hands of the Clerk of Court before which the trial was to 
take place. But he was dealing with no suoh casla. He was dealing with 
the case of a prosecutor applying to a judge, obtaining the judge's war- 
rant, and by that means possessing himself of documents which, without 
warrant, he could not possibly obtain ; and he maintained that, if the public 
prosecutor got a warrant putting him in possession of documents of this 
description^ he was responsible for their preservation and safe custody. Thifii 
was the best answer to the strange illustration of the Solioitor-Qenend, that 
if the deceased L'Angelier had been prosecutor h^re, he would have been 
entitled to retain the documents in his own hands. Certainly he would; 
but why i Because he would not have had recourse to a ju€^ for a 
warrant to put him in possesnon of them. He had always understood, 
and be had the authority of every writer on the criminal law ^ Scotland^ 
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luble sdid l-rlt is s^d in geueral terios to be so. It i^s «p¥irmgly soluble 
ia oold water. It is not absolutely insoluble, however, eyeu in cold 
water. About the five-hundredth piart might be dissolved in cold water by 
violmit agitation ; and if the arsenic were to be boiled in the first instance, 
about a thirty-second part would remain in the water after it. cooled. Oold 
water is the worst of all things to hold ai-senio in suspension ; only the 
fine parts of the powder would be held in suspension. The coarse arsenic 
sold in the shops would be found to fall to the bottom. . Suppose water 
were used to wash the face or hands without drawing up the arsenic firom 
the bottom, you 'would not expect any very serious consequences to 
result f — I can paly say I should not like to do it myself. I do not 
know absolutely what would foUgw, but, on account of the risk, any 
person who would do so would do a very imprudent thing;. 

By the Lord Abvooath— Arsenic, though strictly heavier than watei*, 
would remain in suspension ? — The finer part of the powder would remain 
in suspensiDn, but not loi^g. .Can you t^ how long 1 — I never made any 
experiment, but I should say it would be a very short time. Speaking 
on mere haaard, I should say in the course of three or four piinutes there 
would be soaroely any of the arsenic remaining in suspension, s^nd there 
would only remain what had dissolved. I am speakings as I said, with- 
out having experimiented. 

By the Lord Justioe-Clerk — IJas arsenic any taste 1 — Your Lprdship 
is aware that there is a great deal of dispute about that. After the strong 
affixmatioii of its having no taste which I myself published, ft greater 
authority than I — Professor Orfila, of Paris — still adhered to the descrip- 
tion that it had a taste. All I can say about that is, that experiments 
were made by myself and others, as fer as it was possible to make experi- 
ments with so dangerous a substa^nce, and we found the taste to be very 
slight indeed; if anything, it was rather sweetidi, but all but impercep- 
jtiUe. Then, there om be no. doubt that large quantities of arsenic have 
beeok sw^ow'ed r^pjE«itedly by persons without observing 1 — The experi- 
ments were made by myself and two medical gentlemen, and, so far as we 
jyewl^ we.all a^^ed aa to thiO residt. Professor Offils^, of Paris, main- 
tained that the arsenic had a t^aste, though he referred to my experi- 
ments. Bi|[t I think I may add^ my Lord, that it }]^ struck me as 
very strange, that peither Orfila nor any others who feivq doubted 
these observations of mine on the matteir, said that they m^de experi- 
menti themselves. Orfila does not say so. He merely expiresses his 
beUe^ notwithstanding what I have stated. If taken in coffee or 
■cream, then, the arpenic, having, if any, a sweetish taste, would not 
be peroeptiWe?-— Not^tall. I think, my Lord, if you would allow me, 
I could put th|it in, a clearer point of view by a preliminary observa- 
tion, viz,, that several persons who have taken arsenic laorgely, without 
knowing at t^e tipa0 what they were taking, observed no taste, some olp- 
ierved « sw^t^ tcuite^ ^nd others what they c^ed an acrid taste. With 
tQgHxd to the aorimony, however, ifxQve were two fallacies. One was that, 
when asked Sibout the taste, they confounded the acrimony with the 
roughness of taste in the mouth; and, secondly, the burning effects 
slowly developed by tha poison afterwards. 

By the Dean — In these cases you have spoken of, in what medium was 
arsenic given ? — Sometimes in simple vehicles, such b& coffee and wine, 
md sws^msiR iti thiek^ iKa))BtaQ<s«)EV «UGh as ^^^^I^ j(^l^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
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instances where some roughness was observed in the ease of porridge ; but 
I cannot speak exactly as to the vehicles. I do not think the vehicle had 
much effect on the different tastes. I cannot state the quantity admi- 
nistered in these oases. I have no idea at present. Are these cases in 
which you were personally concerned ? — Strange to say, I have only been 
personally concerned during my life in two cases of poisoning by arsenic ; 
I mean personally concerned. I have, of course, been often in cases Hke 
the present. Were the cases to which you refer in support of your 
general view cases in which you were personally concerned, or merely 
recorded oases ? — It only came twice under my personal observation. It 
is thejipinion of Orfila that the taste of arsenic is an acrid, but not ^ 
corrosive taste. Exciting salivation, is it not ? — I think that is a pretty 
correct translation of the French. The word acrid is a professionai 
phrase, but Orfila uses the word apre, which rather means rough. 

The DEA.N — ^Yes ; in his 1st vol, p. 377, he does use the word ; but at 
p. 357 of the same volume you will find he says the taste is acre et cQVr 
rosive. ^ , 

Witness — I was hot aware of that. " Notwithstanding the statement of 
Dr Christison,'* I think he says, "the taste of arsenic is acrid." That is aU 
I remember of it. He did not say he made the experiments himself, nor 
did he give his authority. Orfila is a high name in the medical world; 
none higher of modem date in the department of medico-legal chemistry. 

By the Dean — You mentioned some experiments you had personally 
made, in combination with two other scientific gentlemen; would yoii 
tell me the nature of these experiments ? — ^We tasted the arsenic both in 
a solid and a liquid state, and allowed bdUi kinds to pass as far back 
along the tongue as it was possible to, do with safety^ so as to spit it out 
afterwards. We allowed it to remain on the tongue about two naiautes, 
then spit it out, and washed the mouth carefully. Can you give me any 
idea how much ars^c there was in your mouth on that oocAsion ? — About 
two grains. One of the gentlemen present, the late Dr Duocan, kept- 
three grains in his mouth a long time. We allowed it to remain on the 
tongue generally two minutes; a time quite sufi^cieint to ascertain the 
taste. 

By the Lord Advocate — Is it a common thing in cases of this sort to 
ascertain the quantity of arsenici— ^No. In the great majority pf crimi- 
nal cases it is not ascertained even within presumption. 

By the Lord JusTiOE-CiiBRK — Are you aware that a great chemist mam- 
tained that there was arsenic naturally in the bodies of all human beings^ 
— I have heard that ; but he afterwards surrendered his opinion. 

By the Dean — There has been a great shifting of opinion among 
medical men as to the probable effects of arsenic, has there not 1 — Not 
during the last thirty-five years. Prior to that our information as to the 
effects of arsenic was very vague. Was it not generally thought at one 
time that there was naturally awienic in the human stomach ^It may 
be so, but it is quite new to me. 

The- Clerk then read several letters which had been already spoken to 
by witnesses in the course of the trial. 

A series of letters, which had been identified as being in the prisoner's 
handwriting, were dien read by the Clerk. 

The first letter (No. I) had on the envelope which went with it the 
postmark, "30th April 1855." [In most cases o^ly ^t^a^^vS^ 
firom the letters] :— . ^' "^ ^ 
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Mt dear Emile— I do not fiael as if I were writing 70a for the first time. Though 
our intercourse has been very short, yet we have become as familiar friends. May we 
long continue so ; and ere long may you be a friend of papa's is my most earnest 
desire 

The next was No. 5, which bore the postmark, '•' 18th April 1855/' 
commenced : — 

Mr DEAR Emile — I think you will agree with me in what I intend proposing — viz. , 
that for the present tlie correspondence had better stop. I know your good feeling will 
not take this unkind ; it is meant quite the reverse. By continuing to correspond, harm 
may arise ; in discontinuing it nothing can be said. 

The letter No. 7 was objected to by the Dean of Faculty, as being only 
the fragment of a letter, apparently from the deq^ased to the prisoner, 
and found in the deceased's lodgings. After hearing arguments from the 
counsel on both sides, the Judges retired to consider the point, and on re- 
turning rejected the document, as it only amounted to some memoranda, 
apparently with a view to writing a letter, but nothing else ; there being 
no evidence that such a letter was ever ^ent, or that the mind of the 
writer continued as there indicated. 

No. II next read: — 

Dearest Miss Perry— Many kind thanks for all your kindness to me. Emile will tell 
you I have bid him adieu. Papa would not give his consent, so I am in duty bound to 
obey him. Oomfort dear Emile ; it is a heavy blow to ns both. I had hoped some 
day to be. happy with him, but, alas ! it was not intended ; we were doomed to be dis- 
appointed. You have been a kind friend to him ; oh, continue so. I hope and trust 
he will prosper in the step he is about to take, and am glad he is now leaving this 
country, for it would have caused me great pain to have met him. Think not my con- 
duct onkind ; I have a kind father to please. Farewell, dear Miss Perry, and, with 
much love, believe me yours sinowly, MiMi. 

No. 13 was addressed to Sir L'Angelier at Jersey, with the postmark, 
*' September 4, *55":— 

Monday, 3d. 
My dearest Emh^e — How I long to see you. It looks an age since I bade you 
• adien. . Will you be able to come down the Sunday after next ? You will be in town 
by the 14th. I do not intend to say anything tiU I have seen you. I shall be guided 
by you entirely; and who could be a better guide to me than m^' intended husband? I 
hope you have given up all idea of going to Lima. I ^vill never be sdlowed to go to 
Lima with you ; so I fancy you shall want to get quit of your Mimi. You can get 
plenty of appointments in Europe — any place in Europe. For my sake do not go. 
.... It will break my heart if you go away. You know not how I love you, 
Emile. I live for you alone ; I adore you. I never could love another as I do you. 
Oh ! dearest Emile, would I might dasp you now to my heart. Adieu for to-day. If 
I have time I shall write another note before I post this. If not, I shall have a letter 
at the garden for you ; so dearest love and a fond embrace. JBelieve me your ever 
devoted and fond MiMi. 

No. 15 ; postmark, " 3d Dec, '55 » :— 

Tuesday, two o'clock. 
Mr OWN DARLING HusBAND — ^I am afraid I may be too late to write you this evening, 
so as all are out I shall do it now, my sweet one. I did not expect the pleasive of see- 
ing you last evening ; of being fondled by you, dear, dear Emile. Our cook was iU and 
went to bed at ten. Thit was the reason I could see you ; but I trust ere long to have 
a long interview with you, sweet one of my soul, my love, my all, my own best beloved. 
. . . B. and M. are gone to call for the Honldsworths and some others. Never 
fear me; I love you well, my own sweet darlmg Emile. I>o go to Edinburgh and visit 
the Lanes; also, my sweet love, go to the ball given to the omcers. I think you shoidd 
oonsnlt Dr M^Farlane ; that is, go and see him. Get him to sound you — ^tell you what 
is wrong with yon. Ask him to prescribe for yon, and, if you have any love for your 
Mimi, foUow his advice. And oh! sweet love, do not tiy and doctor yourself; but, oh 1 
sweet love, follow the M.D. advice. Be good, for once, and I am sure you will be well. 
Is it not horrid cold weather? I did, my love, so pity you standing in the cold last 
night, but I could not get Janet to sleep, little stupid thing. «... My own 
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sweet beloved, I can say uothiug as to our marriage, as it is not certmu.wliea they may 
go from home— when I may is uncertain. My beloved, will we require to be married in 
Edinburgh, or will it do here ? lou know I know nothing of these things. I fear the 
banns in Glasgow ; there are so many people know me. If I had any other name but 
Madeline it might pass ; but it is not a very common one. But we must manage in 
some way to be united ere we leave town. How kuid of Mary to take any trouble with 
us. She must be a dear good creature. I would so like to visit her ; but no, I cannot. 
I shall never, never forget the first visit I paid with my own beloved husband ; my 
sweet dear Emile — ^you sweet dai-ling. . . . But, pet, I must stop, as they will be in 
shortly. If I do not post this to night you shall have a P.S. Much, much love ; kisses 
tender; long embraces — kisses, love. I am thy own, thy ever fond, thy own dear 
loving wife— thy Mim L'Angelier. 

No. 17; postmark, "Helensburgh, April 30, '56'*:— 

Tuesday, April 29, 1856. 
My own, my beloved EmLE, — ^I wrote you Sunday night for you to get my note 
on your birthday (to-day), but I could not get it posted. Disappointment it was to 
me — but — "better late than never." My beloved, may you have many happy returns 
of this day. . . • . 1 wish we were more alone; I wish I were with you alone — that 
would be true happiness. Dearest, I must see vou ; it is fearful never to see you ; but 

I am sure I don't know when I shall see you. t has not been anight in to^vn for 

some time, but the first night he is off I shall see you. We shall spend an hour of 

bliss. There shall be no risk — only C. H. shall know I have been 

reading Blackwood for this month. B. is a favourite publication of mine— in fact, I 
think It is the best^conducted monthly publication. I have only got the length of 
Henry VIII. in "Hume," and I agree with you it would not make a careless person be- 
come good. . . . Only fancy, in turning out an old box yesterday, I got an old 
note-book three years old, and in going over it, many of the pages had the name 
L'Angelier on them. I did not think I had been so fond of my darling then. I put it 
in the fire; as there ai'C many names in it I would not like to see beside yours, my 
own sweet darling husband. Now, this is a very long letter to-night. I must con- 
clude with a fond, ibnd embrace, a sweet kiss. 1 wish it were to be given now. 

JNTo. 21 ; postmark, dated " Helensburgh, May 3, '56": — 

Friday. 

My own, my beloved Emile— The thought of seeing you soon makes me feel 
happy and glad. Oh, to hear you again speak to me, call me your wife, and tell me 
you love me ! Can you wonder that I feel nappy V I shall be so happy to see you. I 
cannot tell how I long to see you ; it looks such an age since I saw you, my own sweet 

pet. I am well ; cold quite gone. P has been in bed two days. If he should 

not feel well and come down on Tuesday, it shall make no difierence. Just you come ; 
only, darling, I think if he is in the boat you should get out at Helensburgh. Well, 
beloved, you shall come to- the gate ; you know it ; and wait till I come. And then, 
oh, happiness; won't I kiss you, my love, my own beloved Emile, my husband dear? 
I don't think there is any risk. Well, Tuesday, 6th May ; the gate, half-past ten ; you 
understand darling. . . . My beloved Emile, I feel so delighted at the idea of 
seeing you, I cannot write. I hope you will be- able to tell me that we shall get 
married in September. Darling, I love you; I shall remain for ever trne. As you say, 
we are man and wife ; so we are, my pet. We shall, I trust, ever remain so. It shall 
be the happiest day of my life the day that unites us never more to separate. ■ . . . 
Beloved of my soal, a fond embrace, a dear kiss till we meet; we shall have more than 
one, love, dearest. From thy own, thy ever devoted and loving wife, thine for ever. 

Tuesday, hali-past ten o'clock. MiMi, 

JSTo. 23 ; postmark, " Helensburgh, 7th ;^' month illegible; year 1856. 
It reached Glasgow on 7th May : — 

Wednesday morning, five o'clock. 

My own beloved Husband — ^I trust to God you got home sate, and were not, 
much the worse of bemg out. ffliank you, my love, for coming so far to see your 
Mimi. It is truly a pleasure to see my Emile. If we did wrong last night it must 
have been in the excitement of our love. I suppose we ought to have waited till we 
were married. Yes, beloved, I did truly love you with my soul. I was happy ; it was 
a pleasure to be with you. Oh, if we could have remained never more to have parted. 
. . . Beloved, we shall wait till you are qmte ready. I shall see and speak to Jack 
on Sunday. I shall consider about telling mamma. But I don't see any hope from 
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hfer. I know her mind. Y^u, 6f cottrsft, cannot judge Of my partnte ; you know them 
not. 1 did not know, Or I should not nave done it> that I caused you to pay extra 
postage for my stupid cold letters ; it shall not occur again. Darling Emile, did I seem 
cold to you last night? Darling, I love you— yott, my own Emile. I love you with 
my heart and soul. Am I not your wife ? Yes, I am. And you may refct assurfeci, after 
what has passed, I cannot be the wife of any other but dear, dear Emile. No^ now it 
would be a sin. ... I shall always remember last night. I dread nexl winter. 
Only ftincy, beloved, us both in the same town and unable to write or see each other ; 
it breaks my heart to think of it. Why, beloved, are we so unfortunate? ... I 
shall always remember last night. Will we not often talk of our evening meetings 
aftef we are married? Why do you say in your letter — " If we are not married, I 
would not regret knowing you?" Beloved, have you a doubt but that we. shall be 
married some day? I shall write dear Mary soon. What would she say if she knew 
we were so intimate? • She woald lose all her good opinion of us both — would she not ? 

No. 25, a letter bearing to be from the deceased to the panel, was then 
offered, but objected to (on the ground that there was no evidence that 
it had ever been sent), and laid aside for the time. 

No. 31; postmark "Helensburgh, 14th," month aUd year illegible. 
Reached Glasgow, 14th June 1856 : — 

My BfiAREST £mil£,-^I shall keep your letter and press it in my boscnn. My fond 
Emile, are you well? 1 am longing so to see you, my sweet pet, to kiss and pet you. 
Oh, for the day when I can do so at any time. 1 fear we shall spoil each other when 
We are married^ we shall love each other so. How we shall eiyoy that time when we 
have no one to disturb us in your little room. 

No. 35 j postmark "Helensburgh, June 27, 1856":— 

Friday night. 

Beloved, dearly beloved Husband, sweet Emile,— How I long to call you 
miue ; never more to leave you. What must occur ere that takes place God only 
knows ! I often fear some cloud may yet fall on our path, and mar our happiness for a 
long time. I shall never cause you unhappiness again. No, I was unkind, cruel, un- 
loving, but it shall never be repeated. No, I am now a wife, a wife in every sense of 
the word, and it is my duty to conduct myself as such. Yes, I shall behave now more 
to your mind. I am no longer a child* ... If you only saw me now (I am all 
alone in my little bed-room) you would never mention your home as beimaf humble. I 
have a small room on the ground floor— very small— «o don't fancy I eouid not put up 
in small rooms, and with humble fere. But if you think it would do you good^ — a tour 
— go by all means for six months or so. I trust you will take great care of yourself, 
ana not forget your Mimi. Oh, how I love that name of Mimi ! You shall always call 
me by that name ; and, dearest Emile, if ever we should have a daughter, I should like 
Tou to allow me to call her Mimi, for her father's sake. ... As you ask me, I shall 
burn your last letter. It was my cold which prevented me going to AiTochar. . . . 
I was ill the beginning of this week, so if I should have the happiness to see yon 
Tuesday ni^ht I shall be quite well. I think I feel better this week. I cannot eat. I 
have not taken any breakfast for about two months, not even a cup of tea, notliing till 
I get luncheon at 1 o'c. I don't sleep much. I wonder, and so does M., that my K)oks 
are not changed ; but I look well, as if I eat and slept well. I don't think I am any 
.stouter, but you can judge when you next see me. But I must go to bed,. as I feci 
cold ; so good night. Would to God it were to be by your side, I would feel well and 
happy then. MiMi L'Angelier. 

It was again proposed to read No. 25. 

The Dean of Faculty objected to its reception, on the ground that 
while the postmark of No. 35 was Friday, 27th June, the letter itself 
at the end bore to have been written at one on the Saturday morning. 
This did not correspond with the postmark. It was therefore evident 
that the envelope was not the proper one ; sfnd could they even fix what 
was the date of this one, the reference to the last one was worth nothing. 

The LoKD Advocate held that the letter was one that ought to be 
received. 

After debate the Lord Justice-Clbrb: and Lord Handyside ruled that 
the letter could not be received, Lord IvoRTj^d|s|§pting^QQ[e 
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No. 37; posttbark, ^Helensburgh, 15th July 1856," envelope addresMd 
to M. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow : — 

My sweet, beloved, and dearest Emile,— I shall begin and answer your dear 
long letter. In the first place, how are you ? Better, I tnist. You know I did feel 
disappointed at our marriage not taking place in September. But, as it could not, 
why, then, I just made up my mind to be content, and trust that it may be ere long. 
We shall fix about that at our next meeting, which I hope won't be long. Emile, 
dear husband, how can you express such words — that you mar my amusements and 
that you are a bore to me ? Fie, fie, dear Emile, you must not say so again—you 
must not even think so — it is so very unkind of you. Why, I would be very 
unhappy if you were not near me. I did laugh at your pinning my little flower 
to your shirt. I always put your flowers into books — ^in the drawing-room, there 
I can go and look at them at any time. Do not weep, darling, fond husband, it 
makes me sad to think you weep. Do not do it, darling; a fond embrace and 
dear kiss to you, sweet and much-beloved Emile. Our intimacy has not been 
criminal, as I am your wife before God — so it has been no sin our loving 
each other. No; darling, fond Emile, I am your wife. I shall cease to be childish 
and thoughtless, I shall do all I can to please you, and retain your truly, dear, fond 
love. You know I have wished as nmch as you do to give you my lieness, but I 
liave not had an opportunity. I promise you yon shall have it some day, so that pro- 
mise won't be broken. If I did not sign my name, it was for no reason. Unless it is to 
a stranger, I never do put Smith, only Madeline, You shall, dear love, have all yom* 
letters back. Emile, love, you are wrong. If I did feel cool towards you in winter, I 
never gave one thought of love to any other. No other image has ever filled my heart 
since I knew you. I might admire some people, but, on my soul, I never did love, 
since I knew you, any but you, my own dear tbnd and ever brfoved Emile. I am so 
glad you go and take a walk on Sunday. I would rather you did bo as go to church. 

No. 41; postmark '*July 24/' (year illegible) : — 

Tuesday morning, July 24. 
My own beloved Emile,— I hope and trust you arrived safe home on Monday. I 
did enjoy your kind visit on Sunday. .... I was not astonished at your thinking 
me cool, for I really have been in fault. But it is my way. But 1 must change it to 
you. I shall try and be more affectionate for the future. You know I love you dearly. 
Ah ! Emile, you poaseee my love. I could not love any other aa I do yoa ; and believe 
me I shall ever remain true to you. I think a woman who can be untrue ought to be 
banished fi:om society. It is a most heartless thing. After your disappointment, dearest 
Emile, I wonder you would have had any confidence in another, cut I feel that you 
have confidence in me, or you would not love me as you do. I long for the day when 
we shall be always together 

No. 43 ; envelope addressed " Mr L'Angelier, Bothwell Street, Glas- 
gow" — ^postmark, "Helensburgh, July 1856"; — 

Beloved and darling Husband, dear Emile,— I have just received your letter. 
A thousand kind thanks for it. It is kind, and I shall love you more for writing me 
such a letter. Dearest, I do love you for telling me all yon thmk of me. Emile, I am 
sorry you are ill. I trust to God you are better. For the love of Heaven take care of 
yourself— leave town for a day or two. Yes, darling, by all means go to Mre M'Lan's. 
It will do you much good, only come back to me. Yes, Emile, you ought in those sad 
moments of yours to consider you have a wife. I am as much your wife as if we had 
been married a year. You cannot, will not leave me your wife. Oh, for pity^s sake, do 
not go. I will do all you ask, only remain in this country. I shall keep all my pro- 
mises. I shall not be thonghtless and indifierent to 3rou. On my soul, I love you and 
adore you with the love of a wife. I will do anything — I will do all you mention in 
your htters, to please you, only do not leave me or forsake. I entreat of you, my hus- 
band, my fondly loved Emile, only stay and be my guide, my husband dear. You are 
my ail, my only dear love. Have conndence in me, sweet pet. Tnist me. Heaven Ss 
my witness I shall never prove untrue to you — I shall, I am your wife. No other one 
shall 1 ever marry. I promise I shall not go about the streets, Emile, more than you 
have said. We went about too much. I shall not go about much. But one thing you must 
promise me is this. That if you should meet me at a time in B. St. or S. St. you will not 
look on me crossly ; for it almost made me weep on the street last winta* sometimes 
when you hardly looked at me. I shall take lessons in water colours. I shall tell 
yon in my next note what I intend to gtudy. It will rather amude you* P» i^ave me 
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the dog '* Sambo," Skye breed—'' Pedro" the coachman ffot for me, English breed. They 
had their names when I got them. I am soriy you dis&e melons, as they are rather a 
favourite of mine. I hope, dear pet Emile, you will get nice lodgings. I always 
thought the gardens were too far away from your office. How nicely the 12s. would 
suit us at Hilmead. I hope we may meet soon. P. or M. are not going from home. 
We intended to post at Arrochar, so it would be no use your being in the boat. I shall 
not see you till the nights are a little darker. I can trust C. H., she will never tell 
about our meetings. She intends to be married in November. But she may change 
her mind. Now, Emile, I shall keep all my promises I have made to you. I shall love 
and obey you^-my duty as your wire is to do so. I shall do all you want me, trust me, 
keep yourself easy. I "know what awaits me if I do what you disapprove — you go off. 
That shall always be in my mind — Go, never more to return. The day that occurs I hope I 
may die. Yes, I shall never wish to look on the face of man again. You would die 
in Africa. Your death would be at my hand. God forbid ; trust me I love you; yes, 
love you for yourself alone. I adore you with my heart and soul. Emile, I swear to 
you 1 shall do all you wish and ask me. I love you more than life. I am thine, thine 
own Mimi L'Angelier. Emile, you shall have ail your letters the first time we meet. 
It may cost me a sigh and pan^, but you shall have them all. I wonder what you 
would do with one of my drawmgs, a stupid black-looking thing. Minnoch left this 
. morning. Say nothing to him in passing. It will only ^ive him cause to say you did 
not behave in a gentlemanly manner. Do not do it. He said nothing to me out of 
place, but I was not a moment with him by myself. I did not wish to be alone with 

No. 47; postmaxk, " Helensburgh, August 11, '56" : — 

Wednesday afternoon. 

Beloved and ever dear Emile,— All by myself. So I shall write to you, my 
dear husband. Your visit of last night is over. I longed for it. How fast it passed ! 
It looked but a few minutes ere you left me. You did look cross at first, hut, thank 
Heaven, you looked yourself ere you left — your old smile. Dear fond Emile, I love 
you more and more. Emile, I know you wiU not go far away from me. I am yoiu* 
wife. You cannot leave me for ever. Could you, Emile ? I spoke in jest of your 
going last night, for I do not think you will go very far away from me, Emile, your 
wife. Would you leave me to end my days in misery ? for I can never be the wile of 
another s^er our intimacy. ... No one heard you last night. Next night it 
shall be a different window, that one is much too small. I must see you before you go 
to Badgemore. . . . 

No. 49 (postmark illegihle): — 

Thursday evening. 

My own dear Emile, — How must I tliank you for yom- kind dear letter? Accept 
a fond embraCiC, and dear kisses, and assurances that I love you as much as ever, and 
have never regretted what has occurred. I for^ve you freely from my heart for that 
picture. Never do the same thing again. ... I cannot see you ere you go, for 
which 1 am sorry. You forget that my little sister is in my bed-room, and I could not 
go out by the window or leave the house and she there. It is only when P. is away I 
can see you, for then Janet sleeps with M. You see I cannot see you if you go on 
Monday : don^t write me again till I tell you. If you do not go, write me so as I may not 
write to Badgemore. . . . I did tell you at one time that I did not like Minnoch , 
but he was so pleasant that he quite raised himself in my estimation. 

No. 51 j postmark, " Helensburgh, 29th Sept. '56" :— 
I did not write vou on Satmday, as C. H. was not at home, so I could not get it 
posted. I don't think I can see you this week. But I think next Monday night I 
shall, as P. and M. are to be in Edinburgh. But my only thought is Janet ; what am 
I to do with her ? I shall have to wait till she is asleep, which may be near eleven 
o'clock. But you may be sure I shall do it as soon as 1 can. . . . Mr Minnoch 
has been here since Friday. He is most agreeable. I think we shall see him very 
often this winter. He says we shall, and P. being so fond of him, I am sure he will 
ask him in often. . . . 

No. 53; postmark, *' Helensburgh, October" (day and year illegible): — 

Tuesday morning. 

Mt dear Emile, — .... Our meeting last night was peculiar. Emile, you 
are not reasonable. I do not wonder at yoiu: not loving me as you once did. Emile, 
I am not worthy of you. lou deserve a better wife %mj^^y %S^^m^ before me 
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this winter. I would to God we were not to be so near the M. You shall hear all 
stories and believe them. You will say I am indifferent because I shall not be able to 
see yon much. I forgot to tell you last night that I shall not be able of an evening to 
let you in. My room is next to B., and on the same floor as the front door. I shtdl 
never be able to spend the happy hours we did last winter. Our letters I don't see how 
I am able to do. M. will watch every post. I intended to speak to you of all this last 
night) but we were so engaged otherwise. 

No. 57 ; postmark, " Glasgow, November" (day and year illegible) :— 

Friday^ night, twelve o'clock. 
My own Darling, my dearest Emile,— I would have written you ere this, but, as 
I did not intend to be out till Saturday, I saw no nse in writing. . . . Sweet love, 
you should get those brown envelopes, they would not be so mnch seen as white ones 
put down into my window. You should just stoop down to tie your shoe, and then 
slip it in. I have been ordered by the doctor, since I came to town, to take a fearful 
thing, called peasemeal — such a nasty thing ; I am to take it at luncheon: I don't 
think I- have tasted breakfast for two months. But I don't think 1 can take this meal. 
I shall rather take cocoa. But, dearest love, fond embraces, much love, and kisses^ 
from your devoted wife, your loving and affectionate wife, MiMl L'Angelier. 

No. 61; postmark, "Glasgow, Nov. 18" : — 

First letter I have written in Blythswood Square house. Good night, my very 
sweet love. 

No. 63; postmark, " Glasgow, Nov. 21, '56 " :— 

Now, about writing, I wish you to write me and give me the note on Tuesday even- 
ing next. You will, about eight o'clock, come and put the letter down into the win- 
dow — (just drop it in — I won't be there at the time)--the window next to Minuoch'a 
close door. There are two windows together with white blinds. Don't be seen near 
the house on Sunday, as M. won't be at chiu'cli, and she will watch. In your letter, 
dear love, tell me what night of the week will be best for you to leave the letter for 
me. If M. and P. were from home I could take you in very well at the front- door, 
just the same way as I did in India Street, and I won't let a chance pass — I won't, 
sweet pet of my soul, my only best-loved darling. 

Now, you understand me, Tuesday evening next, between seven and eight o'clock. 
Drop the note in between the bars on the street, and 1 shall take it in. The window 
with white blind, next to Billy's door. 

No. 65; postmark, " Glasgow, Nov. 30, '56 " :— 

. . . . I was sorry I said anything about Mary. It was not kind of me. She's 
your kind and true friena. It was very bad of me, but I was vexed she said she would 
not write me. I thought she had taken some dislike to me, and would not write me. 
She had written me all along, knowing M. did not know ; so 1 thought it peculiar she 
should drop writing without some other excuse. 

No. 67; "Glasgow, Dec. 5, '56'' :— 

Sweetest, dearest Love, — If it is more convenient for you to drop in my note at six 
o'clock, do it; it will suit me just as well. If not six, eight o'clock. Will you, darling, 
write me for Thursday first? If six o'clock, do it; I shall look. If not at six o'clock, 
why I shall look at eight. I hope no one sees you; and, darling, make no noise at the 
window. You mistake me. The snobs I spoke of do not know anything of me; they 
sec a light, and they fancy it may be the servants' room, and they may have sonie fun ; 
only you know I sleep down stairs. I never told any one, so don't knock again, my 
beloved. ... I wept for hours after I received your letter, and this day I liave 
been sad — yes, very sad. My Emile, I love you, and you only. I have tried to assure 
you no other one has a place in mv heart. It was Minnoch that was at the concert 
with me. You see I would not hide that from you. Emile, he is P.'s friend, and I 
know he will have him at the house ; but need you mind that when I have told you I 
have no regard for him ? It is only you, my Emile, that I love ; you should not mind 
public report. You know I am your wife, and that we shall shortly be united ; so it 
matters not. I promised you I should be seen as little in public with him as I could. 
I have avoided him at all times. But I could not on Wednesday night ; so, sweet love, 
be reasonable. 

No. 69; "Glasgow, 8th Dec. '66" :— 

My dearest Love, my own fond Husband, my sweet Emile,—] 
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the temptation of wi*iting you a line this evening. Dear love, by thw time you will 
have my parcel. I hope ere long you may have the original, wliioh I know yon will 
like better than a glass likeness. Won't' you, sweet love? . . . Emile, I don't 
see when we are to have a chance. I don't know, but I rather think papa and mamma 
will go in to Edinburgh with James in January, but I don't hear of them being from 
home in February. I rather fear we shall have diffionlties to contend with ; but wc 
must do our best. How am I to get out of the house in the morning with my thinp 
(which will be two large boxes, &c.), I don't know. I rather think they must go the 
night before ; and for that I would try and get the back-door key. The banns give mc 
great fright ; I wish there was any Avay to get quit of them. What stnpid things they 
are! 

No. 73; postmark, " Glasgow, 17th , 1856 " :— 

Mt own BELOVEf), MY DARLING,— I am lougiug for Thursday to bring me your 
dear sweet letter. . . . Beloved Emile, I don't see how we can. M. is not going from 
home, and when P. is away Janet does not sleep with M. She won't leave me, as I 
have a fire in my room, and M. has none. Do you think, beloved, you could not see 
me some nights for a few moments at the door under the front door, but perhaps it 
would not be safe ? Some one might pass as you were coming in. We had better . 
not. ... 

• No. 75; postmarkj " Glasgow, Deo. 19, 1856 " :— 

My Beloved, my Darling,— Do you for a second think I could feel happy thi? 
evening, knowing you were in low spirits, and that I am the cause? Oh, why was I 
ever born to annoy you, best and dearest of men ? Do you not wish — Oh, yes, full well 
I know you often wish you had never Known me. I thought I was doing all I could 
to please you. But no. When shall I ever be what you wish me to be? Never! 
never! Emile, will you never trust me — she who is to be your wife? You will not 
believe me. You say you heard I took M. to the concert against his inclination, and 
forced him to go. I told you the right way when I wrote. But fi*om your statement in 
your letter of to-night you did not believe my word. Emile, I would not have done 
this to you.^ Even now I would write and tell you I would believe. I would not be- 
lieve every idle report. No, I would not. I would, my beloved Emile, believe my 
husband's word before any other. But you always listen "to reports about me if they arV 
bad. 

No. 81; postmark, " Glasgow, 28th Deo. 1856" :— • 
.... Now, I must tell you something you may hear. I was at the theatre ; and 
people, my love, may tell you that M. was there too. Well, M. was there, but he did 
not know of my going. He was in the Club Bos, and I did not even bow to him. 
To-day, when B., mamma, and I were walldng, M. joined us, took a walk with us, 
and came home. He was most civil and'kind. He sent Janet such a lovely flower to- 
night, to wear on Monday evening. Now, I have told you this, sweet pet. I know 
you will be angry, but I would rather bear your anger than that you should perhaps 
blame me for not telling yoa, as some one will be sure to inform you of me. . . . 

No. 85; dated "Friday, Jan. 9;" postmark, "Glasgow, 10 Jan. 
1857":— ' 

It is past eleven o'clock, and no letter from you, my own ever dear, beloved "husband. 
Why this, sweet one? I think I heai'd your stick this evening. Pray, do not make 
any sounds whatever at my window. If it were possible, sweet one, would you not 
leave my notes at six, as at ten o'clock the moon is up, and it is light ? 

MiMI L'AXGELIER. 

No. 87; postmark, "Glasgow, 11th Jan. '57" :— 

My own dear beloved Emile,— I cannot tell you how sorry I was last night at 
not hearing from you. . . . 

No. 89; postmark, " Jan. 14, 1857" :— ^ 

My own beloved darling Husband,— I have written Mary a note, and you shalL 
have one too. j 

No. 91; postmark, "Glasgow, Jan. 16, 1857":— 

„ T. * Friday, three o'clock aftemoou. J 

My very dear Emile, — I ought ere this to have written you. . . . Well rxm 
dear Emile, yon did look cross at your Mimi the other day. Why, my pet, you canrW". 
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expect that I am never to go on S. St, Sometimes I must, li ia not quite fair of yott. 
I have kept oflf Uiat street so well this winter, and yet when you meet me, and the first 
time you nave bowed to me this season, that you should have looked so cross. . . , 

No. 95; postmark, ^'Olasgow, Slat Jan. 1857" :— . 

My DEAREST Emile, — . . . Why no letter, pet, on Monday night? It was 
such a disappointment to your Mimi. I cannot see you on Thursday, as I had hoped. 
Jack is out at a party, and the boy will sit up for him, so I cannot see you. A better 
chauce may soon occur, my dear pet. , . . Mimi. 

No. 97 j postmark, «23d January 1857 *' :— 

Thursday, twelve o*clock. 

My dear Emile,— I was so very sorry that I could not see you to-night. I had 
expected an hour's chat with you ; but we must just hope for better the next time. I 
hope you are well. Is your hand quite better, my dear pet ? ... I am, with much 
love, for ever yom' own dear, sweet, little, pet wife, your ow^n fond Mimi L'Angelier. 
. . . A kisa, my pet — ^my own sweet one, my beloved little pet husband. . . . 
Eraile, my own beloved, you have just left me. Oh, sweet darling, at this moment 
my heart and soul burns with love for thee, my husband, my own sweet one. EmUe, 
what would I not give at this moment to be your fond wife ? My night dress >yas on 
when you saw me. Would to God you had been in the same attire. We would be 
happy. Emile, I adore you. I love you with my heart and soul. I do vex and annoy 
you, bat oh, sweet love, I do fondly, truly love you with my soul, to be your wife, your 
own sweet wife, I never felt so restless and unhappy as 1 have done for some time 
past. I would do anything to keep sad thoughts from my mind. But, in whatever 
place, some things make me feel sad. A dark spot is in the futurg. What can it be? 

God, keep it from us I Oh, may we be happy- Pear darling, pray for our happi- 
ness. I weep now, Emile, to think of om* fate. If we could only get married, ana all 
would be well. But, alas [ alas ! I see no chance, no chance of happiness for me. I 
must speak with you. Yes, I must again be pressed to your loving bosom, be kissed 
by you, my only love, my dearest, darling husband. Why were we fated to be so 
unhappy ? Why were we made to be kept separate ? My heart is too full to write more. 
Oh, pardon, forgive me. If you are able, 1 need not say it will give me pleasure to 
hear from you to-morrow nignt. If at ten o'clock, don't wait to see me, as Janet may 
not be asleep, and I will have to wait till she sleeps to take it in. Make no noise. 
Adieu, farewell, my own beloved, my darling, my own Emile. Good night, best 
beloved. Adieu ; 1 am your ever true and devoted Mimi L'Angelier. ... I don't 
see the least chance for ua, my dear love. M. is not well enough to go fi-om home, and, 
my dear little sweet pet, I don't see we could manage in Edinbiu-gh, because I could not 
leave a friend's house without their knowing it, so, sweet pet, it must at present be put 
off till a better time. I see no chance before March. But rest assured, my dear love 
Emile, if I see any chance, I shall let you know of it. 

No. 101 ; postmark, *^ Glasgow, Feb. — 1857 :"— 

I felt truly astonished to have my last letter returned to me ; but it will be the last 
YOU shall have an opportunity of returning me. When you are not pleased with the 
letters I send you, then our correspondence shall be at an end ; and as there is coolness 
on both sides, our engagement had better be broken. This may astonish you ; but you 
have more than once returned me my lette'rs, and my mind was made up that I should 
not stand the same thing again. And you also annoyed me much on Saturday by 
your conduct in coming so near me ; altogether I think, owin^ to coolness and indif-* 
ference (nothing else), that we had better, for the future, consider ourselves strangers, 

1 trust to your honour as a gentleman that yoit will not reveal anything that may have 
passed between us. 1 shall feel obliged by your bringing me my letters and likeness 
on Thursday evening at seven. Be at the same gate, and C. H. will take the parcel 
from you. On Friday night I shall send you all your letters, likeness, &c. I trust 
that you may yet be nappy, and get one more worthy of you than I. On Thursday at 
seven o'clock. — I am, &c. M. 

You may be astonished at this sudden change, but for some time back you must 
hiivo noticed a coolness in my notes. My love for you has ceased, and that is why I 
Wv^ '. cool. I did Qpce love you truly and fondly, but for some time back I have lost 
m^ oh of that love. There is no other reason for my conduct, and I think it but fair tp 
let you know this. I might have gone on, and become your wife, but I could not have 
I loved you as I ought, wy conduct you will condemn, but I did at one time love you 
i;>v'ith heart and soul. It bas cost me much to tell you this— sleepless mgJits^^^jLj^ 
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w«is necessary you should know. If you remain io Glasgow, or go away, I hope yott 
may succeed in all your endeavours. I know yon will never injure the character of 
one you so fondly loved. No, Emile, I know you have honour, and are a gentleman. 
What has passed you will not mention. I know when I ask you that you will comply, 
— Adieu. 

No. 103 ; postmark, " Glasgow, 9th Feb. %57 " :— 

I attribute it to your having cold that I had no answer to my last note. On Thurs- 
day evening you were, I suppose, afraid of the night air. I fear your cold is- not better. 
I again appoint Tlnirsday night first, same place, street gate, seven o'clock. — M. If 
you can bring me the parcel on Thursday, please write a note saying when you shall 
bring it, and address it to C. II. Send it by post. 

No. 105; postmark, "Glasgow, 10th , 1857":— 

Monday night. 

Emile, — I have just had your note. Emile, for the love you once had for me, do 
nothing till I see you. For God's sake do not bring your once loved Mimi to an open 
shame. Emile, I have deceived you. I have deceived my mother. God knows she 
did not boast of anything I had said of you, for the poor woman thought I had broken 
off with you last winter. I deceived you by telling you she still knew of our engage- 
ment. She did not. This I now confess, and as for wishing for an engagement witli 
another, I do not fancy she ever thought of it. Emile, write to no one — to papa or any- 
other. Oh ! do not till I see you on Wednesday night. Be at the Hamiltons' at twelve, 
and I shall open my shutter, and then you come to the area gate, and I shall see yon. 
It would break my mother's heart. Oh, Emile, be not harsh to me. I am the most 
jniilty, miserable wittch on the face of the earth. Emile, do not drive me to death. 
When I ceased to love you, believe me it was not to love another. I am free from all 
engagement at present. Emile, for God's sake do not send my letters to papa ; it will 
be an open rupture. I will leave the house. I will die. Emile, do nothing till I soe 
you. One word to-morrow night at my window to tell me, or 1 shall go mad. Emile, 
you did love me. I did fondly, tnily, love you too. Oh, dear Emile, be not so harsli 
to me. Will you not — but I cannot ask forgiveness — I am too guilty for that. I have 
deceived. It was love for you at the time made me say mamma knew of our engage- 
ment. To-morrow one word, and on Wednesday we meet. I would not again ask yon 
to love me, for I knew you could not. But, oh, Emile, do not make me go mad. I will 
tell you, that only myself and 0. H. knew of my engagement to you. Sf amma did not 
know since last winter. Pray for me — for a guilty wretch — but do nothing. Oh, 
Emile, do nothing. Ten o'clock to-morrow night— one line for the love of God. 

Tuesday morning. 
I am ill. God knows what I have suffered. My Dunishment is more than I can beai*. 
Do nothing till I see you. For the love of Heaven ao nothing. I am mad. I am ill. — 
Sunday night. 

No. 107 :— 

Tuesday evening, twelve o'clock. 

Emile, — I have this night received your note. Oh, it is kind of you to write mo- 
Emile, no one can know the intense agony of mind I have suffered last night and to- 
day. Emile, my father's wrath would kill me — you little know his temper. Emile, 
for the love you once had for me, do not denounce me to my P. Emile, if he should 
read my letters to you he will put me from him— he will hate me as a guilty wretch. 
I loved you, and wrote to you in my first ardent love — it was with my deepest love I 
loved you. It was for your love I adored you. I put on paper what I should not. I 
was free because I loved you with my heart. If he or any other one saw those fond 
letters to you, what would not be said of me? On my bended knees I write you, and 
ask you as you hope for mercy at the judgment day, do not inform on me — do not 
make me a public shame. Emile, my life has been one of bitter disappointment. You, 
and only you, can make the rest of my life peaceful. My own conscience will be a 
punishment that I shall carry to my grave. I have deceived the best of men. You 
may forgive me, but God never will. For God's love, for^ve me, and betray me not. 
For the love you once had to me, do not bring down my father's wrath on me. It will 
kill my mother (who is not well). It will for ever cause me bitter unhappiness. I am 
humble before you, and crave your mercy. You can give me forgiveness, and you, 
oh, you only, can make me happy for the rest of my life. I would not ask yon to lo^ 
me or ever make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. I have deceived and tolc^ 
you too many falsehoods for you ever to respect me. But,z|^| l3^@MJl@)t keep my 
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secret from the world ? Oh ! will you not, for Christ's sake, denoimce me? I shall be 
undone. I shall be ruined. Who would trust me? Shame will be my lot. 
Despise me, hate me, but make me not the public scandal. Forget me for ever. 
Blot out all remembrance of me ... I did love you, and it was my soul's 
ambition to be your wife. I asked you to tell me my faults. You did so, and it 
made mefcool towards yon gradually. When you have found fault with me I have 
cooled. It was not love tor anothet*, for there is no one I love. My love has all been 
j^iven to you. My heart is empty, cold ; I am unloved, I am despised. I told you I 
had ceased to love you— it was true. I did not love as I did ; but, oh ! till within the 
time of our coming to town I loved you fondly. I longed to be your wife. I had fixed 
February. I longed for it. The time I could not leave my father's house, I grew 
discontented ; then I ceased to love you. Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true statement. 
Now yon can know my state of mind. Emile, I have suffered much for you. I lost 
much of my father's confidence since that September ; and my mother has never been 
the same to me. No, she has never given me the same kind look. For the sake of 
my mother, her who gave me life, spare me from shame. Oh, Emile, will you, in 
God's name, hear my prayer? I ask God to forgive me. I have prayed that he might 
put it in your heart to spare me from shame. Never, never, while 1 live can I be happy. 
No, no, I shall always have the thought I deceived you. I am guilty ; it will be a 
punishment I shall bear till the. day of my death. I am humbled thus to ci-ave your 
pardon. But I dare not. While I have breath I shaH ever think of you as my best 
friend, if you will only keep this between ourselves. I blush to ask you. Yet, Emile, 
will you not grant me this my last favour? — if you will never reveal what has passed. 
Oh, for God's sake, for the love of Heaven, hear me. I grow mad. I have been ill, 
very ill, all day. I have had what has given me a false spirit. I had resort to what I 
should not have taken, but my brain is on fire. I feel as if deafh would indeed be 
sweet. Denounce me not. Emile, Emile, think of our once happy days. Pardon me if 
you can : pray for me as the most wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the earth. I 
could stand anything but my father's hot displeasure. Emile, you will not cause my 
death. If he is to ^et your letters, I cannot see him any more ; and my poor mother, 
1 will never more kiss her. It would be a shame to them all. Emile, will you not 
spare me this ? Hate me, despise me, but do not expose me. I cannot write more. I 
am too ill to-night. 

P.S. — I caimot get to the back stair. I never could see the way to it. I will take 
you within the door. The area gate will be open. I shall see you from my -window at 
twelve o'clock. I will wait till one o'clock. 

No. 109 ; postmark, '' Glasgow, 14th Feb. 1857 " :— 

Saturday. 

My dear Emile, — I have got my finger cut, and cannot write, so, dear, I wish you 
would excuse me. I was glad to see you looking so well yesterday. I hope to see. 
you very soon. Write me for Thursday, -and then I shall tell you when I can see you. 
I want the first time we meet that you will brin^ me all my cool letters back — ^the last 
four I have written — and I will give you others m their |)lace. Bring them all to me. 
Excuse me more just now. It hurts me to write ; so with kindest and dearest love, 
ever believe yours, with love and affection, M. 

No. Ill :— 

Dearest sweet Emile, — ^I am so sorry to hear you are. ill. I hope to God you 
will soon be better. Take care of yourself. Do not go to the office this week; just 
stay at home till Monday. Sweet love, it will please me to. hear you are well. I have 
not felt very well these two last days — sick and headache. Every one is complaining : 
it must be something in the air. I can't see you on Friday, as M. is not away, but I 
think on Sunday P. will be away, and I might see you, I think, but 1 will let you 
know. I shall not be at home on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, and give you 
even if it should be a word. I cannot pass ypur windows, or I would, as you ask me 
to do it. Do not come and walk about, and become ill again. You did look bad on 
Sunday night and Monday morning. I think you got sick with walking home so late, 
and the long want of food, so the next time we meet, I shall make you eat a loaf of 
bread before you go out. I am longing to meet again, sweet love. We shall be so 
happy. I have a bad pen— excuse this scrawl — and B. is near me. I cannot write at 
night now. My head aches so, and I am looking so bad that I cannot sit up as I us«d 
to do ; but I am talking some stuff to bring back the colour. I sliall see you soon 
1 ''again. Put up with short notes for a little time. "When I feel stronger you shall have 
toliijng ones. Adieu, my love, my pet, my sweet Emile. A fond, dear, tender love, and 
3 my vect embrace. Ever, with love, yours, Digitized by V^0i®glC 
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No. 113; postmark,. ''Glasgow, Feb. 27, 1857":— 

Mr DEAR, SWEET Emile^ — I cannot see you this week, and I can fix no time to 
meet with you. I do hope you are better. Keep well, and take care of yonrself. I 
saw you at your window. I am better, but have got a bad cold. I shaft write you, 
sweet one, in the beginning of the week. I hope we may meet soon. We go, I think, 
to Stirlingshire, about the 10th March, for a fortnight. 'Excuse this short note, sweet 
love. With much fond tender love and kisses ; and believe me to be yours, with love, 

MiMI. 

No. U5; postmark, "Glasgow, 3d March 1857" :— 

Mt dearest Emile, — ^I^hope by this time you are quite well, and able to be out. I 
saw you at your window, but I could not tell how you looked— well, I hope. I am 
very well. I was in Edinburgh on Saturday to be at a luncheon of forty at the Castle. 
It was a most charming day, and we enjoyed our trip very much. On Friday we go to 
Stirling for a fortnight. I am so sorry, my dearest pet, I cannot see vou ere we go — 
but I cannot. Will you, sweet one, write me for Thursday, eight o'clock, and I shall 
get it before two o'clock, which will be a comfort to me, as I shall not hear from you 
till I come home again. I will write you, but, sweet pet, it may only be once a-week, as 
I have 60 many fiiends in that quarter. B. is not going till next week. M., P., J., 
and I on Friday. B. goes to the ball next week. I am going to a ball in Edinburgh 
the end of next week, so cannot go to both, and I would rather go to the one in Edin- 
burgh. I have not seen you afl this week — ^have you been passing? What uastv 
weather we have had. 1 sbay see you very soon, when I get home again, and we shall 
be very happy, won't we, sweet one? aa much so as the last time — will we, my pet? 
I hope you feel well. I have no news to give you. I am very well ; and I tliink the 
next time we meet j^ou will tliink I look better than I did the last time. You won't 
have a letter for me this Saturday, as I shall be off; but I shall write the beginning of 
the week. Write me for Thursday, sweet love, and with kind love evei- believe me to 
be, yours, with love and affection, MiMi. 

No. 117; postmark, "Glasgow, 4th March 1857 :"— 

Dearest Emile, — ^I have just time to write you a line. I could not come to the 
window, as B. and M. were there, but I saw you. If you would take my advice, you 
would go to the south of England for ten days ; it woiid do you much good. In fact, 




Stirling you need not go to, as it is a nasty, dirty, little town. Go to the Isle of Wight. 
I am exceedingly sorry, love, that I cannot see you ere I go. It is impossible ; but the 
first thing I do on my return will be to see you, sweet love. I must stop, as it is post- 
time. So adieu with love and kisses, and much love. I am, with love and afifection, 
ever yours, ' Mnir. 

No. 119 was objected to by the Dean, being only a copy taken by a 
press, and was reserved. 
No. 121 :— 

My dear sweet Pet, — I am so sorry you should be so vexed. Believe nothing, 
sweet one, till I tell vou myself. It is a report I am sorry about, but it has been six 
months spoken of. There is one of the same kind about B. Believe nothing till I tell 
you, sweet one of my heart. I love you and you only. Mrs A. only supposed ; M. 
never told her. But we have found out that Mrs A. is very good at making up stories. 
Mrs A. asked me if it was M. gave me the trinket you saw, and I told her no. My 
sweet love, I love you, and only wish you were better. We shall speak of our union 
when we meet. We shall be home about the 17th, so I shall see you about that time. 
I wish, love, you could manage to remain in town till we come home, as I know it will 
be a grand row with me if you are seen there. Could you, sweet love, not wait, for my 
sake, till we come home ? Yon might go the 20th or so. I would be so pleased with 
you if you can do this to please me, my own dear husband. I shall be very glad to 
meet you again, and have as ha^py a meeting as the last. I have quarrelled with C. H. 
iust now, so cannot see you to-night. I shall write you next week. Neither M. nor 
nis sisters go with us. Only M., B., J., and J. go to-morrow. P. on Saturday night. 
I have only been in M.'s house once, and that was this week, and I was sent a message, 
because M. could not go herself. I will tell and answer you all questions when we 
meet. Adieu, dearest love of my soul, with fond and tender embraces. Ever believe 
me, with love and kisses, your own fond, dear, and lovinged by V^OOg IC MiMi. 
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The Lord Advocate argued that No. 119 should be read, because it 
was proved by its contents taken in connexion with Nos. 117 and 121. 

The Court then rose for consultation, and, on their return, Lord Ivory 
stated at some length the grounds on which he held the letter to be 
receivable — ^although the Jury must judge whether or not the letter was 
actually received. 

Lord Handyside concurred with Lord Ivory. He regarded the docu- 
ment as intimately connected with other documents already read. It 
was a ftill and complete letter, having a date and a signature. It had 
been copied by a copying press, and therefore he inferred its despatch ; 
while its receipt was proved by the fact that in a subsequent letter various 
questions asked in it were replied to. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk differed from the other Judges, because there 
was no separate and independent proof that the document had been 
despatched or received by the prisoner ; but he regarded it as of little 
importance whether it went to the Jury or not, as the points referred 
to in it were covered by No. 121. 

No. 119:— 

Glasgow, March 5th, 1857. 

My dear sweet Pet, Mimi,-^I feel indeed very vexed that the answer I received 
yesterday to mine of Tuesday to you, should prevent me from sending you the kincf 
letter I had ready for you. You must not blame me for this, but really }^our cold, in- 
different, and reserved notes, so short, without a particle of love in them (especially 
after pledging your word you were to write me kindly for those letters you asked me 
to destroy), and the manner you evaded answering the questions I put to you in my 
last, with the reports I hear, fully convince me, Mimi, that there is foundation in your 
maiTiage with another. Besides, the way you put off our union till September, without 
a just reason, is very suspicious. I do not think, Mimi dear, that Mrs Anderson would 
say your mother told her things she had not; and really I could never believe Mr 
Houldsworth would be guilty of telling a falsehood for mere talking. No, Mimi, there 
is foundation for all this. You often go to Mr M.'b house, and common sense would 
lead any one to believe that if you were not on the footing reports say you are, you 
would avoid going near any of his friends. I knOw he goes with you, or at least meetd 
you in Stiiiingshire. Mimi, dear, place yourself in my position, and tell me am 1 wrong 
ill believing wliat I hear? X was happy the laat time we met— yes, very happy. I 
was forgetting all the past, but now it is again beginning. Mimi, 1 insist on havmg an 
explicit answer to the questions you evaded in ray last. If you evade answering them 
this time, I must try some other meansuof ooming to the truth. If not answered in a 
satisfactory manner, you must not expect I shall again write you personally, or meet 
you when you return home. I do not wish you to answer this at random ; I shall wait 
for a day or so if you require it. I know you cannot write me from Stirlingshire, as 
the time you have to write me a letter is occupied in doing so to others. There was a 
time you would have found plenty of time. Answer me this, Mimi— Who gave you the 
trinket you shewed me ; is it true that if was Mr Minnoch? And is it tnie that j^ou are 
directly or indirectly engaged to Mr Minnoch, or to any one else but me? These ques- 
tions 1 must know. The doctor says I must go to the Bridge of Allan. I cannot 
travel 600 miles to the Isle of Wight and 500 back. What is your object in wishing 
me so very much to go south? I may not go to the Bridge of Allan till Wednesday ; if 
I can avoid going, I shall do so for your sake. I shall wait to hear from you. I hopei 
dear, nothing will happen to check the happiness we were again enjoying. — ^May God 
bless you, pet, and with fond and tender embraces, believe me with kind love your ever 
affectionate husband, " Emile L'Angelier. 

No. 121 was then again read. 

No. 123; postmark, ** Bridge of Allan, 10 fch March 1857" (reached 
Glasgow 5.30 p.m.) : — 

My OWN BEST LOVEP Pet, — I hope you are well. I am very well, but it is such a 
cold place, far colder than in town. I have never been warm since I came here. There 
are very few people that i*e know staying in the village. Have you ever been here, my^ 
own dear little pet? I hope, sweet one, it may make you feel well and strong agam,^ 
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and that yon will not agidn be ill all the summer. You must try and keep well for my 
sake ; will you, will you, my own dear little Emile? You love me, do you not? Yes, 
Emile, I know you do. We go to Perth this week to see some friends. I am going to 
Edinburgh the end of this month. B. will, I think, go too. I saw you pass the morning 
w* left, and you, little love, passing the front door ; but you would not look up, and I 
did not know where you were going to. We shall be home Monday or Tuesday. I shall 
write you, sweet love, when we shall have an interview. I long to see you — to kiss 
and embrace you, my only sweet love. Kiss me, sweet one, my love, my own dear 
sweet little pet. I know your kindness will forgive me if I do not write you a lone 
letter ; but we are just going to the train to meet fiiends from the north. So I shall 
conclude with much love, tender embraces, and fond kisses. Sweet love, adieu. Ever, 
with love, yours, Mbh. 

No. 125; postmark, "Bridge of Allan, 13th March 1857" (reached 
Glasgow, 10.45 same night) : — 

Dkarest and beloved, — I hope you are well. I am very well, and anxious to get 
home to see you, sweet one. It is cold, and we have had snow all the week, which is 
most disagreeable. I feel better since we came here. I think we shall be home on 
Tuesday, so I shall let you know, my own beloved sweet pet, when we shall have a 
deav, sweet interview, when I may be pressed to your heart, and kissed by you, my 
own sweet love. A fond, tender embrace ; a kiss, sweet love. I hope you will enjoy 
your visit here. You will find it so dull ; no one here we know, and I don't fiincy you 
will find any friends, as they, are all strangers, and don't appear nice people. I am 
longing to see you, sweet one of my heart, my only loye. I wish we had not come here 
for another month, as it would have been so mucn nicer ; it M'ould then be warm. I 
think if you could wait a little, it would do you more good ; but you know best when 
you cjui get away. Adieu, my only love, my own sweet pet. A kiss, dear love, a 
tender embrace, love and kisses. Adieu, ever yours, with love and fond kisses. I am 
ever yours, MiMi. 

Nos. 127, letter of deceased to Mr Kennedy, 129, letter to Mr Ken- 
nedy, and 131, French letter to Mr Thnau, were given in, having been 
previonsly read in the course of examination of witnesses. 

No. 133; postmark, "Stirling, IGth March ]857" :— 

My dearest William, — It is but fair, after your kindness to me, that I shoidd write 
you a note. The day I part from friends I always feel sad ; but to part from one I 
iove, as I do you, maizes me feel truly sad and dull. My only consolation is that we 
meet soon again. To-morrow we shall be homo. I do so wish you were here to-day. 
We might take a long walk. Our walk to Dunblane I shall ever remember with plea- 
sure. Tliat walk fixed a day on which we are to begin a new life — a life which I hope 
may be of happiness and long duration to both of us. My aim throiigh life shall be to 
please and study you. Dear William, I must conclude, as mamma is ready to go to 
Stirling. I do not go with the same pleasure as I did the last time. I hope you got 
to town safe, and found your sisters well. Accept my warmest, kindest love, and ever 
believe me to be yours with afiection, Madeline. 

No. 135 was a memorandum in French of L'Angelier's address at the 
Bridge of Allan; and 139 an envelope addressed to " M. L'Angelier, 
Post-office, Stirling." 

No. 137, envelope; postmarks, "Glasgow, 19th March 1857;" and 
" Stirling, 20th March, 9.0 a.m.," addressed to M. L'Angelier at Glasgow, 
were also given in. 

No. 141 ; postmark, "Bridge of Allan, 20th March" :— 

Dear Mary, — I should have written to you before, but I am so lazy in writing when 
away from my ordinary ways. I feel much better, and 1 hope to be home the middle 
of next week. This is a very stupid place, very dull. I know no one ; and besides it 
is very much colder than Edinburgh. I saw your friends at Portobello, and will tell 
you about them when I see you. 1 should have come to see some one last ni^ht, but 
the letter came too late, so we are both disappointed. Trusting you are quite well, 
and with kind regards to yourself and sister, believe me, yours sincerely, 

I sjiall be here till Wednesday. P. Emile L'Angeuer. 



No. 143, letter to Mr Stevenson from Bri( 



%iz?lb^86J^erly read. 
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No. 145, letter to Mr Kennedy jfrom Bridge of Allan, formerly read, 
postmark, " Bridge of Allan, 20th March." 

No. 147, letter from Mr Stevenson to Mr L'Angelier, posted at Glasgow, 
21st March 1857, at night, and reached Bridge of Allan 9 a.m. next 
morning. 

No. 149, letter from the panel to L'Angelier at his lodgings, Glasgow, 
with postmark, "Glasgow, March 21, 1857." This was the one found in 
L'Angelier s vest pocket after his death: — 

Why, my beloved, did you not come to me? Oh, my beloved, are you ill? Come 
to me. Sweet one, I waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait again 
to-morrow night — same hour and arrangement. Oh, come, sweet love, my own dear 
love of a sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clasp me to your heart; come, and we shall 
be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, -with tender embraces. Ever believe me to be 
your own ever dear, fond MiMi. 

The Lord Advocate then proposed to give in the deceased's pocket- 
book, and to have the entries in it read. The Court had decided when 
he offered it before that then a sufficient foundation had not been laid ; 
but he thought that objection could not be made now. The handwriting 
of the entries was proved to have been L' Angelier's ; and various circum- 
stances had been proved, in the course of the evidence already adduced, 
to have occurred on the very days under date of which they were entered 
in this book. He therefore submitted that these entries were statements 
by himself of what he did on these days, and that the pocket-book should 
be received. 

Mr Young argued that the book was irregularly kept ; that the entry 
of the occurrence on the 22d had, been proved by the several witnesses to 
be inaccurate ; and that, though some of the matters entered under dates 
did occur under those dates, there was no guarantee that they were all 
so. Instead of being a memorandum-book regularly kept, the entries 
were the exceptions. So far as he had been able to discover, there was 
no case in which such a book had been received in evidence of facts 
mentioned in it. If such a case existed, it would no doubt be founded 
upon on the side of the prosecution ; but if there were not, he submitted 
that the present was not a case of the kind in which this Court should 
begin the admission of such evidence. 

The Solicitor- General said that he knew of no principle in the law 
of evidence which excluded a document written by a deceased person 
from being used as evidence in such a case, and contended that it was 
good secondary evidence. It was a statement by L'Angelier that a cer- 
tain circumstance happened on a certain day. Their Lordships would 
not have excluded the evidence had it been deponed to by a third party 
who had heard the deceased make the statement ; and though he could 
not give a precedent precisely similar, he thought the whole principle of 
secondary evidence was in favour of its admissibility. 
' The Dean op Faculty was also heard on the point. He contended 
that no precedent could be shewn in which the ordinary pocket memo- 
randum of a deceased person had been used for the purposes sought in 
this case. There was no evidence to prove that the dates were correctly 
entered; and, in fact, the book did not profess to be a regular diary. The. 
journal was begun in 1857 ; the deceased lived eighty or eighty-one days 
in that year, and the number of entries was only twenty-six ; and for up- 
wards of a week prior to his death it had ceased to be his journal at all; 
besides, even amongst these few entries, there were instances to prove the 
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loose and oareless manner in which, they were Bometimes made. The 
Solicitor-General had said that it was good secondary or hearsay evidence ; 
but it appeared to him the present was an attempt to apply secondary 
evidence in a manner hitherto unknown. He had always undei-stood that 
the principle by which secondary evidence was admitted was subject to 
this proviso — that a statement made for one purpose could not be re- 
ceived for another — that a statement made by a party, even on oath, 
upon one subject was not receivable for another purpose. To shew 
further the incorrectness of the entries, the Dean referred to one under 
date 5th March — "Saw Mimi— gave her a note and received one," 
which was contradicted by letter 119, which had been put in evidence on 
the' ground that the prisoner's letter of the 6th March was an answer to 
it ; whereas, according to the entry, they were exchanged one for another. 

The Court then retired; and on their return, 

The Lord Justice-Clerk intimated that the Court would give their 
decision on Monday morning. 

The LoBP Advocate stated that, in the event of the memorandaoi 
book being received, he would close his c^e, with the exception of one 
witness, named Anderson, from the Bridge of Allan, who had been indis- 
posed ; but in the event of the book being rejected, he would reserve his 
right to call further evidence. 

In reply to a Juryman, the Dean of Faculty said that he had a 
number of witnesses to call for the defence, and would not undertake to 
say that the case would be closed before Wednesday. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk remarked that, in a case of such importance, 
he could not be expected to go on with his charge immediately after the 
speeches on both sides were concluded. 

The Court then adjourned till Monday. 



SIXTH DAY— Monday, July 6. 

The Court resumed this morning at ten o'clock. 

On the point of admission or rejection of the diary of deceased as evi- 
dence, the consideration of which their Lordships adjourned from Saturday 
till Monday, 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, after alluding to the great importance of the 
matter, said — The admission of hearsay evidence is an established rulo in 
the law of Scotland, but under restrictions and conditions which go in 
many instances to the entire rejection of the evidence. What is now to 
be proposed is this — to produce for the consideration of the Jury certain 
memoranda or jottings made by the deceased, in which certain things are 
said to have been done, which go directly to the vital part of this charge. 
The Dean has felt that so strongly that he did not scruple to state what 
was the purport of one of the entries; but we must take care that the 
rules of evidence are not relaxed, merely because it appears that the 
matter is of*the highest importance in the case. Before evidence can be 
received and allowed to go to the Jury, it must be evidence competent to 
be tendered. It will not do to take a half view of the case, and think 
it material that such a thing sliould go to the Jury as evidence if it is 
not legally admissible against the prisoner. That^^thi^jrule also in 
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civil casefi. It is of importaneei then, iti oonsidetin'g whether th^ 
evidence is admissible, indeed I should say it was vitally important, to 
consider and ascertain in what oircumstances, if possible from what motive, 
and at what period of the transactions going on at this time, these entries 
were made. Now, it is a most remarkable &ct that there is no entry 
regarding the prisoner, or circumstances connected with the prisoner, 
before the 11th of February, while the purpose on her part of breaking 
off this engagement, and of demanding the letters, had been communicated 
to the deceased, and his purpose and resolution not to give up the letters, 
and to keep her to the engagement, appeared to have been made known 
on the 13th; and his purpose in writing these entries obviously was to 
endeavour to strengthen his hold upon the prisoner, ^lot only by refusing 
to give up the letters at that time, but afterwards to object to their inter- 
views and communications, so as to endeavour to effect his object in pre- 
venting the marriage, and to entice her into giving up the engagement 
at once. I make this observation not merely with reference to the weight 
and credibility of those entries, but with reference to their admissibility. 
In the case of hearsay evidence, we can ascertain from the witness a state- 
ment of all the circumstances, and all the motives connected with the 
statement being made by the deceased. What staggered me a good deal 
was — I put it to my mind thus : Supposing an entry is found in a diary, 
'•I met. A B, and arranged to meet A B at such a place to-morrow 
night," and at that place he was found murdered. It might be 
admissible against the panel chaiged with murder, that the statement 
was of a kind to be left with the Jury to say whether his being mur- 
dered at this particular place was not the result of that appointment. 
1 was a good deal affected, too, although I own the law is generally very 
strong on this point, by what the Lord Advocate so forcibly stated. Sup- 
posing that in this book there was found an entry that this man had 
purchased arsenic, would that not have been available in favour of the 
prisoner J I think there is an objection, without giving a dififerent 
opinion on ,the point, which may arise, and that is, it may be also evi- 
dence against the deceased. One illustration was suggested to my mind 
by a person whose authority and experience are higher than any of our 
own. Take an action of divorce against the wife, where the paramour was 
dead, and an entry is found in any diary of his that he had enjoyed the 
embraces of this woman in her husband's absence — could this diary be 
produced against the wife ? I say no. What we are asked here to do is 
a thing altogether without example or precedent. No traces or indica- 
tion of such a proceeding are to be found in any book that a memorandum 
made by the deceased shall be proof against the panel in a charge of 
murder. I am unable to admit such evidence. One cannot tell how 
many documents may exist, and be found in the repositories of the de- 
ceased. I have a dim recollection of a case in 1808, the trial of a man of 
the name of Patch for murdering a man. named Page, and in. which a 
letter of the murdered man, prior to his death, was produced, but I have 
not found that it was allowed to be admitted. The point is perfectly new, 
and I am certainly of opinion that it should not be admitted. 

Lord Handysidb said — We are asked to receive, as evidence for the 
Crown, a pocket-book containing an almanac and diary for 1857, in 
which certain entries are made opposite to certain days of the week from 
Feb. 11 to March IL I mention these extreme dates, firsts becau^tiiey 
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inolude the perfod of the whole of the entries in the diary — the entries 
not beginning with the commencement of the year; and second, because 
the period during which the entries were made has reference only to the 
first and second charges in the indictment. The third charge is about 
time, and is subsequent to the entries ceasing to be made. The special 
point is, whether the entries of certain dates — two in number — ^are to be 
read to make evidence for the prosecution as regards the first and second 
charges in the indictment. The whole of the entries have been written 
with a lead pencil. I notice this to make the observation that ink and 
penmanship afford to a certain degree the means of ascertaining whether 
the entries were made at the time opposite to which they are written. 
When all the entri# are in pencil there can be no clue as to the time 
when the entries are in point of fact made, or that the original entries 
have not been expunged, and others substituted in their place, whether 
this be in correction of memory or with the purpose and design of impo- 
sition. But waiving this peculiarity in the present case, the point to be 
determined is, whether the entries of a deceased person setting forth as 
having occurred at particular dates, and connected with the name of an 
individual, are admissible as evidence to support a criminal charge. So 
fer as my knowledge goes, this is a new point. We have received no 
assistance from the bar by reference to any authority. No case has been 
stated to us bearing upon the subject; and having taken some pains 
myself to search for authority and precedent, I have been unsuccessful in 
finding either. If the fact be so undoubted, it is a circumstance on 
which the objector to its admission as evidence is entitled to found, as 
shifting from him to the prosecutor the burden of shewing that such 
evidence ought to be received. I think the question is one of great 
difficulty, at least I have found it to be so. Had the writer of the 
memoranda been living, they could not have been held as evidence. 
They might have been used in the w^itness-box to refresh the memory 
of the witness. What would be required would be the oath of the 
witness, and his evidence would be taken irrespective of any weight 
being put upon the memoranda. It is the oath of the witness and 
the authority of his statement in the box that the law requires; but if 
the writer has died, is this circumstance to make such memoranda 
thenceforward admissible as evidence? There is no check upon the 
accuracy of these statements, whether arising from innocent mistakes 
or from prejudice. I don't say that they are supposed to be false, 
for the idea is repugnant, from the consideration that it would be 
idle and fanciful to say that such memoranda would be kept by the 
writer ; but it is quite conceivable that statements may be made wholly 
imaginary, with a view to the subsequent injury of the party, and could 
it be admissible to take as evidence such a diary, which might be made 
a baneful instrument of calumny and accusation ? I speak just now of 
private memoranda, diaries, and journals taken in the abstract. As to 
other writings of a deceased person, such as letters, I do not say that 
they may not be admissible as evidence after death ; for they had been 
communicated to at least one person. It was contended that the 
principle of hearsay evidence was admitted to extend to documents 
written by a deceased person. It is assumed that a declaration in writ- 
ing of what is spoken would have been admissible, but this would 
be a fallacious ground to rest on, if words written would require to bo 
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taken £ts they stand without explanation or qualification. Words spoken 
to another are subject to feirther inquiry by the party spoken to as to 
the meaning of .the speaker, and a sort of cross-examination made as to 
the matter which was communicated to him ; and all those things may 
be brought out in the examination of the witness who comes into Conrt 
and gives us hearsay evidence.. Now, a mere writing in l^e way of 
memoranda or an entry in a pocket-book, in the sole custody of the 
writer till his dbath, cannot be subjected to any such tests. It may be 
an idle piece of writing, or it mgiy be unfounded suspicion or ambiguous 
charges preferred by hostile and vindictive feelings in a moody and 
spiteful mind, I'his view impressed ' me strongly against the idea of 
admitting a journal or 4iaFy as evidence to support the prosecution. I 
think the question before us must be decided qa a general point* As 
such, I take it up. If I were to take into aecoant the peculiar ciroum- 
stances of this case, I see much perhaps to vindicate the Court in its 
reception as evidence, and there is to be found in the letters which have 
been already read in evidence much to give corroboration and verifica- 
tion to some at least of the entries in the pocket-book ; but I feel com- 
pelled to close my mind against such Gonsideratiotw, and look above all to 
a general and therefore safe rule by which to be guided. I have come, 
therefore, to the conclusion that the production of the diary as evidence 
in the case, in support of the first and second charges, ought to be re- 
jeoted. 

Lord IvoBY floidy that, like their Lordships,' he had given his most 
anxious, serious, and unremitting consideration t6 this tubjeot. He had 
sought every book, and had found little or nothing in the way ef authority 
certainly; but judging by the abstract rules* of evidence applied to other 
cases, he could find no principle to exclude the document. He therefore 
felt himself totally unable to com« to. the conolusion that, this evidence 
should be excluded froin the Jury. ' He would content himself with simply 
intimating his dissent. It appeared t6 him it was ddmiasible as evidence, 
and it would be for the Jury to consider what was the value of that 
evidence, and to depide. ' - . • \ 

The LoKD Advocate said, there was a passage intHe letter No. 79 
-which he eoii^ideiftfd iQSffaefial'to the case, anid whieh he wished read. 

The following passage was then read by the Qhrki-^^B. and M. are 
from home. Will you n9t come ta your wife l|iml1 ' I' think you may 
come shortly to the hou.^e. I shall let you in. 'No one will hear you. 
You can mak^ it late; twelve if you please. I will long for you, sweet 
dear Emile. Emlle^ I will see your sweet smile^ s^ui hear your sweet 
voice. You will come to your Mimi and clasp her' to your boaom, kiss 
her and call her your wife. I* Will not wish you a merry Christmas; but 
if we are saved till next together, we shall theii bq happy." 

Mrs Anderson' examined by thei Lord Advocatb — I am acquainted 
with the prisoner* I recollect meeting her at my own house on dth 
February last. I hAd no conversation with her then about Mr Minnoeh. 
I met her at a party at Mrs Wilkie's house, and it was then ths^ we 
spoke of Mr Mihnoch. She'wpre a necklace on that occasion. She told 
me she had got it from her papa. , I*asked her if she had not got it from 
Mr Minnoeh. She said " Ho." 

The Lord Adtooath initimAted that the case for the CfQwn wa« closed. 
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EXCULFATOBY EVIBENCi!. 

The DsAN OF Faouixt said it was desirable^ in bringing forward the evidence as io 
L'Angelier's character, that, if possible, no names should be dragged into public 
notice. 

The LoBD Advocate said he was willing to endeavour to avoid bringing out any 
names. 

ThoLfoUowing evidence for the defence was then proceeded wiih:-^ 

Bobbbo^Bakbb — I am a grocer at St Heller's, Jersey. I lived in Edinburgh at 
4one time, and acted as waiter in the Bainbow Tavern, and when there I was 
acquainted with Emile L'Angelier. That was in 1851. He lived in the Rainbow 
between six and nine months, till he went to Dundee. We slept together. The 
tavern was kept by an uncle of mine, Mr George Baker, at that time. L'Angelier 
was then in very bad circnmstaBces, living on Mr Baker's booaty. He was out of a 
situation, and waiting till he could get one. I saw a good deal of him at that time. 
He was a quiet sort of a person. I was not much out with him. He was very easily 
excited. He was at times subject to very low spirits. I have often seen him crying 
at night-time. He spoke of siucide a while before he went to Dundee. He said on 
more than one occasion he was tired of existence, and that he wished he was out of 
the world. I remember on one occasion he got out of bed and walked to the win- 
dow. I awoke and asked him what he was doing there ; he said if I had not dis- 
turbed him he would have thrown himself out. The windows of the Bainbow are 
six storeys hiffh, very nearly the height of the liTorth Bridge. He was in the habit of 
getting out or bed at night and walking about the room weeping, and in a very 
excited state. I was aware that about that time he met with some disappointment 
in a love afi&ir. He did not tell me about it, but my uncle did. I heard him talk 
to other people about it. It was some lady in Fife. . He was very distressed at his 
situation, and not being able to keep his engagement. When he was speaking on 
this subject, I did not see him crying. On that occasion when he said he intended 
to have thrown himself over the window, he seemed very cool; he was not crying. 
He did not seem excited or agitated in any way. He came to his bed at once when 
I spoke to him. I thought he was in earnest, because he had talked about it so 
often before. We were in the habit of taking walks together in the morning before 
business began. Several times we walked together to Leith Pier. He talked to me 
about suicide when we were on the pier. He said one morning he had a great mind 
to throw himself over ; for he was quite tired of his existence. I have seen him 
reading newspaper accounts of cases of suicide. 1 have heard him say on such an 
occasion — ''Ah, there is a person who has' had the courage to do what I should have 
done ; I wish I had the courage to do the same." 

By the Lobd Advooatb — I had met him once in Jersey. He had been living in 
Edinburgh before I saw him, and was over in Jersey on a visit. It would be about 
1846, 1 think, that I saw him there. 

By Mr Yodkg — [Shewn letter No. 1] — ^I received that letter from the deceased 
from Dundee. There is no date on it It was shortly after he left the Rainbow to 
go to Dundee that I received it. In it he says (after giving me instructions as to 
his trunks and letters) : — ** I never was so unhappy all my life; I wish I had courage 
to blow my brains out" 

WiiiLiAii PBUfOLi Laibo—I am a nurseryman in Dundee. I was acquainted with 
the late L'Angelier, and knew him when he was in the service of Dickson & Co., in 
1843. I took him into our employment in Dundee in 1852. He had been away 
from the Dicksons' a long time, and had been in France before he came to me. He 
came to me about six o'clock on the 25th January, or Old Handsel Monday. He 
remained with me till the end of August or Ist of September. I thought he was a 
very sober young man, and. very kind and obliging. He was very changeable and 
excitable in his disposition. He was sometimes very melancholy, and other tim^ 
vexy lively. When he came to me in January 1852 he was very dull; he was ]%ot 
very well, and had a kind of cold. He did not tell me exactly at first, but shoi-tly 
>fter he came to me he told me about a cross in love. He had assisted me some- 
times in the soedpshop, but he sometimes wrought tight irork in the nursery C|oo. 
It was aboi^t a fortnight or a month after he camg *^*b^^Jj6*tJ^ ^^ ^^ ^*' * * 
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cross in lote. He told me it was reported that Che ^rl was to he n&arHed oa 
another, hut he would scarcely beliere it, as he did not think she wonld 
take another. I understood it was because she was pledged to him. He 
told me who she was. Was she of a higher rank than himself 1 — I did not 
know the lady, but I beliere she was in the middle station of life. After this I saw 
the lady's marriage in the newspapers. I got a letter from my brother in Edinburgh, 
and he asked me if L'Angelier had seen an Edinburgh newspaper of a certain date, 
in which the marriage was ? L'Angelier had read the notice of the marriage. I 
know Wm. Pringle. He is my cousin, and was my apprentice at the time I refer 
to. I think it was he who told me about something L'Angelier had done. I spoke 
to L'Angelier in consequence. I told him I was sony to see him so melancholy, and 
was still more sorry to hear that he had taken up a knife with which to stab himself. 
He said very little ; but was very dull. I did iJl I could to soothe him. He said 
he was truly miserable, and wished he was out of this worlds-destroy himself, or 
something to that effect. He was in a very melancholy state after this. He was 
gloomy and moody, and never spoke to any one. I had frequent conversations with 
him every day ; at least several conveisations.- Did he appear to be a person who 
had any religions feeling that would deter him from doing what he said ? — He attended 
church regularly, and was very moral, but he did not shew anything particular as to 
religion. He went sometimes to church with me, and sometimes he went to the 
English Chapel. He told me often about his having been in France, and that he 
*was in Paris during the Bevolution of 1848. He told me he was engaged in the 
Sevolution. 

The LoBD JuBTiOE-GuBBK asked if this was necessary ? 

Mr Young— It is to shew his nationality. 

Examination continuM by Mr Young — He told me he was a member of the 
National Guards. He was rather a poor man. I don't recollect the wages he had 
from me. He came to me as an extra hand, and was out of employment at the 
time ; and I think he had 8s. or 9s. a-week, with bed, board, and lodgings. He had 
no engagement, and was very well pleased with what he received. 

William Pringle— I was in the service of Mr I^ird in Dundee in 1852. I knew 
L'Angelier, who was there at that time. We both lived in Mr Laird's house. I hjid 
frequent conversations with L'Angelier. I remember of seeing a marriage in the 
newspapers. I did not see L'Angelier read it ; nor did I tell him, so far as I recollect, 
what I had seen in the newspaper. I told him I had heard of the marriage in 
the nursery. I mentioned that to him when we were in the shop. I don't remem- 
ber the express words I used ; but I told him the circumstance that I had heard at 
the nursery that there was such a marriage. I don't remember of saying to him I 
had seen it in the newspapers. He seemed to be very much agitated when I told 
him about it, and he ran two or three times behind the counter ; at least once or 
twice. He then took hold of a counter knife. He did not point it to his throat, 
bat held it extended in his hand. I stepped forward to him in consequence, and 
he then put it down. I don't remember what he sud. I don't think he was crying ; 
at least I did not observe it. He was very changeable in his temper and spirits, and 
was particularly melancholy for some time after this occurrence. He and I slept 
together. I was a little afraid, in my own mind, that he would do something wrong. 
I am now twenty-one, and that was in 1852 — ^five years ago. . 

Akdbbw Watson Smith — I am an upholsterer in Dundee. I was acquainted with ' 
Jj'Angelier when he was in Laird's employment in 1852. He and I became pretty 
intimate. I was lodging at that time at Newport; and L'Angelier was frequently in 
the habit of visiting me. He sometimes came on a Saturday, and remained till 
the Monday. We slept together on these occasions. I had very good opportunities 
of observing his disposition and state of mind. L thought him a very excitable 
sort of character, often in high spirits, and often very low. He mentioned to me a 
disappointment in love he luui at that time. ' He mentioned the lady's name. He 
told me he had been engaged to her for a number of years — ^that he loved her very 
much — and that it had been broken off; and that on these occasions he felt inclined 
to destroy himsel£ He shewed me a ring he had got from the lady. There was 
ft name on it> and I Ihink it was the lady's, but I am not sure. Generally^ when he 
spoke about deatroyiii^ himself, it was in a veiy melancholy strain. He said he 
would wyer be b»ppy »gm, nad that hQ thought he wonld d»^^,|i§ntoifo(5W J^ 
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pvfiT actually tell you at one timo of Mb iAving gone to dtetifoy Mmaelfl — ^I hare a 
very /aint remembrance of it, but I am not dure. The question prttsse<L-^He said 
he once went to the Dean Bridge at iEdinburghto throw himself dver^ but I am not 
quite sure. 

By the LoBD JustioItClbbk — Was that beforo he came to Dundee? — Yes. 

By Mr YoDNa*— And why did he try td do this ]-*-BeoanBe this lady had jilted 
1^, Did he say what hin4ered him from doing itl*--Ko. Was self-destruction a 
Fery frequent subject of conyersation wiUi him 3-^ Yes. Did you think him serious 
when he spoke of destroying himself 1-^1 thought him serious in his own mind ; bat 
still I had no . serious apprehensions he would do it Was it want of courage that 
m^de you think so.7 — Well, want of courage, perhaps. Anything else! — Ko; 
nothing else that struck me. It was only when he Was in his low moods that he 
fspoke about selfrdestruction. He told me aboutbeing in Fiance at the Bevolntioti. 
Did he mention to you about any ii]jury.h« had ^eoeiv«d there f^-^He told me he felt 
vefj nervous after leaving France, whioh he attribvted partly to the excitement of 
the occasion. He said he frequently.heard a noise behind hhn, which be desoribed 
like a number of rats folio wimg him. He was always -^ry exeited when bespoke 
about the lady who had jilted him. I temember of his oiying once on those occa- 
sions. He appeared to be in great grief. Thai was tira first time he talked to me 
al^out destroying himself^ and of drowning himself. ■ 

Wm. Ani>ebson ex^nined^ — I Was a nnmery and seedsman in Dundee in lt62. I 
was acqniUnted with Emile L'Angelier while he was with Mr Laiid. He sometimea* 
came to my shop. I saw a good deal of him, and had several conversations witk 
him. What was his character I — I think he was rather sanguine and exoitable. He 
had the appearance of being vain. His conrersation had that character. When 
women were spoken of> he Imsted of his sneoess with ladies^ and spoke a great deal 
about them. Do you remember what he said about them ) — I remember one occasion 
particularly. It was in my own house. One, night I had him to supper, and the oon- 
versation turned upon ladies. He told me he was Teiy intimate with two ladies in 
Dundee at the time; that he felt an attachment towards tliem, and that it seemed to 
him it was returned. He said t^ey were yttj beautiful ghrls, and wotth a oonsider- 
fible sum of money. 

The LoBD Ju8tic£-0lesk — Did he mean he was succetsful in seducing ladies, or 
what 1 — Ko ; that he loYcd them, and that they lovod him in return* 

By Mr Youira^I thought he spoke in earnest* He did boast of ladies being 
attached to him. That was not his constant subject; It only came up oceasionally. 
Did he ever speak of being jilted 1 — He said he could not tell what he would do if 
he were jilted. He spoke to the effect that he would have revenge in some shape 
or other on them if they did jilt him. Waa he irritable in his disposition ^^Occa- 
sionally he was. How did he shew it]— «He would sit on some oeoasions quite dull 
when females were spoken of^ and then ha would suddenly get vp in an excited 
states Did his manner or disposition appear to ydu like that of a Bootohman or 
Englishman] — It was more like the French, Itsiian, or Spanish style. 

WiUiiAii Ogilvib, examined by Mr Yovva^^l am assistant teller In the Dunde« 
Ban^. In 1&52 I was seeretary of the Floral and Horticultural Soelety In Dundee, 
and a number of the meetingB of that Society were held in Laird's baok-shop. In 
this way, I became very intamate with L'Angelier. He was rery variable in his 
ij^irita-*-remarkabiy so. What were his favourite snbjects of conTersation?— Well, 
it was generally about ladies. . Was he vain of his snocess with themt-^From his 
oonversatlon he was. 

The Lord Juanca-CiiBBK^Vain of whatt-*^He talked of ladies always looking at 
him in passing along the street. He seemed to have ddnaidei^ble success in getting 
aequainted with them. ' 

By Mr Young — He spoke of them &lling in love ifith him. Did yon ever hear 
him say what he would do if he got a disappointment Y-^On one oecasion*— it was in ' 
Laird's shop — standing and speaking to him one ^ening» he said that if he got a 
disappointaieat he Woold think nothing of taking that knife (lifking a laige knife 
whidi they had for Oatttng twine, and suiting the action to the word) and sticking 
it into himself. He was not speaking of any real case. l%e idea seemed to excite 
him somewhat. He spoke to me on one occasion about \mag in France, and travel- 
ling therQ. H^ did not meKtloa any daie. I nndiorfttQ^ ''^OB^^I^^^ ^^^ 
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persons of distmeiion^ and that he had charge of all their luggage, horses, ^.>*-^I 
don't kBow in what capacity. He aaid that, in trayelling, the horgQg were vex; 
much knocked up in coascque4ce of the long journey s, and that he bad given the 
horgea arsenic. 

By the Lobd Justicb-Glebk — Was ifc in French or in English he said thati — It 
was in English. Allow me to explain. At that time I was not much acquainted 
with the effects of arsenic, and I was interested in what he said, and wanted to know 
what effect it had on the horses. What he told me was that he had given it to 
the horses in order to enable them to accomplish a long journey. I asked him whi^t 
effect the arsenic had. He said it made them long-winded, and by ihis means they 
were enabled to finish the journey. In reply, I asked if he was not afraid of poison« 
ing the horses. Oh, no, he said, so far from doing that, he had taken it himself. 
I told him. I should not like to follow his example. He seemed to say that he had 
not felt any bad effects from it, or that there was no danger, or some expression 
like that 

Examination continued by Mr Young — Did he tell you any other property it 
had] — He mentioned that another effect of it was that it improved the complexion. 
Did he lead you to understand that he had taken it to improve his own complexion? 
— He did not say so in so many words ; but that was what I inferred from what he 
said. Did he say anything about having taken it as a medicine, or for a pain that 
he had I—Yea ; he said he had a pain in his back, or a difficulty of breathing, and 
that it had a good effect in that way. Did he ever shew you any arsenic 1 — I am 
not sure that he did. I rather think that he opened the desk and shewed me some 
in a paper. He either shewed me some, or said that he had some — I am not^sure 
which — ^but it was either the one or the other. Did he shew you any mineral at 
the same time 1 — Yes ,* he shewed me a fine piece of copper ore. It was that which 
led to the conversation about arsenic. He told me he had got that piece of pre on 
his journey, and it was that brought on the conversation both about the Journey and the 
arsenic. Did you ever see him eat anything that you understood to be dangerous ? 
— I have seen him on more than one occauon eat poppy seedis in large ^nantiti^e — 
in handfuls, in facti while in the shop. Did you make any remark at the time?*-? 
He had been, selling a quantity of poppy seeds from a drawer, and after the customer 
had left the shop, he took out a handful SAd eat them. I expressed niy aart^rise* 
and said I jinderstood they were poisonov^. He said, '^ So far from that, they are 
much better than filberts or nuts." Did he say anything more about them ]— Yea ; 
he said he had taken them in such quantities that he had got quite giddy with them. 
I think he said he had done that in Dickson and Son's shop when he was there. 

Cross-examu^ed by the Lobd ApvooAjfih~I became acquainted with L'Angelier in 
the early part of 1352. He . uaed to talk a good deal about ladies. He said what 
he would do if he were jilted; but he did not say he had been jilted. I did hear 
that he had, but not from himselt We had oj^ly one conversation about the ars^ie. 
He did not say in what shape he took it, or in what quantity. The way it came 
about was thia : I was making a collection of minerals, and I had expressed a wirii 
to possess some specimens. He said he had a number of specimens ^t home, and 
he shewed me the piece of copper ore which he had in his desk. I said I Would 
like a bit like it, and it was in the course of conversation about that, and the mode 
in which he had obtained i% that he spoke about the arsenic. Why did you suppose 
that poppy aeeda are dangeronsl — I understood that opium waa made from them.' 

By the Lobd Justiob-CiiEbk — Wa» it only on the day th»t they were exhausted that 
he gave the horses arsenio t — I am not able to say ; he just said in general terms that 
he gave them arsenic. I cannot say that he spokei like a foreigner. I knew he was 
a foreigner, but he spoke remarkably good English. I think I only heard him speak 
French on one occasioa. I am quite sure that it. was not the French word for ihh 
common here that they give to horses. He spoke in English. I am quite sure he 
meant arsenic. 

David HiLt — I am a market gardener in Dundee. I was in Mr Laird's em]^loy- 
ment when L'Angelier vaa there. That was in 1852, when I was in Mr Laird's 
service, and L'Angelier was there. I once footed a small parcel. That: .was before 
L' Angrier was there. . I £oand a as&all parcel, and lifted it, and put it into .'my 
pocket, and brought it to Dondeeu The person I shewed it to there supposed it! tb 
be arsenic. I don't recollect how long that was before L'Angelier came. I men- 
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tfoned it to him. I told him of fixuliiig it there. He said, Oh, that was nothing 
itrange, he used it regularly. He said nothing more; at least, I don't recollect. 

Mr YouNCi — Did he tell you for what purposes he nsed iti— No, he said he used it 
regularly. I tried to remember, but I don't recollect for what purposes. 

Cross-examined by the Lobd Advooatb — You hare been trying to remember ; how 
long? — Well, I can't say; since I have been asked about this affair. 

The Lobd Advooatje — When was that? — Saturday last. 

The Lord Advooatb — Who asked you 1 — Captain Miller. 

The Loud Advooatb— That is Captain Miller of Glasgow 1— He was Snperin- 
tendent of Police at Glasgow. He is now Messenger-at-Arms. Do you know that 
anybody was there with you when you spoke about HI — No. 

The Lobd Advooatb — He said he used it regularly? — Yes, Sir. 

The Lobd Advooatb — Did he say in what way? — No, he did not mention it. I 
did not inquire. 

Re-examined by Mr Young — How long is it since you were cited to appear ? — 
Since Monday. 

Mr Young — A week ago; you have been thinking about it since then? — Yes, Sir. 

Mr Young — You were examined on Saturday?— Yes, Sir. 

Mr Young — You have heard of L'Angelier's death from the newspapers ? — No, 
Sir; but I had heard people talking about it. 

Mr Young — After you heard of L'Angelier's death in Glasgow, did you remem- 
ber this circumstance? — Witness hesitated. 

The Lobd Justiob-Clerk — Did you recollect this circumstance of the conversa- 
tion about arsenic when you heard of L'Angelier's death ? — No. 

Mr Young — But you recollected it some time ago ? — Yes, Sir. 

The Lord. Justice-Clerk — Tf you did not recollect it then, what brought it to 
your mind? — I do not recollect. 

The Lobd Justicb-Clebk — Was it any conversation of others at Dundee that 
made you recollect this conversation about arsenic? — I do not. know. Sir. 

The Lobd Advocate — Did you recollect it before Mr Miller spoke to you? — Yes, 
Sir. 

Edwabd Mackat, examined by Mr Young — I am a merchant in Dublin ; was in 
the habit of visiting Edinburgh in the course of my business. On such occasions 1 
went to the Rainbow. I got acquainted with L'Angelier there. 1 was acquainted 
with Mr Baker, who keeps the tavern. I was first acquainted with L'Angelier in 
1846, and continued to see him at the Rainbow till the day or so before his going to 
Dundee. I had many meetings and conversations with him. I saw quite enough 
to enable me to form an opinion of his character and disposition. My opinion was 
anything but a good one. I considered him a vain, lying fellow. He was very 
boastful of his personal appearance, of parties admiring him — ^ladies in particular — 
of his high acquaintances especially, and the society he moved in, when he returned 
from the Continent, and was more of a man. He boasted of the high society he 
met on the Continent — the titled people. Not believing what he said, I did not 
store np any of their titles. I met him one evening in Princes Street Gardens, 
shortly before his going to Dundee. He went to Dundee the following day. He 
was sitting when I came on him accidentally. "He had got his head in a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief. I put my hand on him and said, L'Angelier. He looked up, 
and seemed as if he had been crying very bitterly. His eyes looked as if he had 
been weeping much. He mentioned a lady in Fifeshire who had slighted him, and 
treated him very badly. I made light of the matter. He was much excited when 
he was telling me. He spoke about ladies admiring him veiy often. On one 
oecasion, 1/ remember particularly, he came into the Rainbow and told me a lady in 
Princes Street, walking with another lady, had remarked what pretty feet he bad. 
I believed it to be a story latterly. I never believed u word he said. On that 
occasion in particular, he spoke of ladies admiring him. 

The Lobd Justice-Clerk — He said he heard the ladies say this? — Yes. 

The Lobd Justice-Clbbk — Was it a common occurrence for him to speak of 
ladies admiring him in this way? — Yes. 

Re-examined by the Lobd Advooatb — I have a counting-house in Dublin. I 
believed the story of the Fifeshire lady, because I saw him weep. 
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l^he LOBD Abyooatib — You believed him when he w&pil — Yea* I thought then 
was something in it then. (Laughter). 

Janet Chbistib, examined by Mr YouNa, deponed — S(»ne years ago I was 
acquainted with a Mrs Craig, residing in St George's Bead, Glasgow. She had a 
son in Huggins and Company's warehouse, Glasgow. I visited her house frequently. 
I occasionally met L'Angeller there. I recollect hearing him say that the French 
ladies used arsenic to improve their complexion. That was about four years ago. 

Cross-examined by the Lobd-Advocatb — I can't recollect exactly when it was that 
L'Angelier mdide this observation. I have not the slightest recoUection whether it 
was at a difiner or an evening party. I do not recollect in whose presence he said so. 

By the CouBl^— My aequaintanoe. with him was very slight. I thought he was 
rather forward and full of pretension. 

Alexandeb MiUiAB, examined by the Dsajt of Faoui^t — I am in the employ- 
ment of Huggins and Company. I was acquainted with the late L'Angelier. He was 
there before I was. He iold me he was going to be married. He told me so several 
times, first about nine months before his death. He said several times he intended 
to be married on certain days, but* these days passed. At last he said he was really 
going to be married. I said it would pass over as usual. He affirmed, however, 
that it would not. He gave me to understand that it would be in about two months 
after the time he told me. He told me on that occasion to whom he was to be 
married. He was very sensitive, easily depressed, and as easily uplifted. 

The LoBD Ju&TiCE-Cii£BK--^On a former day we got an expression from Mr Kennedy 
that he was very mercurial. 

Examination continued — I do not recollect him speaking to me about suicide^ or 
desiring to be in ids grave. On one occasion, however, he said he wished he was 
dead. He <mce spoke to me of a person taking his own life. He said he did not 
consider there was any sin In. a person taking away his own life to get out of the 
world when tired of it. Having lost all happiness in it, I think was his expression. 
I objected, and said that our life was not our own, and that we had no right to do 
with it as we chose. He did not acknowledge, so far as I recollect, having altered 
his opinion. Upon the occasion When he said he wished he were dead, I was just 
going to say something, when a party came into the room^ and our conversation was 
brought to an end. I was going to remonstrate with him. I said it was a singular 
expression he had used. He seemed to me to be talking nonsense, so I answered 
him, "You certainly doo't believe what you say V He said he did. I then said, 
" You certainly don't mean it ? " He said he did. When I was about to remonstrate 
farther^ a party came in and put a^stop to our conversation. He seemed very serious. 
There was no other oecastom on which such conversation passed between us. He 
complained to me several times of having a kind of diarrhoea ; and about the middle 
of February he said he had pains in Uie bowels and stomach, and his eyes were 
watering very much. He thought at the time that it was the effect of cold. He had on 
several previous occa^ns complained of the effects of diarrhoea- Almost since I l^new 
him he complained so, but, latterly, he did so nwre frequently. I went to Huggins 
and Co., the 1st September 1853, and I became acquainted with him then. L'Angelier 
received a greit many letters. I knew that he h^ letters from some lady, but 1 did 
not know her name tillthebegimiing of February. He had several female correa- 
pondents besides Miss Smith. 

Cross-examined by the'SoLicrroB-GiiwEBAL — In the warehouse we had the impres- 
sion that he was a youug man of regular habits. We considered him a worthy young 
man. The occasion in February when his eyes were suffused, was, so far as I can 
remember, about the 13th. There was another occasion when he complained — per- 
haps the Idth or 20th. I saw him that day in the warehouse. He came in at one 
o'clock. He had not been, there earlier that day. When I first saw him that day, 
there was a sort of Uaekish appearamee round his eyes, and a dark-red spot on his 
cheek. I asked him what was wrong with him 1 He said he was nearly dead last 
night. I th«ii asked what had been the matter with him? He said he had been 
rolling on the. floor all night. He had been so weak that he had to remain quiet. He 
could not call for assistance. He was so sick, he said, he was like to vomit his inside 
out. I asked him what he had vomited 1 He said it was yellowish, and very bitter. 
I suggested it might be bile.^ He said his landlady suggested the same. He said that 
between foar and six o'clock Jo the pomio^ he c{^le4 hU^ landlady to get a cup of 
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t«a, he WM 80 wdak« I belUve ha ^ot it. It wu on the 19ih or SOtk that ke told 
me this. He said he was reiy much pained in hia bowels and stomach. While be 
spoke to me, he felt very eiek. He used no action when he told me of thl& He did 
not say where he had been the ni|rht before. He was not regnlarlj in the office 
after that. Some days he looked in. I believe he was abaent for lome time. That 
was in consequence of his illness. 

A^vta M'MiLiAK, examined by Mr Touno, deponed-^I wafa at one time in Mr 
Smith the architect's senrise as table-maid. I was with him for a year. It is three 
years previons to last May since I left. Miss Madeline Smith was at home when I 
was there. The second daa^hter, Miss Elizabeth Smith, left home to go 1» a school 
near London when I was there. I tinderstood that Misa Smith bad retomed from 
the same school some time before. On one occasion. Miss Smith told me aomeihiiig 
abont arsenic. I cannot remember what brought the eonyeriation on, bat I per- 
fectly remember her saying, either that arsraic was used for the complexion, or that 
it was good for the complexion; either the one or the other. I can tell nothing 
more about it. 

Jahes Gibdwood, surgeon in Falkirk, examined by Mr Yovwa-^l have been in 
practice in Falkirk for about forty years. Have you ever been asked as to the safety 
of using arsenic as a cosmetic? — Very frequently, since the publication of that 
article in " Chambers' Journal." How long ago is that ?-^It is about two years ago, 
I think. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advooaib — Doctor, who eonaulted you, if thai is a 
foir question? — Many of my friends. What did you say?*— I said it was highly 
injurions, and ought not to be used so. 

John Robebtsov, druggist, Queen Street, Glasgow, examined by Mr Y0UV0--D0 
yon remember some time ago of arsenic being asked In your shop by a man-servant % 
— Yes I do ; about the middle of May last, so far as I can remember. Would you just 
tell us about it, if you please, Mr Robertson ? — There wan a young man came in, I 
should say from seventeen to nineteen, and asked for 6d. or Is. worth of arsenic. I 
asked him for what purpose. He said that it was for a lady who was waiting out- 
side. For what purpose, I again asked 9 He said she was going to use it for the 
complexion. Did you see any <me w^ttng oatside? — No. Did you give the arsenic % 
— No, I declined to give it. 

The LoBD Jushob-Clebk said this evidence was of ho use. The circumstance 
happened at the time when rumours about the case had been cironlating. 

The Lobs Advooatb — I did not ask his name. 

PiefEB GtTTHBiE, examined by Mr Totmo — 1 am the manager of an apothecary 
establishment in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. It is Froyn and Gon's. We sell 
arsenic among other things. I remember a lady coming to me and asking as to the 
particular use of arsenic. That was at the be^ning of last year. She came alonov 
She produced a copy of ** Blackwood's Magazine," which oontained an article on the 
use of arsenic for improving the complexion. She asked me if I had seen it? She 
expressed a strong desire to have the arsenic, and I declined to give it. She asked 
again and again, and I refused. 

Cross-examined by the Lobd Advocate — There was nobody with her at the time. 
I mentioned the matter to a man named Johnston, who was in the shop at the time. 
I cannot say whether it was during the day that this happened; 

William Bobebts, examined by Mr Youkg — I am a merchant in Glasgow. I 
became acquainted with the deceased L*Angelier about 1858. He once dined with 
me. That was on Christmas-day 1855. It was on a Sunday. On that occasion he 
became very ill. It was after dinner. There were a few friends dinkig with me at 
the time. When the ladies left the room, L'Angelier got ill. I shewed him the 
water-closet and then left him. I isat for a oonsiderable time waiting on him, and 
wondered why he was not coming. I opened the dining-room doer, and heard a 
groaning, and some person vomiting. I went to the water-elosetj and found L'Ange- 
Tier very ill indeed, vomiting and purging. The men who were with me rushed out 
to his assistance. I went up stairs and got him cholera mixture, and he took a con- 
siderable quantity of it. We got very much frightened, as cholera was in the towa 
at the time. li'Angelier remained in the water-closet a considerable time. Some 
time after a gentleman took him h«me in a cab. L'Angelier returned a fow daya 
after to apologU<$ for his illness. He.was a considerable ^ime ill lit my bonae. I 
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think a& hour, probably two. I did not paj much atUntion m to time^ nerer 
fsnoylng that the caso would oomo to this. 

Oroffiiexamiiied by the Lobd Adyocat£— I thought a good deal of UAugelier. Ho 
was a nice little fellow. He sat in the ohurch with me, and in the same pew, for 
three yeans. I would have believed hia word at that time> aa I had a very high 
respect for him. 

By the CouBis~I would not latterly have believed hie word. That feeling does 
not arise from xny own observation or knowledge, but what I have heard since. X 
mean from what I have heard since the commenoement of these proceedings. 

Chablbs Baibd, examined by Mr Yodno — I am the son of the late Mr Robert 
Baird, writer in Glasgow. I have an unole in Huggins and Co.'s warehouse. I was 
acquainted with the late Mr L'Angelier, It was about two years ago I first beeame 
acquainted with him. I frequently met with him after thai in his lodgings. I 
remember him on one occasion being very ill in his lodgings. He was living with^ 
Mrs Jenkins at the time. I think the date was about October 1856. I went to 
Spain immediately after that. When I went up to L'Angelier's he was just coming 
in. He said he had just returned from the office. He put his hand on his stomachy 
doubled himself up, and screamed with pain. This lasted, I should say, for about a 
quarter of an hour. I advised him to send for a medical man, and I believe he did 
BO. I left him going to bed. This was about ten o'clock. I saw him on the follow^ 
ing day between nine and ten o'clock in the morning. I asked him how he was! 
He said he had had a very bad night ef it, and that he had sent for a medioal man, 
I think Dr Steven, in the Great Western Bead, was the name. I remember the 
name of the medical man distinctly. I remember the name of the Great Western 
Boad distinctly. L'Angelier told me he had vomited a great deal indeed* L' Ange- 
lier was once in my mother's house. He never met Miss Smith there to mj know« 
ledge. ' ^ > 

By the Coubt — My family was acquainted with' Miss Smith. 

Cross-examined by the Lotfo AsYOOATjfr--Mrs Jenkins was with 1/ Angelier when 
he was so bad. I could not say whether she was present when L'Angelier told me 
that he had sent for Dr Steven. I returned from Spain about the 5th of April. 

EoBEBT Baibd, examined by the DisAif of Faculxt — I am a brother of the last 
witness. I was acquainted with L'Angelier. I am unable to mention the date when 
I became acquainted with him. It is not less than two years ago. X remember his 
asking me to introduce him to Miss Smith. I oumot say how long that is ago. I 
should think somewhere about two years ago. He asked me several times to do it* 
He was very pressing about it, X introduced him to her ultimately. I believe that 
I asked a gentleman, to introduee them, but he declined, That was an uncle of my 
own. I think I asked my moth«r to do it. I asked her to ask Miss Smith to call 
some evening, that I might introduce Mr L^Angelier. She declined. They oer« 
tainly never met in my mother's house, to my knowledge. I introdueed them on 
the street. He never aaked me to introduce him to Miss Smith's fatheri but he 
stated his determination to be introduced, and expressed some anxiety about it 
When I introduced them. Miss Smith was not alone; her sister was with her« My 
age is nineteen. 

By the Solioitob-Gbkebai. — L'Angelier asked me once to go to Bow. I thought 
that was for the purpose of seeing Miss Smith. He frequenUy expressed his deure 
to see her father. You know her father?-^! have been at her father's house* 

Elizabeth Wallace, examined by Mr Youno — I keep lodgings in Glasgow, and 
have done so for a number of years. Mr L'Angelier lodged with me at one time. I 
understand that was when he first came to Glasgow. He came in 1852» about the 
end of July or beginning of August, and remained till December 1858, about a year 
and a-half. Did he give you any aeoount of himself 1-^He said something about 
being a lieutenant in the navy at one time, and that he had got a situatioA in Glas- 
gow. I understood that he meant the British navy, but I may have been wrong. 
He did not tell me he had sold his commission, but jast that he had left the navy* 
He spoke of having lived in Edinburgh befoee he came to me. He did not say any^* 
thing of being in any situation, but that he had been long out of a situation. He 
never alluded to Dundee. I have lived in Fife.. He told me he had been frequently 
in Fife. He mentioned being acquainted with families of distinction^ but X 6/m't 
remember now who they were. He said he had heard of the Balssrras liMnyUj* 
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By the Lord Advocate — ^He was a well-oondueted yoimg man — kept good hoarg. 
He kept no company when with me. Did he mention any disappointment in love 
which he had? — One day he said he had met an old sweetheart. He had a groat 
aversion to medicine. He played on the guitar and sung occasionally. 

Colonel Fbabeb, examined by Mr Young— I reside in Portobello. I was not 
acquainted with the late Mr L'Angelier. I never saw him in life to my knowledge. 
Did he ever dine with yon? — No, never. At the time of his death I received a note 
from Mr George M'Call, intimating his death. He mentioned him as a friend of 
mine, and I was vexy much surprised that he did so. There is no other Colonel 
Fraser in Portobello. 

By the Lobd Advocate — ^There is a Captain Fraser, of the navy, in Portobello. 

Dr Chablbs Adah, of Coatbridge — ^I am a physician at Coatbridge. I keep a 
druggist's shop there. I was in my shop on Sunday the 22d March last. I 
remember a gentleman coming in as a customer wanting something that after- 
noon. A gentleman called and asked twenty-five drops of laudanum, which I 
gave him. He then asked for a bottle of soda water. I said I had none, but that I 
could give him a soda powder, which I did. This was about half-past five o'clock. 
1 took the gentleman for some military man, because several of them were in the 
habit of calling on Mr Buchanan of Drumpeller. I took him for one of them. He 
had a moustache. [Shewn photograph.] That has a resemblance to the person, but 
I could not be certain it was the same. It is like the person. My shop was dark 
at the time, because I had not the shutters down, and had only light by the glass 
door. I therefore could not clearly observe what his dress was, I supposed hia 
dress to be of a dark brown shade in colour. He had on a bonnet, not a hat. It was 
a Balmoral bonnet. [Shewn the bonnet of the deceased.] It was like that. I rc> 
member seeing a handkerchief sticking out of his outside breast pocket. 

By the Lord Advocate — I saw no person with him, but he came in as if he had left 
some person at the door, and had been talking to him. How does a man look when 
he appears as if he had been talking to somebody at a door? — He was looking around 
as if he had been answering some question. Are yon generally in the shop ? — Not 
always ; sometimes. Were you in the shop that night ? — Yes. Was anybody else in ? — 
A girl came in. Who was she? — I do not know. What did she want? — I am not 
certain. Were not many of the military men in the habit of coming to your shop ? — 
Not to my shop. You have seen many of them ; are you sure that is not the picture 
of one of them ? — No. Is that picture like any of them you have seen ? — Not to my 
knowledge. When did you first mention this? — About three or four weeks ago to 
Mr Miller. He was -the first person I mentioned il to. I met him for the first time 
three or four weeks ago. I told him this when I first saw him. I told him he had 
got cigars. I was not certain at the time, but I knew he had got something beside 
the soda water. I recollected afterwards that it was laudanum. , I don't know what 
object Mr Miller had in coming to me. What question did he first put to you 1 

This was objected to by the Dean or Faculty, and the witness was. removed. 
After a short discussion, he was recalled. 

Examination resumed by the Lobd Advocate — I did not recollect at the first ; 
Mr Miller inquired if I haid given arsenic? I said I had given none. He then, 
asked if a person had called and got any medicine at all? I did not recollect for a 
few minutes, but I did at that time. 

The Coubt — That is not entered in the book. Why not? — Because it is not re- 
quired. We never put it down if under a 6d. worth. 

Mr Young — ^It is only the practice to book arsenic. It is not the practice to 
enter any other medicine. I was precognosced on the other side by the Procurator- 
Fiscal, whose name I don't know ; it was on Thursday last I was preeognosced in 
no diffbrent way by Mr Miller than by the Fiscal. 

The Lobd Advocate. — My shop is about 600 yards to the west of the inn. 

The CouBT-^That pictufe is not like any of the moustached gentiemen, so far as 
I have seen. I cannot be quite certain that was the man who was in my shop. 1 
have some supposition that it is the same,- but I am not quite certain. I was shewn 
that portrait at the end of last week. By whomt-r-I don't know the name of the 
gentleman. By the Fiscal ? — I don't know. I was able to give Mr Miller a descrip- 
tion of the person. He was rather taller than I am. I saw the photograph in Min- 
burgh on Friday last. 
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Br Jambs Dickson^ druggist, Baillieston, examined by Mr YouNa. — BailHeftton is 
on the road between Coatbridge and Glasgow. It is five miles from Glasgow, and two 
and a half from Coatbridge. On a Snnday evening in March, a gentleman came 
into my shop — about the end of March — at half-past six evening. He appeared to 
be nnwell. He was holding his hands over his stomach and bowels, and complain- 
ing of pain. He wanted laudanum. I gave him some at the counter. From twenty 
to twenty-five drops. He said he had come from Coatbridge, and was going to 
Glasgow. He was about five feet seven inches in height, as far as I can remember: 
He wore a moustache, which we don't very often see in our locality. He was from 
twenty-five to thirty years of age. His complexion was not very dark. He had on 
a tight-buttoned coat. I recollect that distinctly. He had a Glengarry or Balmoral 
bonnet. I was precognosced by Mr Miller, and I told him what I said now. I was 
cited without seeing any portrait. I saw one when I came here. [Shewn portrait.] 
It is extremely like the person who called at my shop. I think he had a white 
•pocket handkerchief in the breast pocket of his coat. 

By the SoLiciTOB-GEiirBBAL — This was one of one or two Sundays when I was at 
home in the end of March. It might be April, but I don't think it was in the 
beginning of March. I said to the Procurator-Fiscal that it might be two and a 
half or three months ago. His coat was darkish, but I can't tell the precise colour. 
There was no one. with him in my shop. I did not observe Any one in the streets 
before or after he came to me. He spoke, it struck me at the time, with a slightly 
foreign accent. 

• By Mr YouNO — My shop is about two or three hundred yards from the high road 
to Glasgow. 

By the Court — If a person wished medicine, he would require to come to my 
shop, as there is no other medical man in the place. He took the laudanum. 

Dr Adam re-called by the Coubt — The person who came into my shop did not 
complain of illness. He swallowed the laudanum. I did not ask him what it 
was for. 

Miss Jaite Ejbk, Gallowgate, Glasgow, examined by Mr Young — I am sister to 
Dr Kirk, who keeps a druggist's shop in Gallowgate. It is on the north side, to the 
west of Abercrombie Street. On a Sunday night some time ago a gentleman came 
in, and got something. It was in March, but I forget the day, about the end of the 
month, at eight o'clock f.m. He wanted medicine. I do not remember T^at pre- 
cise medicine he wanted. He got it, and took it away with him. I think it was a 
powder. I don't remember what kind of powder. I served him. He was a young 
man, about thirty years of age. He was not tall, rather to the middle size ; not very 
thin, but rather slenderly built. Complexion fresh, and rather fiiir. He had on a 
Glengarry bonnet, but I could not say what was the rest of his clothes. [Shewn 
portrait.] This is as like him as any Uiing I have ever seen. I was struck with his 
appearance at the time ; noticed it particularly. He paid for the medicine he got. 
He took the mpney from a little purse. [Shewn No. 1 of inventory No. 2.] This is 
the purse. 

Cross-examined by the Lobd Advocate — ^This happened in March, I think. 
L'Angelier was alone. He was about five minutes in the shop. I am sure that is 
the purse. It is not only like it, but I thuik it is it. I can't remember what the 
medicine was. I did not enter it in the books. I did not enter the money in any 
book. I never enter in a book the money I get over the counter. There was 
nobody else in the shop serving. There was another, woman in the shop whom I 
did not know. I was asked whether a gentleman had called and bought medicine. 
I never said so before I was asked. I was asked that about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. 

By Mr Young — ^The woman who was in the shop made some remarks to me about 
the appearance of the gentleman. The remarks were as regards his dress. 

By the Coubt — She spoke about the hair at the lower part of his face, and his 
appearance generally. That was after he went out. He did not appear to be a 
foreign-looking gentleman sudi as I have seen. 

By the Lobd Advocate — ^There was gas-light in the shop. 

EoBBBT MoBBisoN was examined by Mr Youhg — I am in the employment of 
Messrs William and Robert Chambers, publishers and editors of Ghambert^aJowrnak, 
Edinburgh. [Shewn foar numbers of Chambers* s Journal, nnmbero 8, 9. IQ^w^lL 
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of iixreiitory Ko. 1.] These, are mnabers of Chambers'^ Journal, and were published 
in the nga(U way. The present circqlation is about 50,000. The first of these num- 
bers is dated 20th December 1851. The circulation was a little larger theu than 
now. The second is dated 11th June 1853, when the circulation was the same. The 
third is 9th June 1856 — same circulation; and the fourth is 9th July 185G, the same 
circulation, There is an article in each of these numbers on the subject of the use 
of arsenic. I am not aware whether or not the publication of these articles created 
a sensation at the time. , 

OxosQE Simpson, examined by Mr Young — I am in the employment of William 
Bla«kwood and Sons, publishers, Edinburgh. [Shewn Ko. 12 of the inrentorj, a 
copy of Blackwood^a Magazine for December 1853.] That is a number of Bladi- 
wood's MagcMiine, The circulation was about 7000 at that time. Messrs Blackwood 
were also the publishers of a book called '' The Chemistry of Common Life," by 
Professor Johnston, in two volumes. That book was published in 1855. The 
circulation of the numbers varied from 5000 to 30,000. The circulation of the 
separate puUicatioa of the volume is now, I should say, abont 10,000. .As to the 
chapter in the same number of the Magazine — article 23—1 can, I thinks aay posi- 
tirely, that the numbers containing it sold to the extent of 5000 copies; and the 
copies sold in numbers and volumes of that one article were about 16^000. There 
was a larger sale of the first article. 

A nnmber of letters were then put in. The first, having postmark September 18, 
1855, was from the prisoner to the deceased, and was as follows : — 

Bki<ovei> EjiiiiB—I have just recaved your note. I shall meet you to-day. I do not 
care though I bring disgrace on myself. To see you I would do anything, and bear any. 
thing. I desire to make you happy. Beloved, you are young. You ought to desire life- 
Oh, for the sake of your love, what would I not do, Emile 1 To succeed in this life, my 
dear, every one must suffer disappointments. I have met with disappointments, and I 
will meet with them again. — Your beloved, Mimi. 

Letter marked 257 was then read. It was dated " October 19, 1855 *' :— 

Beloved Emilb — Your kind letter I received this morning. Emile, I adore you. ^ It is 
for yourself alone that I live. I love you. I can give you no other reason than this for 
desiring you ; but I can have no other. If you had been a young man belonging to Glasgow. 
there would have been no objection to you by my parents ; but as you are unknown to them, 
they have rejected you. Before long, you say, "I shall rid you and all the world of my 
presence." Gtod forbid that you should ever do this— (sensation). My last letter 'was not 
filled with rash promises. No, Emile; the premise in my last letter must be kept. God 
forbid that it should be prevented. , Miui. 

Ko. 176 was aext read. It was dated " Tuesday" : — 

BsAB BmiiiIB, — I am almost well to-day. If the weather would only get warmer! I 
have lost my appetite entirely. It is just anxiety and coldness that is the cause. ' I am 
better to-night. I have asked once or twice for a conversation with you. Am I to get it ^ 
Do you really think the conversations of the girls are what you say "? I never heard a 
ynung lady speak on the subject you mention ; but perhaps it is different' in the schools. I 
always had a bed-room for myself, and never heard of such conversations. Do you think 
they are so bad ] Some may, but I cannot think so of all. — Yours, Mimi. 

Dr BbBXRT Patebson, examined by the Dsav — I am a physician in Belth, and 
have been in practice there for years. I have seen several cases of suicidal poison- 
ing. These Oases were of persons in jdifiPerent situations in life, principally young 
females in mills. In seven cases the poisoninga were by arsenic. In many the 
arsenic was got about the works, in others it was purchased. I was, called to pre- 
scribe for them professionally. They ail died, with one exception. ' I used all the 
remedies I could think of. In six oases the patients submitted to medical treatment, 
and made no attempt to prevent it Kot one of the six disclosed before death that 
they had taken poison. I inquired directly at several of them whether or not they 
had taken arsenic or poison. They all denied ity and' submitted to medical treat- 
ment just like any other patients. In the case of the seventh t&at was a recovery. 
She admitted to me that she had taken poison, but it was after she had almost 
recovered^ She was then aware that she was recovering^ During her illness she 
was sullen and morose, and would not speak on the%ubjeot.< Arsenic is used to a 
large extent in colour estiablishtnents. It was so more extensively some time ago. 
The people in these establishments had great facility in taking away arsenic. The 
seven oases of which I speak oecnrred within eighteen years. The symptoms were 
charsAteristie of poisosiy the vomited matters shewing difiEei»&t colours, according to 
what the patient had particularly eaten. Digitized by V^OOQ IC 
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Cro8B-eXain!iae<l by the Lott» Advooatk — These were fell casea of kftown suicide. 
I catL't 8)iy >^hethdt any of them asked fbr a medical ma<i to attend them. The 
inierrals between taking the poison and death were yeryvariouB ; none of them was 
before six hoari^, and one of them exceeded twelve hours. The early symptoms I 
cannot speak of. 

By the Couftr— There are less facilities in obtaining 'arsenic now. There is less 
of it made now. > ' 

John pLUittNG, examined by Mr Younq — 1 am storekeeper to Messrs Todd ft 
Higginbothsm, printers and dyers, (Glasgow. I hare been so for the last eleven 
years, and take charge of the chemical matters used in their printing and dyeing 
matters. Arsenic is one of the substances used in large quantities for colouring. 
We get at a time i^m three to four hundredweight. We generally get it from 
Charles l!ennant ft Co. in its pure white state. It is used for the purpose of making 
colour. We get it in barrels. The arsenic barrel is put into the store among ether 
things, and quite open. When the arsenic is taken out for sale, the lid is loosely 
laid on again. Three men and a boy work in the store along with ma. Their duty 
is to weigh out the different substances to the colour-maker. From 80 to 90 lbs. 
are generally given to the colour-maker at a time. I give that quantity several 
times a-month. There is no person allowed to €nter the store except those engaged^ 
in the store. I could not give the number t>f hands employed in Higginbotham's 
establishment. I would not miss three or four dunces of arsenic if it were taken 
away. ' 

RoBBBT TowHsbKd, examined by Mr Young — I am foreman to Joseph Townsend, 
manufacturing chemist in Glasgow. My brother deals largely ih arsenic. We have 
always laige quantities at a time in our concern. We have from one to ten tons at 
a time. It is kept in the counting-house. It is locked up during the night, but not 
during the day. It stands in casks, as meal does in a meal shop. One cask is kept 
open. We employ from 100 to 140 hands. There would be no difficulty in them 
taking quantities aWay, if they were so disposed. 

By the Lobd Advocate^ — ^I have never known any taken awajr. 

Janet Smith, examined by the Dean op Pacultt— -1 am sister to Madeline Smith, 
and am 13 years old. I was sleeping in my father's house last winter and spring in 
Blythswood Square. I slept in the same bed with Madeline. I generally went to 
bed before her, but we both went at the same time on Sunday. It was in general 
the same thing every Sunday. On the 22d of March we both went to bed at the 
same time. We went about half-past ten, or after. We went down stairs from the 
dining-room. I don't remember who went to bed first, but we were both undressed 
at the dame time, and we both got into bed about the same time. We take about 
halfan-hour to undress commonly. We were in no particular hurry that night in 
undressing. She Was in bed with me before I fell asleep. She was in h$r night^ 
, clothes as usual. 1 don't mind who fell asleep first. It would not be long before I 
fell asleep. I recollect papa making a present of a necklace to my sister. It was 
about a year ago. I have known her take cocoa. 

By the Lomo Advocate— She kept it in a paper tn her room. We have a fire in 
the room. We went to bed at our usual time fbr Sunday. 

By the Dean op Facultt — I have seen her take her cocoa in the dining-room. Ther« 
was nobody else in the house took it except her. On the 23d Ms^rch I found her in bed 
when I wpkte On the Monday morning. That would be about eight in the morning. 

Dr Jambs' A, ]Lawrie, physician in Glasgow, examined by the Dean op FACtJiTt — 
1 haver been in practice for a good many years. I have not made arsenic my parti- . 
cular stady, but F have lately tried it on my skin. I have taken a quarter or half an 
ounce of the arsenic 'sold by Currie, and washed my hands with it freely. I have put 
half an ounce in water, and washed my face. I tried the latter experiment on Satur- 
day, but washed my hands before tlat. The effect was the same as using a ball of 
soap with sand. It softened the skin, I do not think that increasing the quantity 
would make any difference, on account of the arsenic's insolubility. There would be 
as much dissolved out of half an ounce' as out of a whole ounce. I used an ordinary 
hand basin. I have treated one case of poisoning by arsenic. Some years ago, 
duiing the prevaleruse of cholera, I was asked to see a gentleman about seven or eight 
o'clock In the evening, and the account was that he had been ill since three or four 
Q^loek in the afternoon. I found him theu labouring under premonltoxy ^symptoms 
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of cholera, and I prescribed for him. I returned about ten o'clock, and discorered 
the syxnptomB very much aggravated, and the vomiting and purging still continued. 
His voice was not affected, and the vomiting was not the same as that superinduced 
by cholera. It was a reddish-yellow matter, and I requested it to be set aside. I 
thought that it was not a case of cholera, and asked the gentleman what he had 
taken. He said he had only taken his ordinary food, wine, ^c, but nothing else. 
The symptoms went on still fortber, and I called a consultation of other medical men. 
I put the question still more strongly to him, and he said he had taken nothing. I 
was still satisfied that something else was the matter from the aggravation of the 
simptoms, and at last he died about three o'clock in the morning. Next day I dia- 
covered from a druggist's assistant that the deceased gentleman had purchased half 
in ounce of arsenic on the day of his death. I then caused an analysis of the vomited 
matter and of the stomach to be made, and discovered that arsenic was present in 
large quantities. 

By the Lokd Advooatb — I filled the basin with the usual quantity of water, and 
mixed the arsenic with it It is a practice I would have no fear of adopting, so far 
as one experiment goes. If I had a case which required it, such as vermin on the 
skin, I would not hesitate to adopt it, but only if necessity required it About the 
^experiment you mentioned, is extreme thirst an early symptom in poisoning by 
arsenicl — So far as I know, it is. Is it equally so in cholera? — I don't say that it 
is equally so ; thirst in cholera belongs to a later stage. 

Br Douglas Maclaqan, Edinburgh, examined by the Beak of Pacultt — You 
have had some experience in cases of poisoning by arsenici — I have. You have, of 
course, read a good deal upon the subject?-^ Yes. And have devoted a good deal of 
your attention to chemistry] — Yes. From what you know of the properties of 
arsenic, do you think that there would be any danger in using water in which a 
quantity of arsenic had been put, to wash the £Eice and hands. There is so veiy little 
arsenic dissolved, that I cannot conceive that it would do any hwrm to anybody. 
AVhat proportion of arsenic will dissolve in cold water ? — If the water is merely 
poured upon it and allowed to stand, a very minute quantity indeed ; but if agitated 
in C0I4 water, I think it dissolves. 1 part in 400, or some such proportion as that. 
That is so very minute a quantity, that it could not do any great harm, I suppose ? 
— It would do no harm to the entire system, unless there were some ulceration or 
abrasion. If it is kept long in contact with the skin, it might be absorbed into the 
system. If a person were to wash his face and hands with water into which half an 
ounce or an ounce of arsenic were put, do you think that would have any effect? — I 
should think that there would be but very little. Arsenic will dissolve to a greater 
extent in hot water will it not? — Yes. But of course that depends a great deal 
upon the temperature ? — Of course. In the case of hot water used for the purpose 
of washing, would the increased temperature make any difference in the amount 
dissolved 1 — It would make some difference ; but it does not make a very great 
difference, because the quantity dissolved by simply pouring hot water upon 
the arsenic is not very great In order to make boiling water an efficient solvent 
of arsenic, you must boil the arsenic in it? — Yes, and for some time. How long? 
— You require to continue the boiling for some little length of time, in order 
to dissolve, it in veiy minute quantities; but if you want to dissolve a good 
large quantity of arsenic, from the experiments which have been made — ^not bj 
myself, but by Dr Taylor — you will require to boil it violently for balf-an-hour« 
Suppose you were to boil it violently for half-an-hour, what portion will be dis- 
solved? — I cannot mention the exact proportion dissolved. I think it retains 
' about a 40th part of its weight after the water cools. Now, will the presence 
of organic matter in a fluid interfere with its solvent power upon arsenic? — ^As a 
general rule it does. Would tea or coffee be equally solvent as water ? — There does 
not appear to be any difference between tea, coffee, or water, when poured nnon 
arsenic. They dissolve but a very small quantity. Would such a mixture as cbioco- 
late or cocoa be a sufiieient solvent of arsenic ? — I do not know how you can d^^r- 
mine whether it is a sufficient solvent or not. You cannot filter through it, and j 
Tcsiduum of the arsenic is undissolved. There is a great deal of oi^ganic matter 
the ordinary chocolate or cocoa. It should be entirely organic matter, except in 
far as it is water. If a solution of arsenic were applied to the skin, would that hi 
finy effect ?^I do not know that it would have any gffect^ f^^!l^d^(^' bwd^ 
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any effect being produced by b watery aolation of arsenic. I do not Uiink it would 
have much effect either one way or another. If the water containing arsenic is kept 
in contact with the skin, or rubbed into it, the arsenic may be absorbed into the 
skin. There are cases on record where arsenic in ointment has proved poisonous by 
external application. You remember the case of a girl Davidson, who took arsenic 
by mistake 1 — Yes. You published autaccount of that? — I did. I attended her 
during the whole of her illness. How did she come to take the arsenic 1 — She took 
it by accident. In the first place, I may mention that she is not a veiy strong-minded 
person, and the accident would hardly have happened to a reflecting person. She 
was going to take what she thought was an efferyesclng powder, so she took up a 
white powder, which was in a paper, and put it in a jelly can, containing water, and 
swallowed it off. She was immediately taken ill with symptoms of poisoning, but 
did not become aware of her situation till she saw a dog pulling about a paper with 
the words, "Arsenic, poison." She then remembered that. the arsenic was in the 
house, and belonged to her father. You have directed your attention to the symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning? — Yes. We all know the ordinary symptoms. Most of them 
are very much, almost identical with the symptoms of cholera. In the case of 
slight quantities of arsenic, it would appear Uiat the symptoms very closely resemble 
those of what are called bilious or British cholera attacks. In fatal cases of arsenical 
poisoning, there is a more close resemblance between the patient and a person 
labouring under the malignant or Asiatic cholera. Can you diagnose a case of 
arsenical poisoning by the symptoms 1 — ^I believe you may. What are the ordinary 
symptoms ?— In the first place, the vomiting would be bloody. Can you account for 
that symptom 1 — From the violent irritation, and the pouring out of a bloody mucus 
into the stomach ; that is, after the stomach has emptied all its contents. What 
are the symptoms ? — Supposing there were two more affections of some of the mucous 
membranes, an unaccountable occurrence of an extensive inflammatory redness about 
the eyes, and the occurrence of nervous symptoms, such, for instance, as paralysis 
or numbness of the limbs. But these are not necessary symptoms? — A person may 
be suffering from the effects of arsenic without these being produced if the quantity 
is small. You never saw jaundice as a symptom of arsenical poisoning ? — I am not 
entitled to speak of my own experience, as I never saw it. Are you aware that 
there is any authority for saying that jaundice is a symptom of arsenical poisoning? 
There is a single line in Taylor's book which says that jaundice has been observed, 
and which refers to the remarks of Dr Marshall in the case of Turner.* [Kead from 
Dr Marshall's book the account of Mr Turner's experiment on his son, who states 
that he observed a yellowness in the face which had not been noticed in former 
experiments.] Is that a description of jaundice ? — It is a description of at least one 
symptom of jaundice— yellowness of the skin ; but it is rather strange that it does 
not mention the most common of all signs of jaundice, yellowness of the eyes. If 
you were determining the presence of that disease, jaundice, you would not be satis- 
fied by observing merely the yellowness of the skhi? — One looks to the, eye first in 
a case of jaundice, because you see it best there. Do you think that a sensation of 
choking and a feeling of inflammation of the throat are symptoms of arsenical poi- 
soning? — Certainly. Would that occur in a case of ordinary British cholera? I 
have seen people who are affected with choleraic symptoms complaining of being 
sore about the throat, bat it is generally the soreness arising from what they first 
vomit, and after that is the muscular soreness. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocats — What is it that causes the yellow out- 
line of the eyes and skin? — Absorption of the choleraic matter into the blood. I 
presume there is nothing in cases of arsenical poisoning that produces that ? — It is 
certainly very remarkable that we have so few cases of arsenical polsoningwhere 
the jaundice shows itself; we have eruption of those same parts of the duodenum, 
according with arsenical poisoning. I am not so certain that jaundice is a symptom 
of arsenical poi^ning. 

The Lord Jusi^icb-Clbbk — But if you saw the appearance of the eye was much 
darker than usual, would that lead you to think there might be jaundice?— Oh, cer« 
tainly. 

The LoED Justjob-Clsbk—I knew a case of jaundice where the man grew yellow 
and yellower every day, and at last it was found tlu^ that avoie&om using a cake of 
yellow «»p. (U»gh*er). D,..edby^OOgie 
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The tofKb Adtooavb. — SnppoM you were told thftt in a case the body aftet death 
had a yellow appearance, and It was found to be the effect of arsenical poisoning, 
you would not be Burprised at that1*--^o, not at the yellowish aspect of Uie akin 
but I would not expect that there would be marked jaundice. And if you found 
any symptom of that kind, where repeated doses of poison had been taken during 
the period from the time that the patient took ill, what would you say of that ? — ^If 
flttch a ease did occur, I would say that there would be some connexion between the 
cause of death and the occurrence of jaundice. In regard to the vomiting, there is 
a great differmce in different kinds of arsenical poisoning1-*^nerally the Tomiting 
is severe. You state that the presence of organic matter detracts from the power of 
holding arsenic in solution, would you say the same in regard to holding it in sus- 
pensioni — Certainly not. Is great thirst a symptom of arsenic? — Generally it is, 
and generally an early and a persistent symptom. Is it so in cholera) — I should 
lay that I have seen the thirst very early in choleia. Do you think it is usually so 1 
— Yes, I think it is. I think you said that if the face were washed with water con- 
taining arsenic, no injurious effect at all would result 1 — I do not know any effisct it 
would produce. Do you think that if you washed the face in that water, any of the 
arsenic would be absorbed t-^-Not if you keep your mouth shut; I should say your 
month and eyes. If you keep your mouth and eyes open, a quantity of the arsenic 
will go into them. I think, that being the case, you could scarcely recommend it as 
a practice? — I do not recommend it. 

By the Dean — You were asked the efi<9ct of such a fluid as cocoa in holding 
arsenic in suspension, will you give me any idea how much arsenic will be held in 
suspension by an ordinary cupful of chocolate or cocoa? — I could not answer that 
question. Can it be a large quantity ?^It must entirely depend upon the kind of 
chocolate. Cocoa in this countrv is generally thin; but chocolate in France is 
generally as thick as porridge. It is not the case in this country. 

The Dean of Faculty then announced that the case for the defence 
was closed; and it being then half-past four o'clock, the Court adjourned. 



SEVENTH DAY.—ToBSDAY, July 7. 

The Couvt resumed to-day at ten o'clock, when 

The Lord Advocatb proceeded to address the jury for the Crown. He 
said— 

Mt Lobds, Aim QsMVLSMBN OF THB Jnfiy,--After an inrestigation which, for its 
length, has been oinezampled by any case in the criminal annals of this country, 
I hare now to discharge perhaps the most painful public duty that cTer fell to my lot. 
I am quite sure, gentlemen, that in the discharge of it I shall meet with the atten- 
tion which ^the deep importance of this case requires, and which it has received from 
beginning to end. Gentlemen, it is impossible, whatever impression may have been 

Cduced in your minds, that during this long and protracted trial, in which have 
n laid before you so many elements— some of them necessarily to a certain extent 
dii^'ointed ; I say whatever moral impression may have been produced in your minds — 
and I think that there is very Httle doubt what that impression must be-^hat you can 
readily i^ppreciate the full bearing of these details on the proposition which this indict- 
ment contains. It is now my duty, as clearly and fiiUy as I can, to draw these details 
together,- and present to you, if I can, in a connected shape, the links of that chain of 
evidence that we have been engaged for the last week in discussing. 1 1 may have been 
thought that the result of the inquiiy which was gone into, would be such as would 
have justified us, on the part of the Crown, in resting content with the investigation, 
tmd withdrawing our charge against the prisoner. But so far is that from being the 
result to which we come, that, if you give me your attention for, I fear, the some- 
what lengthened trespass on your patience that 1 shall have to crave, you will come 
io the conclusion that every link is so firmly fiwtened, that every loophole is so 
completely stopped, that there does not remain the possibility of escape for the 
tmhappy prisoner firom the net which she has woven for herself The indictment 
charges three separate crimes, or rather it charges two crimes, ona of them having 
been committed twice, and the other once. It is an indictment which diaiges two 
separate acts of administering poison with intent to kill, and the third chfij^ is 
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position in which it depended entirely on his will and pleasure what facilities should 
be given to a party accused of a crime before this Court. There is no such law in 
this land. If the documents were in the hands of the Procurator-Fiscal the prisoner 
was entitled to access to them, and an application to the Court of Justiciary would 
have hindered the prosecutor from keeping back a single document to which 
the prisoner was entitled. If they had wished to know what documents wero 
recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal, and if any documents were retaiued by 
him, they had it in their power, before this trifJ began, to make their applies^ 
tion to the Court, and ascertain that fact in the proper and legitimate manner. 
Every scrap of paper that passed between the prisoner and the deceased, in one 
shape or other, was produced in this process. It is not now in the mouth of the 
prisoner, or her advisers, to say that one single document has been retained. There 
was a complaint made that we had refused access to the original documents. Gentle- 
men, we did so on our own responsibility, and that we did rightly there can be na 
shadow of doubt. You have heard it explained in what state the repositories were» 
and you have seen how vital every scrap almost we have produced is to the justice 
of this case. It was absolutely necessary that we should have the use of documents 
to identify the handwriting and trace the letters, to ascertain their date and their 
import, and it was necessary that we should take care that under no Gircomstances 
these important elements of evidence should run the slightest risk of being lost to 
Justice. The prisoner used a right which the law gives to a prisoner in this country. 
She used the remedy of what was called " running her letters" immediately after the 
time she was apprehended. The effect of ''running letters" is this — that unlesa 
the public prosecutor bring the case to trial within a certain time, he or she goes 
free ; and therefore it was absolutely necessary that within a limited time the case 
for the prosecution should be prepared. But the prisoner could have delayed the 
trial at any time. If her advisers had clearly thought there were improper obstacles 
placed in the way of her defence, do you imagine that for a fortnight or so they 
would have refrained from applying for delay of the trial, which they would have got 
at once from the indulgence of the prosecutor without any further proceedings, but 
which, if the prosecutor had been unwilling, the Court would have granted as a matter 
of course % I mention this, because 1 think an undue impression might have rested upon 
your mind in regard !o these results during the discussions that arose. Gentlemen, 
to what extent the Sheriff should personally superintend precognitions, is a matter 
relating to the general administration of the criminal law. I am right when 
I say, that whatever may be the theory, the practice in any county in Scotland has 
never been for the Sheriff- Clerk to be custodier of documents. In regard to taking 
precognitions, although the Sheriff is responsible, it is not possible that in all cases 
he shall personally superintend the precognitions of a witness ; nor do I think it a 
subject of observation on the part of my learned friend that any particular witness 
has been precognosced on my account without the Sheriff being present. I venture 
to say the result would have been, that this case must have been delayed until it was 
impossible for the public prosecutor to bring the prisoner to trial, or that the impor- 
tant public interests, which in the great community of Glasgow are committed to 
these important and learned officials, would have been necessarily injured. I do 
not say that the Sheriff ought juot, as far as possible, to be present at the pre- 
cognitions of witnesses, especially in such a case as this, nor do I say, in one 
way or other, in this case, that that duty was or was. not discharged, for we have 
no means of judging ; but what I say is this — these are matters in n lation to the 
criminal law of this country which have n^ bearing on the interests of the panel 
in this. case, and that this is a subject which does not affect it in any .ray, so far as 
the prisoner at the bar is concerned. Gentlemen, it has been stated that I should 
nevei^ have produced only a part of the correspondence. Gentlemec , I believe it. 
It is; unfortunate only to have a partial correspondence ; but I have pi oduced all the 
corr^&spondence referred to. It is a most essential production. But we have only 
onef side of the correspondence. We have nearly 200 letters, or more t:.an 200 letters, 
frpttn the prisoner to the deceased, and we have only one copyV a letter from the de- 
ceased to the prisoner. There were other writings in the handwriting of the prisofier, 
b^t these, it seems, cannot legally be made evidence in the eajie. I regret that, in a case 
OA such importance, we have only the letters on one side —that we hare all the letters 
orJthe prieoner, and only one copy of a letter of the deceased. It is weU 
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the correspondence that the letters of L'Angelier were in existence at a very recent 
date. I could not hare been much surprised that a lady would not preserve letters 
of the description of those recently written ; but that does not interfere with the 
evidence. Down to the 7th or 8th of February these letters were in existence, and we 
have had no explanation at the same time as to what has become of them. This we 
know, and this only, that there is not a single scrap in the handwriting of L* Angelier, 
except those four documents, three of which have not been admitted as evidence. I 
have done all I could to make that complete ; but there is no doubt that at this rery 
moment we have her whole correspondence, and you will have t j consider the cir- 
cumstance that there is only one single letter of the deceased Emile L'Angelier's. 
Gentlemen, the only matter in which the prisoner is interested in regard to this 
question is not of great importance. She has an Interest whether these letters were 
in their proper envelopes, because they often bear no date themselves, and the post- 
mark on the envelope is the only evidence to satisfy us if they were in the proper 
envelope ; but let me make this observation on that subject, that this is a difficulty 
which necessarily occurs in every case where quantities of letters are sent in envelopes. 
It has been a misfortune in letters sent that there is no evidence that they were 
received in the same envelope in which they were found. Sometimes the letter 
might be in the rigiit envelope and sometimes it was in the wrong one ; and all that 
the officers in this case could do was to look with the closest and most scrupulous 
nicety, so as to put it beyond all question that it was produced in the same envelope 
as it was found in ; and the remark of my learned friend would have been just as for- 
cible and well founded had he asked what evidence we had that, although they were con- 
tained in these envelopes, they were sent in them, and how we can prove that the letters 
found in the desk in the office, not made up in any particular manner, were in the right 
envelope at all. The remark made in every case of the kind is the same as my learned 
friend ventured to make, — ^why we don't shew that the envelopes are the same ; but 
I will say this, the envelopes are evidence to enable us to arrive at a conclusion. 
If we find in a series of letters that, in the first place, one letter is dated on a 
particular day, and the postmark corresponds to that particular day, and should wc 
find that one bears date " Monday night," and the postmark is " Tuesday morning, 
December 28th," the letter having the date Monday night, without the day of the 
month, but the next day it is posted, and the postmark is the 28th ; that the next 
is dated " Monday moming,"and we find the postmark " Monday, 20th February," and 
that we have found from another source that that was the day — we must conclude 
that the letters were kept in their proper envelopes. I don*t think that is the case, 
but it will enable you to judge as to the position of the case, and if you find that 
uniformity in a series of letters, one after another, you can have no doubt that they 
have been found in their proper envelopes, and that the true date is the date of the 
postmark. But, gentlemen, I do not wish to rest solely on that. There is scarcely 
one which I could not prove ; though there were no envelopes and no postmark at 
all, I could prove every one in their relation to each other. Before the investigation 
was made into this matter, that was clearly and distinctly found out. Although the 
postmark is a strong presumption that there is evidence that the letters were in 
their proper envelopes, it does not depend on that circumstance ; for it will be 
proved to a certainty,* so far as it can be traced, that it is true. Now, gentlemen, 
having disponed of these preliminaries, I come to the principal details of this 
case. My sto ly is short. This young lady returned from i London boarding-school 
in 1863. She met L'Angelier somewhere about the end of the year following, in 
the city of Gla jgow. L'Angelier's history has not been very clearly brought out. It 
has been shew i that in 1851 he was in poor and destitute circumstances in Edin- 
burgh. Of his character I will say nothing at present but this — that it is quite, clear 
that by his energy he had worked his way up to a position which was at leaet re- 
spectable, and i'lat those who came in contact with him had very considerable refgard 
for him. It is iio part of my case to maintain the character of the unhappy deceajaed. 
The facts of this case make it quite impossible for any defence of him to be maVde ; 
nor f,m I at all ready to say that his conduct was that of a man. It has b^n 
found that when Miss Smith, the prisoner, first became acquainted with Emke 
L'Angelier, he was a man moving in a respectable position, and bearing a respect'^fe 
character, and Uked by all who came in contact with him. He was spoken of ^^ 
three of his landladies in the best of terms ; the Chtticellor of the French Gonsuli 
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spoke of him as respectablo and ateady ; and he was ipoken of by Mr Kennedy^ and 
his fellow-clerks in Huggins' office, with respect; and I do not say anything at 
present but that such is the fact. L'Angelier and the prisoner were introdaced by 
a gentleman, and after some time it seems that an attachment had commenced between 
them, which was forbidden by her parents. It is only right to say that the early letters 
of the prisoner shew a great amount of proper duty, proper obedience, and proper 
feeling; "but since that time interviews went on between the deceased and her; and 
in the year 1856, as we find from these letters, their intercourse assumed a criminal 
aspect. From that time till the end of the year, not once nor twice, but on repeated 
occasions, he had criminal connexion with the prisoner. The prisoner had so far 
committed herself by the end of 1856 that she was, 1 need not say, in L'Angelier's 
power. But her affection was damped within that period. In December she seeks 
to break off all connexion with L'Angelier by the coldness of her letters. She 
wanted hers back. He threatened to put them in the hands of her father. It has 
been rather severely said that that was dishonourable ; but, gentlemen, I do not see 
anything dishonourable about it. The dishonour would have been greater if he had 
allowed the prisoner to become the wife of any honest or honourable man. She 
therefore saw in what position she was. She knew what she had written had put 
her in the power of L'Angelier. She knew that if these letters were sent to her 
father, not only would her marriage with Mr Minnoch be broken off, but that her 
parents would be set against her; and she writes in despair to him that such would 
be the case. She attempts to get her letters back. He refuses. There is one in- 
terview: she attempts to buy prussic acid. There is another interview: she has 
bought arsenic. There is another interview : she has bought arsenic again. Her 
letters — ^from being cold, from the demand for the letters being connected with 
them — again assume all the warmth of affection they had before. On the 12th 
March she makes arrangements with Mr Minnoch for their marriage ; and on the 
21st she invites L'Angelier to her house, with all the ardour of seeming love. She 
buys arsenic on the 18th, and L'Angelier dies of poison on the 23d. The story is 
strange — almost incredible; and no one can wonder that such a story should 
carry a chill of horror into every family. She is well entitled to have the 
charges against her proved; and 1 am about to lay before you such proof as shall 
bring conviction to your minds, and such as no reasonable doubt can remain in your 
minds. Fearful as the result of your verdict may be, should you consider my case 
established, I have to ask, and you have to return that verdict. In occult cases, the 
ends of justice would be frustrated if we were to say, you shall not convict a man of 
murder unless some one saw the deed done. But in the administration of poison 
that remark applies with peculiar force. In truth, the giving of poison before wit- 
nesses is so far from being presumptive proof of guilt, that it may be the strongest 
evidence of innocence. In a recent case, which created as great an interest in a sister 
country as this has done in ours, the poisoner sat at the bedside of his victim, sur- 
rounded by medical attendants, administered the poison td" him in their presence, 
and witnessed his dying agonies with a coolness that could hardly be believed. 
]^o thing could have been stronger presumptive evidence of his innocence than that; 
and he very nearly escaped conviction, from the fact that it was done without con- 
cealment, in the presence of witnesses. And, therefore, in cases of poisoning, the 
fact of there being no eye-witnesses of the act of administration is truly not an ele- 
ment of much weight or materiality. If it told at all, it would seem that, if it were 
done with an evil intention, it would be done secretly. The question is, whether we 
have been able, by the appliances at our command, to track the stream of crime 
through all its courses. I now proceed to consider the evidence in detail. In doing 
80, 1 shall follow a more simple and direct course than could be done in hearing the 
witnesses. This we commenced with the symptoms of death, and were obliged, in a 
certain unconnected way, to take evidence of the different p&rts of this chain out of 
their order. I shall go now exactly in the order of time, beginning at the 29Ui 
April 1856. The first letter which it is necessary for me to refer to is a letter dated 
29th April 1856. I have already told you of the nature of the connexion which 
began between them at that time, and I intend to read a few passages from the corre- 
spondence between the 29th April 1856 and the end of that year, in order to shew 
yon, in the first place, how far the prisoner had committed herself at that time ; and, 
in the second plaqe, Uie moral and mental state to which she had re^ucp' ' 
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toiA ffm vfli then be betrter Me to «ppfeeiat« tiie bourse wtiek ultisii^Iy )^ ^u 
driren to punue. The letter I am going to read is dated July 29, 1^56. It is 
posted at Helensbni^h: — 

Dearer, I must see you ; it is fearftil never to see yon, but I am sure I don*t kn6w when 1 shall 
flee you. FtipA has not been a ni^ht in Urnvi for some time, bat the first uight he is off I iiball see 
you. We shall spend an hour of bliss. Thete shall be no risk— only C. H. ahall loiow. 

0. H. was Christina Haggart, who had been the ooaHdante of the atnoar' from itg 
ooramencement^ or nearly so, vho had been the Tehide throii^ ivliom the letterg 
had been traasmitted, and who had been oognijsant ef all, from £nit 4o last. The 
next letter is Friday, withoHt a date; bnt the letter reached Glasgow on Saturday, 9d 
May 1866 :— 

Papa has been in bed two days. If he should not feel weH and come down on Tuesdav, it shall 
soake no diffevonee. Just you eome ; only, darijng, I think if ho is in tlie boat you should get out 
at Helensbui^. ... 

la another Letter, dated '' Wednesday morning, five o'clock," with the |>OBtmark 
at '' Helensbwgh, 7th, 1856,'' and the postmark at ''Glasgow, 7th May," she 
writes : — 

WedxMfldoy morning, five o'clock. 
My own beloved Husband,-— I trust to God you got home safe, and wene not much the worse of 
being out. Tliank you, my lovo, for coming so far to see your Mimi. It is truly a pleasure to see 
my Bmile. ... 

Then, after referring to Lima, where it seems L'Angelier had once intended to go, 
she goes on to say : — " I shall write dear Mary soon. What would she say If she 
knew we were so intimate. She would lose all her good opinion of us both — would 
fche not?" This letter speaks a language not to be mistaken, and from that fatal 
time dates the commencement of this tragedy. The letters proceed, between this 
date of May 1, down to the end of the year, in a strain that really I do not think I 
should be justified, even in a case of this kind, In bringing folly and fairly before 
you. I may say this, however — and my learned friend knows it only too well ; if 
there is any doubt about it, it is. very easy to prove it — ^that the words in which, 
they are couched, the things to which they refer, shew such an utter overthrow of the 
moral sense, of all sense of ordinary delicacy or decency, as to create a picture 
which I do not know ever had its parallel in an inquiry of this kind. This is the 
character of these letters from May 1866 down to the end. Where she had learned 
this depraved moral state of thought and feeling is another matter; and if my 
learned frieAd means to say that L'Angelier had his own share in corrupting her, I 
do not mean to deny it. It is no matter to this inquiry whether it was so or not ; but 
such is the fact as regards the tone of the letters. There is scarcely one of these letters, 
down to the middle of December, and beyond that, that does not allude in direct 
terms to sexual intercourse. On Friday, a letter, with the postmark, " Helensburgh, 
Friday, 27th April : " — " Would to God it were to be by your side, I would feel well and 
happy then. J. think I would be wishing you to love me if I were with you, but I 
don't suppose'*you would refuse me. For I know you will like to love your Mimi." 
In another letter, which has no date, but which bears the postmark " 18th July," 
she swears she will never marry any one else ; and in another letter, enclosed in the 
same envelope, she says ; — " Our intimacy has not been criminal, as I am your wife 
before God — so it has been no sin our loving each other. Ko, darling fond Emile, 
I am your wife. • You know I have wished as much as you do to give you my like- 
ness. But I have not had an opportunity. 1 promise you you shall have it some 
daj' — ^80 that promise won't be broken. If I did not sign my name it was for no 
reason. TTnless it is to a stranger, I never do put Smith, only Madeline." The 
conclusion of the letter is in the same strain as the rest.. Then the correspondence 
proceeds. In a letter, dated " Saturday night," and bearing the postmark *' Helens- 
burgh," with the day illegible, but which must have been written some time darings 
1856, she says : — " I shall not see you till the nights are a little darker. I can trust 
C. H., she will never tell about our meetings. She intends to be manied in No- 
yember. But she may change her mind." Christina Haggart ^as, in fact, married 
soon after that time. The next letter I refer to Is one dated Thursday evening, in 
which she says : — " I cannot see you ere you go, for which I am sorry. You forget 
that my little sister is in my bed-room, and I could not go out by the window, or 
leave the house, and she there. It is only when P. is away I can see you, for then 
JTanet sleeps with M. You see I cannot see yon." In that letter she aJlndes to th^ 
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Aagnst nmfiber of Bkichwo^d n^Bhtmng r^a<^ it, imdflayfl ske i« jtiftt goiiig to read 
ihe September one, so that indicftteB that it yr9» written &t the commencement ojT 
September. At the bottom of the page there is a very significant passage i- — " I did 
tell jon at one time that I did not li^e i&Cinnoch; but he was so pleasant he qoite 
raised himself in my estimation." Instead of Minnoch, the wcMrd WiUiam had 
originally been written, but afterwards scored out. Now, you will find that in the 
correapQ0Ldence at the end of the year there are constant allusions made to Mr 
Kinnoeb, by way, eridently, of preparing L'Angelier for something in regard to tiiat 
man; and it turns out, unquiestipAabiy, ^at L'Angelier was very jealous of Minnoch's 
attentions. The next leUer has the postmark '' Monday, September 29, 1856 : " — 

I did not write to you (she says) on Saturday as C. H. was not at home, so I qould npt get it posted, 
I hope, love, you are home and well, qiiite well, and quite able to stand all the cold winds of win-. 
ter. ... 

" There is some chance," she adds, *' of our being in town at the end of October.* 
Her next letter is dated " Tuesday, p.m.," and was posted in Octoben She says :-t- 
" I forgot to tell you last night that I shall not be able of an evening to let you in — 
my room is next to B., and on the same floor as the front door. [This refers to the 
Blythswood Square house, which she had never yet seen.] I shall never be able to 
spend the happy tours we did last winter. [That difficulty, as we shall see, was 
soon got over.] Our letters, I don't see how I am to do. H. will watch every post. 
I intended to speak to you of all this last night — ^but we were so engaged otherwise.*' 
Then the next letter I take up is dated Sunday, and was posted from Helensburgh 
on Monday, 20th October. In it she refers to papa being busy with the elections, 
evidently the Glasgow municipal elections, which take place in October, and this 
fixes the date — " Do you know I have taken a dislike to C. H. ? I shall try and do 
without her aid in the winter. She has been with us four years, and I am tired of 
her, but I won't shew it to her." Then in another letter, dated " Friday night, 1? 
o'clock," in November — 

Sweet love, you should get those brown envelopes, they would not be so much seen as white 
ones put down into my window. You fihould just stoop down to tie your shoe, and th^a slip it 
m. ... 

She had so arranged that, instead of having her room on the same floor with the 
front door, she should have it on the same floor as the low front door, so that the 
window of her room, being on a level with the pavement, might be a depository for 
their correspondence. This is the first letter giving inskuctions as to what is to be 
done. She mentions also that she had seen a friend, Mr William Anderson, and 
that he fancied she was going ^to take Minnoch. [The jurymen having each been 
famished with a plan of the house in Blythswood Square, the Lord Advocate went 
on to explain it to them.] On ihe right hand of the front-door is the drawingHrocon, 
l^e next door to that is the dining-room, and then when you go along the passage 
there is no door of any kind, tili you come to Mr John Smith's bed-room. Now, 
according to this arrangement of rooms, a person coming in at the front door could 
go into the drawing-room without attracting the attention of any one occupying 
either the bed- rooms at the baek of the house or the bed-room in front. Then in the 
sunk fiat, there is a door leading into the area, and ia the passive the boy's room 
was on the left, and on the right the kitchen, and through that area-door any person 
conld obtain entry without disturbing Hxe people in the kitchen or bed-rooms. Now, 
gentlemen, I think that plan will give you a clear idea of the house ; and that being 
so, I will call attention to a letter. No. 6S1, dated Monday evening', November 18, and 
posted at Sauchiehall Street reoeiving-o^ce on the same day, in which she says — 
" First letter I have written in Blythswood Square house. Gk)od night, my very 
Bweet love. A kiss. Adieu, dear pet, my little husband, thy Mim." This brings us 
then to the house in Blythswood Square. She had already said, " I do not see how 
I am to let you in,'* and had spoken of the window being too small ; and in the letter 
^o. 63, posted 21st November, and plainly written in Blythswood Square honse, 
«he says :— 
I My very Deaji Emzle,— I do not know when thia may be posted. Now Bboat writing, i wiiAi 

fto write nxe and give me the note on Tuesday evening next. You will, about eight o'cl., come 
put the letter down into the window (just drop it in, I won't be there at the time), the window 
b to Minnoch's close door. ... If M. and P. were from home, I would take you in very 
. at the frontdoor, as I did in India street, and I won't let a chaooe pass. ... 
could very well have taken, him in by the street door ; she could leave her oim 
n, go up staiJB wi^oat pamiog ftny l)^«roomi and had only to open tiM hall door 
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softly, and htiag L'Angelieir into the drawing-room witliout attracting ihe attention 
of any one. This letter proves that that is not a mere theory, but was what she pro- 
posed to do. The next letter I shall notice is dated 6.28 p.m., Friday, 6th December 
1856 ; and I allade to this letter for the purpose of making an^ observation with re- 
gard to the dates. She says — " Will you, darling; write me for Thursday first? If 
six o'clock, do it; I shall look. If not at six o'clock, why I shall look at eight. 
I hope no one sees you ; and, darling, make no noise at the window. I hope our 
next meeting will be as nice as the one on Tuesday. Thursday, 11th December, 
6 o'clock, 8 o'clock " — that might be taken as the date of the letter ; it is not that, 
it is the date of the assignation. In the body of the letter she says — " Put it in my 
window at six, if not, then at eight." That proves that the letter was written before 
Thursday, 11th December, and the postmark bears Friday, 6th December. The next 
letter is dated Sunday morning, 14th December, and Sunday was the 14th. It seems 
when we come down to this period that there was a serious intention on the part of 
these two persons to make an elopement. You had that proved by several letters, 
and there are in the letters various propositions about their being married by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. The next letter bears date the 16th December, which was Tues- 
day, and the envelope bears the postmark of 17th, the month being obliterated. In 
that letter she says, and I read this for the purpose of connecting it with the next 
letter — " I am going to the concert to-morrow ; I do not know if Minnoch is going. 
J. and J. and others have sent out nearly fifty invitations to-day for the 29th. James 
is to be home on Friday." That was dated Tuesday. The next letter was written 
on Thursday, the 18th of December, and the envelope bears the postmark of the 
19th. You see that in every instance the day of the week in the letters precisely 
corresponds to the postmark which you find on the envelope. This letter was dated 
Thursday. Thursday was the 18th, and. the postmark was the 19th. It was one 
found in the desk, so there can be no mistake. It plainly was written after the 
last letter I read, and I mention this to shew you how the dates correspond ; beoause 
in that letter she was going to a concert, and speaks about Kinnoch. In No. 75, she 
says :- 

Emile, will you never trust me— she who is to be your wife ? You will not believe me. You say 
you heard I took M. to the concert against his inclination, and forced him to go. I told you tlie 
right way when I wrote. . . . 

There is evidence here of a fact, which we have under the hand of the prisoner a 
little further on, that about this time her affection towards L'Angelier had cooled. 
Whatever the reason of that might be, it is plain that a change had come over her 
feeling about this time. I have now brought you down to the 18th of December 1856. 
She says herself in a subsequent letter that her coldness began when she came to 
Glasgow in November. Kot only so, gentlemen ; but she begins to do what L' An- 
gelier calls flirting with Mr Minnoch. Mr Minnoch tells you that at this time, and 
during the whole winter, there was a tacit understanding between him and Miss 
Smith that they were lovers. She repudiates that in this letter. She says, '* You 
should not listen to reports, there is no truth in them at all." On the next day she 
says, " For your sake I shall be very kind to M. Our party was spoiled, as all the 
people James asked were old people. I am rather more fond of C. H. now ; I can 
trust her." There is in the rest of this letter what I shall not read, for a plain and 
obvious reason, which it is impossible not to see the force of. It ends with this, 
" I am thy dear, fond, little, loving wife." That is the 18th December. The next 
letter bears date, Thursday night. Thursday was the 25th December, and it was 
posted at Glasgow on the 26th. But the next letter. No. 79, is one of great conse- 
qnence, because ii refers to meeting in the Blythswood Square house. It is dated 
Monday, 22d December, and it was posted at Glasgow, and there is no date on the 
envdppe, the postmark being obliterated. But you will find internal evidence that 
it must have been that Monday, and you will see at once why. She says, in the 
beginning of the letter, " My lovely Emile, we must meet ; if you love me, you will 
come." And she goes on to speak of a Christmas dinner, which, she says, is a grea^ 
bore, and she says, '' Will you give me a letter on Friday, at six o'clock 1 I saj^ 
six ; because I have promised, if I can, to go with Jack to the pantomime." And aft 
the top of the page she says, " How very nasty to go and speak about James givii|ig 
a party !" Yon know there was a reference in the la^t letter to James giving^ 
party; and both that and her going to the pantomime ehewB that tMs letter waA^ 
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written about that time. And as it bean date Monday, which was the 22d I>ecett> 
ber, I think yon will see that I am right when I say this was written on Monday 
the 22d, without another evidence which you have at the bottom — " Good night, 
I need not wish you a merry Christmas ; but I wish we may spend the next toge- 
ther, and that we may then be happy."* This shews, therefore, that it plainly was 
written on Monday the 22d. She says — 

•If P. and M. go,, will you not, sweet love, come to your own MimL Do you think I would 
ask you, if I saw danger, mto the house? I shall let you in. No one will see you. We can make 
it late. . . . 

That means, you shall come into the house. Does it not mean, you have been in the 
house before 1 It speaks of his clasping her to his bosom. " Tou will come if papa 
and mamma go to Edinbuigh ; no one will see you,, and there shall be no danger." 
The next letter bears date Uie 27th, and keep in mind what was said about the pan- 
tomime in the last letter. " Saturday night *' is the date of this letter. Saturday 
was the 27th, the postmark was the 28th. She says : — 

!^ow. I must tell you something you may hoar. I was at the theatre ; and people, my love, 
may tell you that M. was there too. 

" I have been candid, because I think it best. Is it not so 1 " Then she says — " If 
you would drop me a note on Wednesday at 6, 8, or 10. I hope you may be happy. 
What are you to do on New Year's DayT' corroborating beyond all possibility the 
statement as to the date of the letter. There is an interval in the correspondence 
irom 27th December till January 9th. Now, having traced this correspondence 
down, proving in the first place the greatest intimacy — proving that the correspond- 
ence was of such a character that no eye could see it without the character of the 
person who wrote it being blasted — proving over and over again her saying, not that 
she would marry him, but that she was his wife, and would never be the wife of any 
other man, because it would be a sin — having protested in language as strong as she 
could use, that for Minnoch she had no affection whatever, and had no intention of 
flirting with him, far less of being his wife — that being the state in which these two 
persons were at the end of 18^6, we now come to the crisis, and I must beg you to 
keep the dates in mind from this time forth. The letter of the 9 th of January 1857 
bears a date, and it is one of the few which does so. It is posted at the receiving- 
house in Glasgow, January 10, and says : — 

It is post eleven o'c, and no letter from j^ou, my own ever dear beloved husband. . Wliy this, my 
sweet one ? I think I heard your stick this evening. 

He was in the habit of drawing his stick across the bars. 

(Pray do not make any somids whatever at my window.) I fear your finger is bad. If it were 
possible, sweet one, could you not leave my notes at six, as at 10 o'c. the moon is up, and it is 
iigbt, I hope, my own ever dear beloved one, you feel better and that you are in bettei: spirits. 
Sweet dear Emile. I do truly and fondly love you with my heart and soul. But you, I know, think 
me cool and indifferent. 

And she goes on to say — '' I often wish I had you with me. Would you not put your 
arms round your Mimi, and fondly embrace her and keep her warm?" Then she 
wonders if the time would ever come. And then you have an observation of some 
consequence — "I wish I could see you ; but I must not even look out of the window, 
as some one might see you; so, beloved, think it not unkind if I do not by any means 
look out. But just leave your note and go away." That is a general instruction. 
If you come to my window, and I don't look out, you may assume there is some 
reason why I do not pretend to see you, and just leave my note and go away. The 
next letter is dated ''Saturday night," and bears the postmarjc of the 11th. She 
says : — "My own dear beloved Emile,-- 1 cannot tell you how sorry 1 was last night 
at not hearing from you.*' Then she says : — "My own sweet Emile, I hope you got 
my note. It was posted at ten o'clock." It was dated Friday, and she says : — " I 
hope you got my note to-day, it was posted at ten o'clock," proving the date of this 
letter to be Saturday the 10th. Then, there is nothing material in the letter. She 
says towards th$ end : — " I don't think there is any chance of our living at Bow again, 
bat P. cannot get a nice place — he wants a much larger place than we have." She 
(^oses then in the warmest language — "A kiss to you whose form is ever on my 
(byes, whose name is ever on my lips. A kiss, a warm, tender embrace. Bless yon, 
imy own sweet love. I am your ever dear, fond, loving wife." At the time that 
£tter was written, Mr Minnoch told you that though he had not, until a few days 
aJlterwards, asked and receivcMl her consent to be his wife, there was no doubt of the 
Tel&^ tionship between them. At that time she writes to L'Angelier : — " Monday night, 
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dir6etlov«,«ixify4>«eMi.*' ThA next l<iter bean datf])t«&dayB^lit Monday was tlie 
12tfa. It teems to have been a habit of L'Ang^lier'a to come to the window and leave a 
letter, and get an answer in the course of the day by coming back to the window. This 
letter was dated ^' Monday night/' and is posted on the 14th. I am not sore that there is 
anything material In it The next is dated Tuesday, and says — ^^ I do not hear of 
Papa and Mamma going from home, so, my dear pet, there is no chance for ns. 1 
fear we will faaye to wait a bit. . I do not see how I could yentore to do it in Edin- 
burgh; but if I do, you will hear." That means, "I do not see how I could go to be 
married in Edinburgh," as she explained afterwards, " I could not leave a friend's 
house in that way." She says : — " Mr Mlnnoch dines with us to-night, do you know ! 
I think if you knew him you would say he is kind. I like him very much, better 
than I did." Then there is a letter, '' Friday, three o'clock afternoon," posted the 
same day. When she writes, she posts the letter the same day almost uniformly ; 
when she writes at night, it is posted in the morning. She says, among other 
things — " I ought ere this to have written you. I hope your hand is better." SJie 
regrets not being at the college, as " Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer is a great favourite 
of mine," referring to his inauguration as Lord Rector. She then says — " I shall 
have a note on Monday night, leave it at six. I will give you a note on Monday 
morning ; but it is only when C. H. goes to church that I can get it posted, and she 
only goes every second Sunday. I hope you will enjoy yourself." The next letter 
bea^s date, " Monday, 5 o'clock," and the postmark is " Glasgow, 19th Jan. 1867." It 
is one of the letters that was found in the desk, and was taken by Mr Stevenson to the 
Procurator-Fiscal. She says — " My sweet beloved, I could not get this posted for 
you today ; love, I hope you are well." Although the expressions from this time 
forward are much of the same kind as before, there is a manifest chill in them. The 
letters are shorter, curter, and colder. 

I did not sleep all night thinking of my pet. I went to Govan with M., and when I got home, 1 
was looking so ill, M. made me go and take a walk to get some colour, so B., Pattison, and I took a 
long walk on the Dumbarton road. When I told you, love, to write me for to-night, I forgot I .im 
to be out. 

This is on Monday, 19th January, and she writes further : — 

As we go at 9 o'c., your letter will not be there, but I shall tell C. H. to take it in. Dearest Emile, 
all this day I have wished for you one moment to kiss you, to Jlay my head on your breast would 
make me happy. ... 

And so he was at the window on Sunday, the 18th January. Two of the lettera I 
have passed contain passages which we will go back for a moment to point put. The 
letter of the 9 th January contains this passage : — " When we shall meet again I 
cannot tell." And the letter of the 10th of January, No. 87, contains this passage: 
— " My dear Emile, my sweet dear pet, I should so like to spend three or four hoars 
with you, just to talk over some things; but I don't know when we can meet, not 
for ten days. I might say Monday, same as last." This proves, that they had met. 
" If you would risk it, my sweet beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other, 
and a dear fond embrace; and though, sweet love, it is only for- a minute, do you 
not think it is better than not meeting at all ? " In the course of ten days they were 
to meet. They plainly had met before ; but you see the meeting is postponed for 
the present Now, there is a letter. No. 97, which is enclosed in an envelope, bear- 
ing date "Glasgow, 22d Jan. 1857," and is written on Friday. This letter was 
shewn to the prisoner, and she recognised the letter and the envelope. But in the 
envelope there was another letter bearing no date but " Sunday night, half-past eleven 
o'clock." At first it is not easy to see how that should have been enclosed in the 
envelope of Friday, 23d January. But that letter was written, not posted, and in 
all probability never was in an envelope at alL In the beginning of the letter she 
says: — • 

Emile, my own beloved, you have just left me. Oh, sweet darling, at this moment my Venn 
and soul bums with love for thee, my husband, my own sweet one. . . . 

I think it is plain that the true date of that letter is Sunday the ISth, because ^ 
letter of Monday the 19 th says : — " I did love you so much last night when you we\ 
at the window." The next date is " Wednesday afternoon, 6 o'clock," the postmar; 
is *' 21st January 1857," and "Wednesday was the 21st January 1857. It is vritte; 
at five o'clock, and, like all the letters which are written either in the morning or af te 
noon, bears postmark of the same date. It is a very short letter : — " My dear Emil 
—1 have frve minutes to spare, my darling. I hope you are ,weUv r^Wlxy no lette: 
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Monday niglit 1 It VM sueli a dlfi&^oiiKlmefit to me.** Tlie n«3ct letter bears ^ate 
" Thnrsday, twelve o'clock^" and tke envelope bears the postmaark of the 28d January, 
and Friday Tras the 28d of January. This letter, therefore, was written on Thursday 
the 22d. She had said in her former letter :— -" I cannot see yon on Thursday, as I 
had hoped." She said that on Monday the 19th ; and on the Thursday she writes — 
" My dear Emile, — I was so very sorry that I could not see you to-night." That is 
No. 97, and that letter was found in the desk, and was spoken to and identified by 
the prisoner in her declaration. She says — ** M. is not wdi enough to go from home." 
You recollect they meant to go to Edinburgh. She says — 

My dear little sweet pet, I dont see we could njanage in Edinburgh, because I could not leave a 
friend's house without their laiowing it 

This is on the 23d, and about that letter there can be no question, because she iden- 
tifies it in her declaration. On the 28th the prisoner accepts Mr Minnoeh. The 
next documents are two envelopes, and they bear date the 24th and the 2^h of 
January. You will see why they have no letters in them immediately. Passing 
these over, we come to two letters of the deepest possible consequence. They were 
enclosed in an envelope, posted at Glasgow in February 1857; and before I read 
them, let me refer to the evidence of Mr Kennedy on a most material point. 
She had accepted Mr Minnoeh on the 28th of January. Mr Kennedy says that on a 
morning in February, and that a fortnight or so before the 23d, L'Angelier had come 
to the counting-house with tears in his eyes, and said that Miss Smith had written 
asking him to give up the letters, and bring her engagement to an end, as there was 
a coolness on both sides ; that he had got the letter that morning ; that he would 
not give up the letters ; and that she would marry no one else while he lived. 
li'Angelier told that to Kennedy the day the letter came ; you can, therefore, have 
no doubt whatever substantially of the date when the two letters I am now about to 
read to you were sent to L'Angelier. She says — " I felt truly astonished to have my 
1 ast letter returned to me." There are two envelopes produced. One of these letters 
must have been retamed by L'Angelier — " I felt trd/ astonished to have my last 
letter returned to me," which had been done plainly because it was not couched in 
the language of affection. 

The LoBD Justice-Clbbk — It is stated that the postmark on that letter may have 
been 2d or 22d February. 

The LoKD Advocate — That is true. But the figure 2 is the only one that is 
stamped, and the 2d was the date beyond all question. It was posted on the 2d, and 
he must have received it on the 3d. She goes on — ^"It will be the last you shall 
have an opportunity of returning to me. When you are not pleased with the letters 
I send you, then our correspondence shall be at an end — and as there is coolness on 
both sides, our engagement had better be broken." The very words that Kennedy 
told you L'Angelier repeated to him the day the letter was received : — • 

Tlus may astonish you, but you have more than once returned me my letters, and my mind 
wa'5 made up that I should not stand the same thing again. . . . 

She had found coolness and indifference on both sides, and for that reason, and, as 
she says, nothing else, the engagement had better be broken off. She had been 
engaged four days before to Mr Minnoeh. She was to return L'Angelier's letters. 
Tiierefore she had them. On the 2d of February 1857 she had his letters, and she 
had them to return. She was to reti^rn them on i^e Frids^, aad the likeness. She 
never returned the likeness. It was found in her chamber. What became of the 
letters'? We have no explanation of that whatever. There is a postseript to that 
letter : — 

You may be astonished at this ^udden change, but for som« time back you must have notieed a 
coolness in my notes. ... 

She was engaged at this time to anoUier man: — 

My conduct vou will condemn, but I did at one time love you with heart and soul. It has cost 
xxie much to tell you tbis-«aleepleBS su^hta— but it la necessary you riiould know. . . . 

^iOentlemen, what a labyrinth of bewilderment this tlnhi^apy ^rl — ^first by her lapse 
, ,rfrom virtue, and then by her lack of truth — ^is gradually getting herself into. She tries 
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^tei^ ))reak off this engagement by coolness, which, I dare say, was not affected. But 
j^eP he cannot do it with truth. She says : — " I have no reason for my conduct but that 
\[\i do not love you as I used to do/* when she knows that her reason for her conduct 
As that she has pledged her word to another. But she thought, b^ ipllii^g^i^i^^g^i^ 
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in these strong tenns that her affection was gone, andAhat she had no other reason, 
that his indignant spirit would induce him to fly off, and that she would then be free 
to follow her second engagement. She had behind the dreadful recollection of the 
correspondence that had passed. She probably did not know how much L'Angelier 
had presenred of it; but she knew that, if he chose, she was completely in his power. 
She did not hear from L'Angelier for more than a week. She wrote this on the 2d of 
February, and the next letter bears date of the postmark of the 9th. Its contents 
prore the time at which it was written. She says — " I attribute it to your having cold 
that I had no answer to my last note. On Thursday evening you were, I suppose, 
afraid of the night air. I fear your cold is not better. I again appoint Thursday night 
first, same place, street gate, seven o'clock. — M." Now, the first Thursday in Feb- 
ruary was the 5th, the next must have been the 12th, therefore this letter must 
have been written after the 5th of Februaiy, and before the 12th; and some days 
before, because Thursday the 12th is the time appointed. '' If you can bring me the 
parcel on Thursday," says a postscript, " please write a note saying when you shall 
bring it, and address it to C. H. Send it by post." She had heard nothing, got no 
answer to her demand for letters, got no note, and she writes this very cold letter ia a 
tone quite consistent with her former letter, assuming that everything was broken off, 
but making a second appointment for the delivery of the letters. But L'Angelier refused 
to give up her letters. He refused to give her up. He told Miss Perry, and he told 
Kennedy, and I think he told others, that he would not give up the letters, and that he 
would shew them to her father. Ko w, gentlemen, in other circumstances, and if matters 
had not gone so far between these persons, it might be thought a dishonourable and 
ungenerous thing in a man in L'Angelier's position to take that line of conduct. 
Whether it was so or not in this case is entirely immaterial to the matter in hand. 
But I cannot omit to say that, in the position in which the prisoner and L'Angelier 
stood, I do not see how, as a man of honour, he could have allowed that marriage to 
take place with Minnoch, and have remained silent. It may be doubted whether they 
were not man and wife by law. It is needless for me to discuss or consider that 
question. There certainly were materials in that correspondence ou which that might 
have been maintained. But if L'Angelier chose to do it, and considered the prisoner as 
his wife— although, of course, they wished to celebrate it in the ordinary and respectable 
manner in which that ought to be done — if he considered her as his wife, he was entitled 
to refuse to give up that which proved the justice of his claims, and therefore I do not 
think there is much to be said, supposing it were relevant in this case, on the subject of 
L'Angelier refusing to give up the letters, or^even on the subject of his intending to 
use them, to compel the woman who ought to have been his wife, by every sanction of 
promise and of act, to fulfil that promise in the face of the public. But it matters 
not. The fact is, he refused the letters ; and the fact is,. as you will find, that he 
made the threat to herself what he said he would do, to Kennedy, to Miss- Perry, and 
to others. Monday night was the 9th of February. The appointment stood for the 
] 2th, and the following letter is dated ** Monday night," and the envelope is ad- 
dressed " immediately." Becollect the strain of the letters that went before, and 
listen to this : — 

Monday nii^ht. 
Emilo, for the love you once had for me, do nothing till I see you— for God's sake do not bring 
yotir once loved Mimi to an open shame. Emile, I have deceived you. I have deceived my mother. 

Look at that date. She writes on Monday at night, and it is posted in Glasgow on 
the 10th :— 

Be at the Hamiltons' at 12, and I shall open my shutter, and then you come to the area gate. I 
shall see jou. It would break my mothers heart. 

Unfortunately, in this case, the deliberate falsehoods into which this unhappy girl 
has brought herself is one of the least of her crimes: — 

Emile, for God's sake do not send my letters to papa. It will be an open rupture. I will leave 
the house. . . . 

You will remark that thronghont all this despair there is no talk of their renewiiig 
the engagement, for the object was to be in a position to fulfil that with Minnoch^— 
But, oh, Emile, do not make me go mad. I will toll yon .that only myself and C. H. knew of 
my engagement to you. ... 

And now, gentlemen, we have traced this matter up till we have left her in this un- 
happy position. She is so committed that she cannot extricate herself; and yet, if 
not extricated, her character, her iame, her reputation, and po^t^^ forfeited for 
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ever. But she does receiye a letter from L'Angelier, whieh we don't possefls ; but on 
that Taesday she again writes. That is one of th« letters found in the desk. It was 
not posted at all; it was delivered. It was fonnd in the envelope; bat it refers 
plainly to the letter of the 24th, and to the assignations which were made. 
Gentlemen, every word of this letter, long as it is^ I must read, as it is, perhaps, the 
pivot on. which this case turns : — 

Tuesday evening 12 o'c. Emile, I have'tliis evening received your note. Oh it is kind of you to 
write me. ... I have put on paper what I should not. 

Doubtless, poor creature, she had done so, and we cannot see, throughout this unhappy 
history of the gradual downward progress of an ill-regulated mind — one cannot see 
it without feeling, what I am sure I feel from the bottom of my heart, the deepest 
commiseration ; and doubtless, L' Angelier had abused his opportunities in a way 
which no man of honour ought to have done. He had stolen into that family and 
destroyed their peace for ever. And, gentlemen, my learned friend cannot say 
anything in that direction too strong ; but still the fact remains that she put on 
paper what she should not : — " I was free because I loved you with my heart. If he 
or any other one saw those fond letters to you, what would not be said of me." If 
she was his wife, and considered herself as such in the eye of heaven, there was less 
to be said about the strain in which the letters were couched, at least they might 
have been written with a more innocent mind ; but she saw what must be said if 
she was not to be his wife : — 

On my bended knees I write you and ask you as you hope for mercy at the Judgment-day, do - 
not inform on me — do not make me a public shame. ... 

Even in this despairing remonstrance there is, gentlemen, a false assertion, for she 

says — 

There is no one I lovo. My love has all been given to you. My heart is empty, cold — I am 
unloved. I am despised. I told yoii I had ceased to love you — ^it was true. . . . 

Gentlemen, T believe every word of that to be the truth, and to be the real founda- 
tion of all that happened. Bat, then, she had committed herself beyond the possi- 
bility of recovery. She goes on to say : — 

Emile, I have suffered much for you. I have lost much of my father's confidence since that 
September. And my mother has never been the same to me. No, she has never given me the 
.same kind look. For the sake of my mother, her who gave me life, spare me from shame. Oh, 
Emile, will you in God's name hear my prayer? 

~ ~ ' Ii 



r.S.—l cannot get to the back stair. I never could see the [there is a blank here, and I suppose 
it means the way to the back stairj to it. I will take you within the door. The area gate will be 
open. I shall see you from my window 12 o'c. I will wait till 1 o'c. 

Gentlemen, I never in my life had so harrowing a task as raking up and bringing 
before such a tribunal and such an audience as this the outpourings of such a 
despairing spirit in such a position as this miserable girl found herselt To have her 
words which she wrote in confidence thus brought under public notice in any circum- 
stances would be an intolerable agony ; but the circumstances of this case throw all 
these considerations fairly into the shade ; and if they for a moment obtrude them* 
selves — as obtrude they mast — they must be repelled ; for our duty is a stem one, 
and must be discharged. And, gentlemen, passing from this for one moment^ let 
me take in some of the surrounding circumstances, and see what they are. L'Angc- 
Her, whatever were his faults, was certainly true to her. He spoke to Kennedy 
about her ; he said that in fact his attachment was an infataation, and would be his 
death. It was not revenge he wanted ; he wanted his wife. That is quit6 clear ; 
and he plainly has told her that he would not permit his engagement to be broken, 
and that he would put these letters into her father's hands. And, gentlemen, now, 
as I have already said, I do not know that, in the circumstances, any one can say 
that he would be altogether wrong in so doing. But, gentlemen, at this time a very 
remarkable incident took place. Kore than four, and less than eight weeks, as one 
of the witnesses says, or about six weeks, as two of the witnesses say, prior to the 
apprehenaion of the prisoner, on the news of the death of L'Angelier becoming 
public — that is to say, something between four or eight weeks from the 26th of 
March, or, in other words, on the second week of February — ^the prisoner asked the 
boy, the page who served in the family, to go to a druggist's with a line for a bottle 
of pmssic add. The date, I think, is brought qaite clearly within the period 
for any purpose w]^ich I have to serve. Six weeks before the 26th of 
Harch wonld just. be between the 9th and the 12th of Febmarv. Thoi^^aa 
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to the state of mind ebs was^ in. Some extrioation or Other was inoTitable, 
if she hoped to aave her chantcter; and with a strength of will whieh, I 
thixfk, you will see was exhibited more than once in this case, she would not go back 
to L'ADgelier. She had accepted the love of another, and had determined to marry 
that other, and she determined to carry out that resolution ; - and throughout all 
this, while she is in utter despair, and tries to move L'Angelier by protestations, 
there is not the slightest indication of an intention to go back to him, to love him, 
and to be his wife. Quite the contrary ; but on that day, at the door of her own bed- 
room, she gave to Murray a line for prassic acid. For what, gentlemen, for what 
earthly purpose could she want prussic acid 1 And for what purpose did she say 
she wanted it? For her bands. This is the first suggestion of the extrication 
which she proposed to her own mind from this labyrinth of difficulty. And why did 
she want prussic acid ? For her hands, as a cosmetic. Did you ever hear, gentle- 
men, of prussic acid being us«d as a cosmetic for the hands? Has there been — 
among a great deal of the curious medical evidence which we have had in this case 
— ^has there been a suggestion that prussic acid is ever used for the hands ? But it 
will not have escaped your notice that not only is her mind now beginning to run 
upon poison, but that it is also beginning to run on the excuse for wanting it. She 
did not get the prussic acid; but it is perfectly clear that the time when she wanted 
it was the date of this, despairing letter, and immediately before the meeting she had 
appointed for Wednesday the 11th. But, as I have already said, she did not get the 
prussic acid, and Wednesday the 11th came. " I cannot get," she says, " to the 
back-stair, but 1 will take you within the door." Another incident happened at this 
time. Christina Haggarb, in her evidence, says that one day before the a.pprehen- 
sion of Miss Smith — it was weeks, but nob two months — an interview took place to 
her knowledge between the prisoner and L'Angelier in the house in Blythswood 
Square. She did not see L'Angelier, but she told you plainly that she knew 
it was he, and that he and the prisoner remained alone for nearly an hour 
in her room, and that she, Christina Haggart, remained in the kitchen while 
L'Angelier and the prisoner were together. There could not be any doubt about 
the date, although my learned friend triqd to throw some obscurity over it. 
What she says is, that less than two months, not weeks, before the apprehension 
of the prisoner this interview took place. But when M. de Mean asked the pri- 
soner how she and L'Angelier met, she denied he had ever been in the house at 
all, plainly and positively. I shew from the letters that he had been in the 
house more than once before that, but probably it was not in the course of 1857. 
Bat she positively denied he had ever been there. You find allusions throughout 
the letters of embraces, kisses, and interviews, and things which could only have 
taken place had he been in the house ; and one witness states that he had been taken 
in at the front door, and another that he had an Interview, however short. That 
that interview did take place, you have sabstantial testimony on the evidence of eye- 
witnesses. What took place at that interview we cannot tell. What we find is this, 
that in one way or other this feud had been made up, and that the whole thing had 
been arranged ; aiid how arranged 1 Kot certainly on the footing of getting back the 
letters — ^not certainly on the footing of the prisoner not continuing her engagement 
to L'Angelier ; but upon the opposite footing — upon the footing of the engagement 
continuing. How was that to extricate the prisoner? What did she propose 
to herself to do? She had found that L'Angelier would not give up the letters. 
She did not persevere in her endeavour to induce him to do so by despairing 
protestations. She took another line, and that line was by pretending — because 
it could not be real — ^to adopt the old tone of love and affection — all this time 
keeping up the engagement to Minnoch, receiving the congratulations of his friends, 
reoeiring presents from him, and being engaged in fixing the time of their union. 
But they met that day, and the next letter was found in the desk, and was one of 
those brought by Mr Stevenson to the Procurator-Fiscal. It bears the date, " Os- 
borne Buildings* Beceiving Office, Glasgow, 14th February 1857." It is written 
apparently on Saturday the 14th : — " My dear Emile, — I have got my finger cut, 
and cannot write, so, dear, I wish you would excuse me. I was glad to see you 
looking so well yesterday." Now, I don't think that that refers to this interview. 
She was in the habit of passing his window and looking up to it ; and the probabi- 
lity is, that tiids refers to i»eme glimpse 0he had ^t of li^^^^^jiihat way, or she 
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might have met him in the street. The interview, as I have told yoo, took plaee on 
Wednesday night. She goes on — " I hope to see you very soon. Write me for 
Thursday, and then I shall tell you when I can see you. I want the first time wo 
meet that you will bring me all my cool letters back — [the only letters she asks for 
are her cool letters] — the last four I have written — and I will give you others in their 
place. Bring them all to me. Bxcuse me just now. It hurts me to write ; so with 
kindest and dearest love^ ever believe yours with love and affection — M." She asks 
for those letters back which she had written in her cool moments, to convince L'An- 
gelier that she is as true to him as ever; but she, it will be se^, makes an appoint- 
ment for Thursday, and if that was written according to the postmark, plainly the 
quarrel must have been made up, and Thursday was the 19th of February. Gentle- 
men, be kind enough to bear that in mind. We are now coming to the very crisis 
of this case. On Tuesday, the 17th February, L'Angelier dined with Miss Perry, 
He told her he was to see Miss Smith on Thursday. Thursday was the 19 th, and 
you find in this letter corroboration of that statement of Miss Perry. She says, 
" Write me for next Thursday." He must have gone with the letters. He had that 
appointment with her, and he told Miss Perry that he had seen her on the 19 th. 
Some day before the 22d of February, or I may say the 19 th of February — and you 
will consider whether that is proved or not immediately — L'ADgelier, in the middle of 
the night, was seized with a sudden illness. You heard it described by his landlady Mrs 
Jenkins. It was Vomiting and purging— vomiting of a green stuff, with excessive 
pain, and he lay on the floor all night; he said he was so ill that he could hardly — he 
could not, in fact — call for assistance for some time. The landlady found him in this 
state in the morning. He was at last relieved^ but only after a great deal of 
suffering. These symptoms were the symptoms of arsenic. My learned friend, 
no doubt, will say it might be cholera. Never mind at present whether it might 
be cholera or not. These symptoms were the symptoms of arsenic — of an irri- 
tant poison. I shall consider, by and by, whether, the symptoms of cholera were 
precisely the same. It is enough at present that they were Uie symptoms of arseni- 
cal poisoning. He recovered and went to the office. On the 21st, the prisoner pur- 
chased arsenic from the shop of Mr Murdoch; a very singular purchase^ genUemen, 
for a person in her position to make. But it was not the first time in the history of 
this case that she tried to buy poison, for she tried to boy some before the meeting 
of Wednesday the 11th.. I shall not stop just now to discuss the qnestion of the 
reason which she gave for it, because my object, at present, is simply to give yon 
the historieal fact, although, gentlemen, if yon shall find that the excuse she gave 
for buying the poison was a falsehood, it is difficult to see how strong and inevi- 
table is the conclusion you must necessarily draw from that smgular faet. But 
she went to Mr Murdoch's shop and asked for the arsenic openly; but the 
story she told in regard to its use was, upon her own confession, a deliberate 
falsehood. She wanted the poison to kill rats at the Bow. The excuse that' is 
given for it afterwards may have been an afterthought or not; but you have this 
singularly startling fact, that she, on the 2l8t February, goes to Mr Murdoch's 
shop to get the poison alone, there being no person with her. She saya that the 
arsenic she wants is for the gardener at Bow, to kill rats, and that he had first 
tried phosphorus paste, but that it had failed. Kow, this was an utter false- • 
hood, an admitted falsehood. You shall see immediately what she says is the real 
reason, and you will consider whether that is any more^true than the one she at first 
gave. Having purchased that arsenic on the 21st February, according to my story, 
L'Angelier visited her on the 22d, which was a Sunday ; and on the night of the 22d 
and morning of the 23d he was again seized with the very symptoms he had before 
— the identical symptoms, in a somewhat milder form, viz., a green vomiting, purg* 
ing, pains, and thirst — everything, in short, which you would expect in a case of 
arsenical poisoning. I described these symptoms to Br Christison, and you heard 
what he said he concluded. Dr Thomson, who attended L'Angelier as his patient, 
said that the symptoms which he himself saw were the symptoms which he wonld 
have expeoted in a case of arsenical poisoning. And for the present, for the purpose 
of what I am now maintaining, it is quite enough for my story that the symptoms 
were in substance those which would follow a case of arsenical poisoning ; and that 
was on the 22d. There is no doubt about iU It is of the night of Sunday the 22d, 
and the morning of Monday the 23d of wMch we are now speaking. GentleaMou it 
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is moBt material that yon gire me year attention to tliis particular time. If you be- 
lieve MIm Perry — and I think you will find no reason to diabelieye her — L'Angelier 
told her he had seen the prisoner on the night of the 19th, and that he had been ill 
immediately after the 19th, and also that he had been ill on the 22d or 23d. I don't 
know that she named these days, but she said he had been twice ill before she saw 
him on the 2d March, and he told her that these two illnesses followed after 
receiving coffee at one time and chocolate at another time from the hands of the 
prisoner. Now, if that be true, then it is certain that he saw her on the 19ih 
and on the 22d. And, in corroboration of that, would you listen to this letter, which 
was found in the tourist's bag, and which was unquestionably in the state in which 
it was when received, and I think you will consider it of the deepest importance on 
the real facts of this case. It was posted at Glasgow, the date being illegible ; and 
we have had a great deal of discussion with the witness from the Post-Office as to 
what really was the postmark. That witness thought, at least, he determined a 
letter which indicated March. My learned friend disputed the accuracy of his in- 
spection, and I am. inclined to adopt his view; and, in fact, I do dispute it, aud 
think the witness was wrong. I believe the postmark is entirely obliterated ; and if 
you have the curiosity, or, rather, if you think it would assist you to look at it, as 
my learned friend proposed, I have no objection whatever; but I shall tell you the 
right date, and shaU prove it, irrespective of the postmark. The date I would fix 
for it is Wednesday the 25th February, and the letter is as follows : — 

Dearest sweet Emile, — I am sorry to hear you are ill. I hope to God you will soon be better. 
. . . You looked bad on Sunday night and Monday morning. . . 

Where had she seen him on the Sunday night and the Monday morning? It could 
only be Sunday the 22d and Monday the 23d of February : — 

I think you got sick with walking home so late, and the long want of food, so the next time v.-c 
meet I shall make you eat a loaf of bread before you^ out. I am longing to meet again, sweet 
love. . . . 

Now, gentlemen, if it was written on the 25th, it proves that he saw her on Sunday 
and Monday, the 22d and 23d ; and it proves that he was sick at that time, and look- 
ing very bad. According to my statement, he had been taken ill on the 19th ; and it 
proves that she was thinking about giving him food. It proves that she was laying 
a foundation for' seeing him; she was taking stuff to bring back her colour; and it 
proves she was holding out a kind of explanation of the symptoms he had ; because 
she says she was ill herself, and that as every one was complaining, it must be some- 
thing in the air ; and it proves that all this took place the day after she had. bought 
the arsenic at Murdoch's. L'Angelier, it was also proved, had said his illness had 
taken place after receiving coffee from the prisoner. That was what he said, and she 
says in her own declaration that upon one occasion she did give hiik a cup of coffee. 
Gentlemen, as to the date of this letter there are a few facts to determine it absolutely. 
In the first place, it was dated on the Wednesday; it was after his illness, and it was 
after he was unable to go to the office in consequence of that illness; because she 
says : — " I am sorry to hear you are ill. I hope to God you will soon be better. 
Take care of yourself. Do not go to the office this week ; just stay at home till 
Monday. I think you got sick with walking home so late, and the long want 
of food, so the next time we meet I shall make you eat a loaf of bread before you 
go out." The prisoner was shewn that letter, and she refers to it in her declara- 
tion, and refers to it in alluding to his recent illness. She says it was a mere jocular 
observation that about the want of food ; but as she attributed his illness to want 
of food, she had made the observation about a loaf of bread. Well, then, gentlemen, 
if it was after he was ill, it was on a Wednesday; and in the month of March it 
could not be, because she says in this letter, which is of Wednesday's date, " I cannot 
see you on Friday as M. is not away, but I think Sunday P. will be away, and I 
might see you I think, but I shall let you know." Now the fi»t Wednesday of 
March was the 4th. But there is a letter of the 8d March, which I will read imme- 
diately, in which the prisoner says they were going to the Bridge of Allan on the 
6th. Therefore it is impossible that this could have been Wednesday the 4th March. 
The next Wednesday was the 11th, as she was still at the Bridge of Allan, and 
L'Angelier had not seen her; and it could not be the next Wednesday, which 
was the 18th, as L'Angelier was a great deal better, and had returned from 
Edinburgh. I have pow shewn yon how the matter staadg nn to the 25th af 
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Vebrttiry* Ito ^MlU the iilneM of the 19tti of Febmitft tUc^ pia«^ wlMft t U» 
Hoi iRPOv^ that Ihe prigoner had abj arseHic m her ptMtWftsiotu > 1M, Is {fvriMly 
trae. The pnaaier^B counsd took aonie paineto prove tbat anenic ibifirht be httd 
wiikoat a pare&ttse at a druggist's shop ; but you will hkra* to lebk in the fttti 
pjbaee to the «uit>«mdtaig eireumatancea, and to the fiMAthat t/An^elier esid thAt hie 
two iUnetoea had followed immediately after reoeiTing a onp of eoffbe oxx oM oectt* 
alon, and a eap of cocoa or choeolate iitnli the prisoner on thef t^th^*. ^btn ahi 
admits iha^ she did give' him a cup of cocoa, and that she had the meana of makSsig 
it in tbe hotaae; and the Ulneae the aeooAd time wad of the JMuae natttre M ok Ihe 
fimt oeoaaiony a&d upon both ocoaslona the symptems were those- of tunsenioal poisoft^ 
ing. Bnt^^rra will aUio consider wlitft to myihindWei^bs with great IftveOy the aiMuk 
Off the anangemeiit between Ei^AngeHer and Miss Smith. HoW' did-ahis pyo' 
pose to extrieaAe h^self from the difficnltf in whieh ah0 wtis iniroHedi Blitf 
had everything at atake — character, ftnd ihme^ aicid fbrtune^ and ev^tytbiftg t6 iOB^f 
aiid y^ she knew aha' could not get back thoge fktal lettera bt imy csjeling; a&d 
she did not intend to ctffole any longer; btit ehe prefeased te> adh^e^o her ettg^" 
ment with I/Angeller. What did she contemplate when the w^nt for thefUftt tiili^ 
to pnrehiie prdssic sieid? And now for the espouse that iagtven-for the )9iarohlli^<^ 
the anenie. She aaya^ in her deolaratioil, that wheii' she in^ in a 'Behodl In England 
ahe had beed^ld by a Kisa Giobilei that ars^nio was g^od for th«r 6emt>lexi<(HL ^ 8h4 
came from the school in 1808; and^ aingularly enovgh/itid ^bt till' that wedk* ^ni 
day of Pebnutiy last, the 22d, that ahe e^ef thinks of araenlo M a ooametle. Wh^, 
ge«tlexlien, should that be? At that momefil;, I have sheW^a yon, Ihr frem thinkinjg 
<fi her ctHnp^ezion, she was fighting for her life, or rather/ for what waS dearer than 
Hfb; and ia it likely that 6b6 would at this time be l^kingf abotitf^rW tieW'c«l0iAeFei(S? 
But what la tl^e truth 1 What ib^ read In JSUutkmfUfd^B Mnagaiins and dhdmbtii^s'g 
J&umaltekn to the intemta nee of araenie;. aaird what doei^^eOie i^ afa^ did With 
what ahe purchaaed? She poured it into a baein a&d wasKed her fhce with H: Do 
yon believe tiiat,' gentlemen 1 Wasthait fdlltfwihg out whwl 4Ah^ had fband in Hkd 
maga^nea; becaua^, whether it be a* true theoiy dr' not/ <lhe tise bf arsenic theref 
referred to, waa to awtfUow it in very email quantities ; and (fherefote; yon irill havd 
to coneider thia^ and to sav whether yon believe she boflght* the- aiH^fni^ for Itte fmt^ 
po0e she a«yift. A very ^eipeottible gentHimah etfm^' iittO'the'Wit6eBS4>t>iC azM HWdrtf 
that arsenic might be aafely used in the'Way whk;h the ptlsober a4id ahe had'dbne^ 
and that he had the ceuiuge to try tiie «!tperimdnt^. 1 would net ^Ifke- «6 'lAf knf^ 
linngtd ahake the liervea of so rei^pectable a pradtitloner Arom 6^IMgie#, bnl/ i don'tr 
think that that experiment ias been a^get&er ^t'eompleted'^'aitd' that eip6H- 
ment which he tried oA' boa oWn tac^ nM hands on SAtmdfl^ ihiiy,' fer ilti^t- 
we? know, j^^oAaee aome baneful resntt^ hereafter.' (A latigb,)' Bni irltl^ alf 
defeveMe to I>r Maoli^n and Dr Lawri^, yon heali*d iM^ waM ttiid by tl^ tw^ 
fliBt atp^oritiea in Europe, thataneh expeiiinehta xhuat 'Aee^elaaHl^ be attinxdM 
with dangen Bt Maclagan says that if yon don*f keep yoilr liid«;hi"imd eyftif 
Oidt, the eflbet wHl be vety bad; bnt that if vos koe^' ihem ^hht, ihe ^iffftek 
ia iielhifiig «t all: 6crt Dr Petenf an^ IDr Ohiiatidon m9 f^i^^UMf khaA 
tiiiy would not Mfce to wash ik wAtei* *o -pt&p&i^, - Bttt idf wkat 'ataif^ fcr ^m 
lMs1>L.>Haa ih& priabner - shewn, or her counsel, with' m k>lM{^ ' abiif ty^' «&&« 
say msA Mfjmh&eQ ever prepared w;;^ter withi wkt»li^ Ift it 6» si ^iesmeiiiiS'l Jfear 
there*. ie biit oho coiieliiBion: ^n 'can come to; and tlnat'-ib, 'that th^re la tti^ 
oni^ W€M of tmth in Hktf exedse she has stftt^d'; and' if «be)felbte't#d fiaifeh6dd8 hatif 
beeki told aboat tins business, first in the'ah(yp {Aboat^htf ]j»Oiaotiittgiof )'iMHl,'aA^. 
aecond, in her'dtfekira^<Mk, about her haVing used it foff k- doauietlc;' i fear fHatHM 
<mMluaion'ii[^1t>re8riraiiiMetbtatthet«n^iKeibrwhi«^shedidpiifehai(«^^ 
one ; tad ^katb, fakiiigr m the eirenmstandes idf o o<msidei<a«ibn, yotr eibib(»t ^oiliBly 
doiibt thit the obj6cst was tome it for tho purpose efpeltM)nfng''I/Ah^«r: ^Im 
tl^ time it fnls. 'He-!#e^c«es!tely ill. How iiih^ibt 'thep^ilf'fb^th^; 19tt]i f fiHIf 
^'onee^-atid'the- priaoder !a entitled to anjr ben^fiVths^t^i^y'^^r ttta! meX^t^ 
fjecooiXI lor. > Bntyon will rdcoHe<Kt what the ayttpt^As aM, and y<m w4ll altf6ree6tt^ 
the meeting df the 22d or 2dd, alad^ of those lettertrfha^i^fefrtb tbatlittfeMitg; lindlt %al^ 
heen^Veddonelusively what has been s&id befbrcltiU'f i;A^Iie»r#aM sfek art! the^itttf 
6f the meeiftng, and' that remiiAfda me of what' I hiid' fi^t,' in the d^t pOidifl tliit If. 
fkam, Ufe^^Uow-lodger, had asked L'Aiijgelier whether iMf h^d Been <#!tb HftrlSi&m 
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<m thift oeeiwioii of hUi first illnesd. If that took place 6h the lOtk^-talid I think t 
luive proved tbftt pretty conduBiTely — ^then you hare another witness teBtifying that 
on the 19th these two people met. It is quite true that Mrs Jenkins and If. l^hnaa 
said they did not think that L'Angelier was out on the 22d. They say so with 
hesitation ; and it is plain that Mrs Jenkins's recollection of periods is not very 
accurate, unless she has something to go by. I shall shew you immediately that 
her reeoUecUon with regard to his last illness was corroborated and fixed by certaiti 
matters upon which she could not be mistaken ; but from tiiat lettet of the 25 th, 
which I have read, and which I think I have proved was written on the 25th, I 
'^think I haTe shewn that unquestionably he was out on Sunday night and on the 
Monday morning, and he told Miss Perry accordingly that he had been so. He 
got better, and on the 27th of February a letter, found in the tourist's bag, dearly 
identified, bearing the postmark of 27th February 1857, is sent from the prisoner in 
these terms ;^-'' My dear, sweet Emile--I cannot see you this week, and I can fix 
no time to meet with you." That proves, if there were wanting proof, that the 
Sunday ni^t and Monday morning were not subsequent to the 25th February : — 
'' I do hope you are better. Keep well, and take care of yourself/' In the former 
le^r of the 25th she writes.—" I am sorry to hear you are ill." Two di^s after- 
war<ki, whidi is quite consistent with the first, she writes' — " I do hope you are better. 
I Ufw you at your window. I am better, but have got a bad cold." Therefore this 
letter of the 27th is clearly connected frith the letter of the 25th, in which she says — 
** I am sorry to hear you are ill." In the letter of the 27th, she further says — " I 
shall write you, sweet one, in the beginning of the week. I hope we may meet soon.'' 
Kow, gentlemen, what was L'Angelier about all this time? We have veiy clear 
evidence of that from Mr Kennedy, Miss Peny, and Br Thomson. The man ^as 
entirely changed. He never recovered his looks and health. When he appeared in 
the office, as Miller told you, his complexion was wan, and tiiere was a dark, hectic 
spot on either cheek. You have heard from Miss Perry that, on the 2d March^ 
when he called on her, he was a frail and tottering man, entire^ altered from what 
he used to be. He was allowed to be away from ti^e office. He followed the advice 
given him in the {Hrisoner's letter of the 25th ; he did not return to the office till 
next week. Here it was proved that this was the only occasion on whidi he waa 
detained by illness from the office.^ He was recommended to leave town for the 
good of his health, and to get leave of absence from the office. And while I am 
here, and before I pass on, let me just allude in a sentence to a conversation that 
took place between Miss Ferry and L'Angelier. Qentlemen, you cannot fail to be 
struck with the significancy of what he said, that his love for Miss Smith was a fas- 
cination; and he used the remarkable expression, <' Why, even if she were to poison 
me I would forgive her." He had said before, in a looser way, to Kennedy, that he 
was utterly infatuated, and that she would be the death of him ; but this time he 
uses theae renuukable words, " If she were to poison me I would forgive her;" and 
that in oonnexlim with the statement that his illness had immediately followed the 
cup of coffee and oocoa which he got from her. What could have put that into hia 
hea4» nnless it was tme that he had got a cup of coffee on the one ocofision, and a 
ovp ol cocoa on the other? What could have put it into his head to say, " If she 
weve to poison me I would forgive her ? " Do you believe Miss Peniy's story that he 
did say that ? . And if he said that he had a cup of coffee the first time, and a eop of 
oocoai the second; it was the effects that followed that put it into his head to say, f If 
she were to poison me I would forgive her." Now, having laid before you the evi- 
denee which I have brought to bear on the critical period of the 19th and 22d 
I'ebmary, I leave you to judge whether, at all events, it is not certain that L'Ange- 
Uer met the prisoner on these two occasions ; secondly, that he got something from. 
heK«n both ooctsions; and, thirdly, that his illness immediately suoceeded after he 
hail, received tl^e eup of coffee on the first occasion, and the cup of cocoa on the 
second; and, in the last place, that -this took place in circumstances which led him 
to sayvhalf in joke and half in earnest, '^ Well, if she were to poison me I would 
lorgive her." . Hiss Perry does not say that this was a serious belief on, his part, but 
it was a floating notion that went across his brain ; and I suppose he drove it away 
agiaUu We shall see ?rhat happened to drive it away ; we shall see the protestationa 
of renewed love which made 1dm believe that the phimtom which had been conjured. 
f^ was, after aU» a mere delusion of his own Ibr^^in. B^^. jhe ^ees Mis.^ f^rj on th« 
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2ii itarcllj and had this coaveraalion with her. Itx regard to HUs Pettyi let ia« Sl^ 
that t^e observation which was made in the Fiscal's O^ce, which she said made W 
think of the day of L' Angelier's first ilioessi was certainly not the matter which led 
her to say that the first illness was on the day specified ; for she recollected that it 
must have been so, for he had been dining in good l^ealth with her two or three days, 
before the time of the appointment. She knew she had not seen him between t^e 
17th, when he dined with her^ and the 2d of March ; and as he told her his appoint*, 
ment was for the 19 th> she began to recollect the circumstances, and remembered 
that the I9th must have been the date of the first illness. When L'Angelier was 
recovering^ the prisoner writes a letter dated Tuesday the 3d March. . Kow> here wd 
come to a most extraordinary fact. It appears that L'Angelier had proposed to go 
to the Bridge of Allan ; and on 0?^esday the 3d of March the prisoner writes to say^ 
that she and the famHy go to Stirling for a fortnight^ and were to go on Friday the 
6 th ; and it seems that L'Angelier had spm& thoughts of also going to the, Bridge of 
Allan. She writes — ., . . 

My deabest Ehilb— I hope by this time you are quite w^l md able to be out. . I gaw yow at 
your" window, biit I could not tell how you looked, well 1 hope. I am very well. 

The terms of this letter, as I have already said, prove, I think, disUjuctly that the 

letter which I hold was written on the ^5th could niot possibly have been written: 

after that date. She continues : — . . 

I will write you, but, sweet pet, it maybe only once a-week, as I hav<? so many friends in that 
quarter. . '. . 

She writes the next day a letter, posted oh the 4ih March, and clearly written at 
that time. It is : — 

Dfarkst Emile— Ihave just time to givo you a line. I could not come to the window, as.B. an^ 
M. were there, but 1 saw you. 

This is very curious, gentlemen. Sihe had made the attempt on two occasions, and 

had failed. Apparently her heart misgave her. Probably she thought that, if she 

could get him out of the way, she might marry Minnodi without his interruption^ 

and that then she could say to L'Angelier on his return that he could have ilo motive 

to interfere. You will see that her plan is to get TVAngelier to go to the Isle of 

Wight. She says: — ^ . .^. 

If you would take my advice, you would go to the south of England for ten days J it woul^ ^'^ 
yon much good. • . . . 

Gentlemen, you cannot but be struck that these last letters, though written in the 
old words, are not written in the old spirit of the letters between these two persons. 
And, as you might have expected, this struck L*Ang*elier himself. And t may now 
read w;hat I regret to say is the only scrap of evidence under the hand of this un- 
happy young man that I have been enabled to lay before you. It is of some conse- 
quence. It Shews the tone of his mind — it shews the position in which he stbod as 
regarded the prisoner — it shews what liad taken place between them since the^recon* 
ciliation, and indicates very plainly what at that time his. suspicions were. He 
writes;-^ "' •■••!.. . . .'\ •. 

• ' Glasgow, March fttli.1857." ' 

My DBARSWECt Pet Mna^l fe^linA^^ymyvexed thAtthe a»sv7«r I r^eoived yeiteraayto 

mine of Tuesday; to you, should prevent Xne fiQ^ s^idi]%. ycn^ ^he.kind l^ter I ha4 >!eadj9 ¥i>r yatn^ 

Beferriag. manifestly to tii0 cQnyenation Mvreien Kcs .AndeaPMSt* whenn y,mM»» m- 
the box yesteiday, sAd the pruM^i^er on tlie subject of the marriage :r~f' Hi^Mimi (lue 
continues), there is foimdationfor aU this^ Yon oiUin go to Mr Wfthoam, iii4: 
common sense wonld le^ any caie W believe thfit if yon were nofc j9ii.>tbe fc^tioi^ xfi* 
perts say. you. are^ jou weald atyold:gpiig near* any of his fri^nds^ I knew he iomi 
with yeuj or at least meets you.w.StiirUAgBhire. Mimldear, place, yom^f in mjr 
position^ iMfid tell me am I irreiKvg i^ iWleying what I hear. . I wan M^Tff ^MUe 
time we met— yes, very. h%pKr*" ; That vaa^on the 22d. Mgw, ol^erve hetnajf^.ijiiit 
after Uiat meeting of the ^2d he was foTgetting.aU the past^ • Whatey^r he Jm»4, fil^ 
pas^g. through his mind on the fluVjeei of 1^ sW^^Age €oiAcide?9^;lMi)we0tt jhis iv». 
illnesseis was, he eayjB, beix^ feigot— he wasier ipnHlQg it »Wfkf» k^ .n^H^Me «eg» it 
is all beginning. Here are his wprds :<— . . », , ■ o. \ j'.i.:'-.. . ' -^ 

I waa ^roetting all the paet, but pow it 19 i^ainbogiDinntfi . «Af im|» X iw^/m htefiag «n «ii]iUci^ 
an.sw©r tp the questions you evaded ip. my last.. . ,' . 1 ^ .. ... 1 • • --".••:. 

Thialetter wa,s.wfittett on -^te .5*|i%j^ic^i8^7i.'WH^ ft^ |>ri4wwr:k»; 
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dittied ^f fitwbtAt tlie ne^ d^^r. Biit before she does so, tthe Writes a tetter' on' the 
ifHk. It was plidblj wtHten on the 5th, because the press cop]^ of the letter to 
]a*AB|eIiet was on the 5th^ and it was an ansi^r to it; As L told yon, next mom- 
ittg she Went to Mf €ui¥ie*s shop, and purchased m. ounce of arsenic, for the 
purpose, ais she said, of killing rats in Blythswood Sqnare house. She asked how 
mnch was t^pence worth, althongh she had purchased a simijar qilantity before 
oA the :28th of February. When she gift the lettei^ fifom L'Angelier, in which he 
sUd, ''I wfH find another way Of satisfying m^^elf," she repHed, "Don't come to 
the Bridge 6t Allan, go to the Isle of Wight ; ** on his stating th(s iinpossibility of 
ms going there,, she writes him, ''WeH, g6 youi' own way;" bnt in the feaf or 
^i^eetation that' he might eome to th^ Bridge of Allan, she puifchases thei atsenic. 
It Is ^itte tinie that sh« sajrs, '"1 win answer all questions when we meet,'^ but she 
]^ttrcbase4 the arsetiic notwithstanding. ' She pufchased that arsenic incont^tably on 
HAse statements. This time It was not rats at the Bow, but rats at the house in. 
Blythswood Square — ^which was to be shut up, and all the sefrants taken awa^^. 
The whole of that statennieit was an absolute falsehood. There were no rats in 
Blythswood Square house, the servtots were not all to be removed, and the house 
Was not to be niut np. Oentlemen> again it U said, it is foir her completion that she 
IMnght it and used it Bio yon really think tiiat !t had done hex' so much good in 
that way before as to induce her to use it again] Ko one has had the hardihood to 
go into that witness-box and say that it would have any beneficial effect upon the 
complexion, or any effect iit all which could induce the prisoner to continue such a 
practice; but what does she do when she finds th^ toils getting close around her, 
and L'Angelier not longer to be put off— having pledged herself to one falsehood^ 
atad seeing that she could not escape, what does she do ? She goes and putchases an 
ounce of arsenic. Gentlemen, draw your own conclusion. There is the statement 
about the cosmetic, but it is one which no reasdnable man can entertain. It mav, 
perhaps, be said, What did she do with all that arseiiic — ^she could not use the half, 
the tenth, 6Ven the twentieth part <^f it, on the former occasion ? WeH, what she 
did 1 apprehend was this — she Was afraid to leave it lying about, and whenever she 
had used what she wanted oJTit, she put the rest in the fire. The family were going 
to the Bridge of Allan, and when she found she was to leave town, she disposed of 
that portion of the arsenic which she had still remaining by putting it where it could 
not be discovered by any one. Thq two last letters she wrote were from the Bridge 
of Allan, They are cold letters enough. The first qf them bears the postmark^ 
Bridge c^ Allan^ Ibth May 1857, and in it she says, amongst other things, "We shall 
b'e hoBie qn Monday or Tuesday. I shall write you, sweet love, when we shall have an 
interview** — an interview, remarfer— ".1 longtb see you, to kias and embrace you, my 
•ooilyl aw^et love." She says, " I shall write you when we shall have an interview ; " 
and we «hi^ 100 'tdUi what feverish impatience L'Angelier awaits that interview.. 
ThV ^t Icitter hag t&e postmark 1 8th March. In it again s^e says : — " t think wo 
^ail be home on Tuesda^^^^ I shall let you knOw, my own beloved sweet pet^ when 
we ahaU. have a dear, aweeMnterview, when I may be pressed to your heart, and 
W«W 1^ yo«r»3roiw».aweetlireKA foad^ tender embrace ? a kisa, sweet h)TO." 
TIteft ah# aaya, » 1 h^e ytv wDl ^^\y«>w^ ^it hoe." About that time it was 
ananged that L'Angelier should postpon^ his visit till the family came back. 
OtollMEiM, TiftaitiWaifr^oli% en aiih^Bfl^^^' Aikm at tiHk Umel th^diamagv^ 
nHk^Miiiiot^ WsBaH ftVttWd,^ the day- was fi»d; aWwan cemioHM: beyo&d all 
Ht^ ^90km4ty, irndfighie ootikd see no- w^ o^^ But, leafing hef> there Miht 
pM«t^ m m M^ £.'A«g«li«v. An- tM ttiti iiio# eiltial tlsii days <yf his lift. He 
gMi^ lea^e «r dbaenoo on th^ ^th; h» g«ei^ |» fi^bm^h fiMr a we^k; he dine* w!lh( 
UM ^W^fttM^ iMai to liiem »bout li^ ^teei»I and agsln tepam «o tkeia <he 
Kte||»testatMaeiili7Mch Im mads to Mi»« J^A^^^ he had gi4 oofl^e and cocoa 
'^fMarumMfO^,*' and «kat hia illneiis^feHoWed immediately. He aayv, ho shottld 
iMt'T^Midtr fhat ke shond^ btf Ht after lakiag ofc«% 1^ he waa net aecastomed 
t» il, Itai h& htA m^ taken «oi(Be^ «iid nmr f^Hany bod =eflMaftom it. The 
'JkmmsimwB^lim^itittA^tm. ivhat he iraif tMt «hey sai^ ''Haa anr ^- 
■on been poisoning yon?" To that he made no «datfw«]^ whatXfVe^; Urt yoo Will Hot 
fiiy.«raM»teBUnkaihiooQit«A»ratMBia«hoal0^ Igr Hka P^, aad the real 
ekeomataacea I ^m explainkig. But he was to P^ve had a lettei* firoin the prlaone)r 



it wiik ufiip^^mi^ R» t^pebad^ to,.C4|i#fow on th^ IUIl^ I19 afi^f^ ▼•« ibfaa/f 
0.0^ » le^ ^ium; aiid 9QV^e ^ftvittg ^tm^^M isitay^d ftt,)iQiae.aXl U^ W!^e94^ 
exp^tmg. the lettor, W still hqim cao^., Qp>. ve^t to ^hf .3];i4ge «if A.ll44^ 9% 
Thmsday t)iie l^K fM after \q ha4 flpo^^.^® 1^^^ <2aixi^ Q<^ i^a4 na^ arraii0f 
pxents tnaijie wais to atajr at the 3miPf of Allan for a iroe]^ aii4 Hi Tlmiau ?mp« 4f 
forward to hm any lottera wH^h ofmei in j|if absence. Wo hare j^ ^* tl^jii^ 
letter, but tl^e. envelope has been Iqund,,. ,|t beais.to. Jb^v^ been posted between iB. 4^ 
and 4^^0 ?.H. on Th¥u:§day* Qentlevfu^n^.t]))^!. en^el9i>e wa« found in the toumVa 
ba^, I have to Fea»ark, in re^^renpe to t^ ^b^rv^ioni.of my^ lfarned:#:iendj that 
that letter has n^ver been fi^ind ; we know i^ot wliiat ha£i beoonte of it, or vhere H^ 
is; bat this^s certain, that the envelope waa ^nd in the bag, and the things thsil 
wpre in the bag were mailed at onoe» and there can be no .donbV of tho stajt^ ip. whicH 
they were ^nd. I regret the absenee of t^t letter as inoch as my leamed frieiiK|» 
but I thiuJ^ we have internal evidence in the correspond^ce of what tl^ import of 
that letter was. Bat that letter came on the 19th, and Thuai^, on 4he same d^i adr 
dressed it. to the ?ost^ Office at Stirling, to tjiie addreaa of y iLngelier, »s4 it w«i 
posted at Franklin Place on the night ol the i9th March, and reached Stirling 0^ 
the 20th. . On the 20th^ L'Angeliei: writes to Hias Perrv from the Bridge of AUan^ 
He says, " X should have ooipe ^ see some on^ last nighty pnt the letter came too late;',' 
After a letter, or two, whjch ajre not material now (they were mateiial at first, ^'i^hewv 
ing the course he had taken), from ^tev^son, w^ come to this, the la^t of th? serie»-T 
Wbyt laS belpve«(, ^ you w)t ooxtie io me ? 01^ tny ^&y^, sopp you ill 2 iQ<m^ to to». ^wcet 
on«^ I waited a»d waited for yoii, but ypu damo not. . , , 

Posted at Glai^ow on the SXst Kairch, betwc^sn 9 4.M.and 12.20 fj{., ^d deltverahle 
between half-p^t oup and 3 ^m. the same {tfternoo^. That letter was £(mnd in thf 
pocket of his. coat, and of that letter ai^id envelope there ca^ be no dispute whaV 
eveiv There was an appoiatmen,t for Thursday the 19tb, and on Wednesds^ 
the 18th ahe bought her third, packet of ars^^jic She went to Qi^rie'a shop oi^ 
that day; sl^e told him the rats had been killed, but she still .found -a graa^ 
n^any: large ones in the honae; and as she had h^vtght the ars^c, before,, and 
seemed a respeotabte persocn^ a^^d as the atpry was told without hesitatyio^ sh^ 
g^t the third packet, of arsenic* That Mter was enclosed by Thuau to Ii'Angelier 
on the ^ame day that brought it, In. hia note he saysi "My dear air, I ^nd.# 
lett^ has arrived for yoo. I haste. to* pat it jj^ the post, if there, is yet time/* 
L'j^jyig^liec got that letter at StirUng after nine o'clo(^ on the Sunday morning|. 
He left Stirling shortly after evening . service h»i lp!egqn-rPW>ved by hi*f lai?dr 
ladjr ,ihat.he left at thai timoT-prov^.by the poatmas^r that ho igoi the leister 
— proved that h^ was in his usual h^al^ when ^ : left. ,Uq walked to SUjih 
ling from.t^ Bridge of Allan. The guard reco^puaed him as the gentlemai 
who came in the train fro^ Stirling to Coatbridge. Qe handed l^iax over: to l^oi^ 
the auctioneer, and siwears ^bat they two were the only persona who left the ftra^ 
at Coatbridgf^ and that I/Angelip ha4 some re^esbn^ent when the traii^ stopped 
and ate hearUlir. Thereafter he Parted .in con^pany with <Kosa at Qcystbriclga % 
Glasgow ; and Soss swonrsthat be walked all t^e way with him, that'he was f uite wielL 
and , walked briskly. He arrived at his lodgpgs a litUe while titer eight' o'clock ; An4 
his jlandiadyi Mrs Jfenkins, aaid he was .greatly im^oved since he left on Thnrsday 
the l^h<r ^e■came hoqi^e in the great^t ^iritSi and he liold them th9.t the lettf^r 
had brought faim home. His landlady Iwew; &t n^ht thait he iraa going to ffialt tlo^ 
ladyf bnt she never asked him any jjjoestions on a^ich occ^ipns. She ^new whep$ 
he waa going. He stayed in the house lor a whiH took som^. tea» and l^t th<9 hofuii 
in lus usual health a little befpn? or after aii^f o'clock* £(e is seen sanntewg: akfflg 
in the direction ef Blythswood Square about twenty aniontes tStef nine, ^nt h^ is 
too; eaiiy ; he knows the ways of the hooae ; he knows the Cmd%. are at pnayersahoiiit 
this hoar;' it is too so^n for |iimyet to go, and i^e mnat put of; a liittle linie. He 
goes off from Blythswood .Sqnare to the^othe^ side> and mikea a oall;on.^r |l'Ailiat«i& 
an acquaintance. He does not find H'AIlister at home, bpt the senrant reocisniae^ 
him, and says that he was there abont hal^ai^ nine- Qentieo»en» here my aiite fsila 
me. I lose sight of him for two or thiee hwn, and mj learned friends on iix% oth^ 
side ar^ equally nnsucce^ul m th^ir endeavoura to traoe him* There ia no attewpjfi 
to ahew that any mortal maji aaw hipn'«lse|vhera ihafi at the only pla^e ha ^Vjas going 
to. Ho went owt with the inte|ition of seeing hn, Relieving thai M J^4. aiv^PPifiV 
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BrHge of Alhm, p6«t h$&ie fts hd did, walking first to Staling; then feom Ooatibridge 
toOlai^Vj wslkhig in the direction of Blythsirood Square, he would give np Ms 
pttrpose when within 100 yards of the home. Thai is incredible— it is impossible. 
Well, gentlemen, he knew the' ways of the honse^ as I have said already; he knew 
when it was the habit of the family to retire to rest. He knew he would have to 
Wait till Janet was asleep; ean you beHeve, can it be presented to yoar reason, that, 
after all that, L*Angelier could have returned without going to the house 1 The 
thing is impossible. But, genthfmen, if-he did go ixi the house, what do yon suppose 
fae did ? He went of course to the wixvdow; and of course taiade his presence known. 
He could do it with certainty. The prisoner denies that she heaid anything that 
night. Is that within the re^bn of possibility? She writes him a letter to come to 
hcr-^I know she says the appbintm^nt was for Saturday — ^but do you suppose, from 
what you have seen in the com«e of that correspondence, that, even if that were 
true; she would not have waited for him the next night, on the chance that he had 
been out of town the' first one! An interview so long delayed, so anxiously looked 
for, in which everything was to be told, which she knew he was wailing for, is it 
pdssible that she went to sleep that night, and never awoke till next morning] 
Gentlemen, whatever took place, I think you will come to this inevitable conclusion, 
that L'Angelier did go to the house, that he did make his presence known ; and if 
he did that, what means the denial in her declaration that L'Angelier was there that 
night 1 The thing is impossible ; you have no other trace of him. The policeman, 
it is true, does not see him ; neither had he seen him in many a midnight walk 
there. You know what a policeman's beat is, and how easy it would be to avoid 
him. This was the critical night on which the question was to be decided of her 
fame and reputation for ever. When and how do we see him next? He was found 
at his own door by the landlady, wfthoiit strength to open it, at two o'clock in the 
morning, doubled up in agony, speechless with exhaustion and pain, vomiting, 
parched with thirst, and burning with fevet, and all these symptoms continued from 
two o'clock in the morning till the forenoon, when the man dies, poisoned with 
arsenic. So ends this melaticholy talc, which I have taken so long to tell you. 
Nobody asked him where he had been — ^they knew where he had been, and that 
is the way they did not ask him. So said Mrs Jenkins. She asked no 
questions; but she said to the doctor, "What, can be the meaning of this? 
Why, he has gone out twice in good health, and come back ill. We must 
have this looked into; we cannot comprehend it" The unfortunate victim, 
T!tawilling to admit what doubtless he suspected, only said, "I never was so 
bad before ; I don't know what this can be ; T never felt this befoite." When 
his landlady first proposed to send for a doctor, he said, " It is too fer to go to- 
ftlght ;** for he seemed to be averse to |;iving trouble. She waits for a little while, 
and as he appears to get still worse, she proposes to go for Dr Steven who lives at 
himd. - She went, and came back with a prescription. He makes some difficulty at 
4akin^ the laudanurh ordered — ^fbr although it ^pearfed from Thuau that he did 
occasionally take it, yet he had always k horror at medicine. He thought he would 
^t round without the laudannm ; however he took it. But he got worse, instead of 
Setter; ahd he begs Mrs Jenkins to go^'agaitt for JOr Steven, and Dr Steven comeri. 
I shaU have to speak of the allegation of suicide' immediately, but does it not seem 
strange that my learned friends did not ask a single question either at Dr Steven 
or Mrs Jenkins, as to whether L'Angelier wished to recover or noti The evidence 
of Mrs Jenkins was of a most interesting character, and given in the most explicit 
iand satisfactory manner, and she seemed a kind-hearted person. She was convinced 
that L'Angelier wished to recovcK At last, Mrs Jenkins, taking the alarm, said, 
" Is there anybody you would like to see ? *' He replied, •* I should like to see Miss 
Perry." He did not say, remark, I should like to see Miss Smith. If he had 
thought that he really was in danger, iimrely the most natural thing for him would 
have been that he iftnild like to see the one whom Of all the world he was most 
devotedly attached to. But he says, "I would like to see Miss Perry;" and, dotibt- 
less, if he had seen Miss Perry, wfe 'should have known more of this melancholy case. 
Before she came, death caught him — caught him more quickly than dther he or his 
landlady imagined, and so the acene closed. When the doctor raised his head, it 
feu back ; the man was dead-^tfae mye^teiy of tfa4 nig:ht: remained sealed, so far as 
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your uind Idading to one inevitable resnlt. I don't wiih to ttndn any one point 
against the nnhappy prisoner at the bar; the caae is one of snch magnitude, 
and one so depending on minute circumstancea — ^the more so from the position in 
which I have been placed in reference to the evidence — that I have had to collect all 
the little facts I could, in order to produce a chain of evidence which appears to me 
absolutely irrefragable. But, notwithstanding that, I have not the slightest desire 
to press you beyond the legitimate consequences of the tacts laid before yon in evi- 
dence. Before, willi all possible candour, I go on to examine the course that has 
been followed by my learned frjpids for the defence, let me recapitulate, in a very 
few words, the statements I have laid before you. We have brought this unhappy 
prisoner down to the end of December, so indissolubly fixed to L'Angeller that she 
could never, without Ms consult, wed any other man. Ton find her, nevertheless, 
engaged to another, and a rupture with L'Angelier in consequence. You then find 
her two despairing letters, and the first purchase of poison. A reconciliation takes 
place ; but still the marriage engagement with Minnoch goes on. It is proved by 
L'Angelier's own statement, and by others, that he was taken ill after receiving 
Bomething from her. She goes to the Bridge of Allan. (I forgot to call your attention' 
to the letter which she wrote Minnoch from thenee on the. 16th March, and I shall not 
now stop to do so.) Well, she tries to persuade him not to come to the Bridge of 
Allan. He goes, however. She comes back, writes him another invitation, and 
purchases another packet of arsenic on the same day. He comes home immediately, 
with her note in his pocket, and after going out for the express purpose of keeping 
his appointment with her, he comes home and dies of arsenic in twelve or fourteen 
hours. I have now concluded that part of the case which I think it necessary to set 
before you bearing directly upon the prosecution ; but it is right that I should refer 
to the letter of the prisoner, addressed to Mr Minnoch. It is dated the 16th March, 
from the Bridge of Allan, the day before the family returned. I read it for the pur- 
pose of shewing the inextricable difficulty in which the prisoner was placed : — 

My dearest William— Jt is but fair, after your klndnffls to me, that I should write you a note. 
The day I part from friends I always feel sad. But to part from one I love, as I do you, makes me 
feel truly sad and dull. My only consolation is, that we meet soon. To-morrow we shall be homd 
I do so wish you were here to-day. We might take a long walk. Our walk to Dunblane I shall 
ever remember with pleasure. That walk fixed a day on which we are to begin a new life— a life 
which I hope may be of happiness and long duration to both of us. iCy aim through life shall be 
to please and study you. Dear William, I must conclude, as mamma is ready to go to Stirlini*. I 
do not go with the same pleasure as I did the last time. I hope you got to town safe, and found 
your sisters welL Accept my warmest, kindest love, and ever believe me to be yours with. aflFec- 
tioh, Madeline. 

This letter is written two days before she wrote to L'Augelier, making an assignation for 
the 19th» and only four days before she wrote that warm note found in the Test pocket of 
L'Angelier after his death. But there is another circumstance which I hare omitted, and 
it is this. Apparently the prisoner had shewn no particular agitation at the news of 
L'Angelier s deatL Gentlemen, if she was capable of committing the crime charged, you 
will not wonder at her self-possession. But on the Thursday, something had come to her 
ears. What that was J do not know; but one morning she is missed from the house. 
Whether she had been in bed at all is not ascertained. When her sister awoke^ she was not 
there ; she was not seen in the house by any of the servants. She was found by Mr Min- 
noch at half-past three o'clock in the Helensburgh steamer,^ at Greenock. Where she had 
been during that interral, we have never yet been able to discover ; but that she must have 
been somewhere between seven in the morning, when she was missed, and three in the after- 
noon is certain. But, gentlemen, I do not ads. you to accept this circumstance for more 
than it is worth ; for the mere discovery of these letters would of itself have been sufficient 
to induce her to fly from her Other's house. But still, such is the fact that these letters 
have been discovered, and that she does leave her father's house, and is found in the 
Helensburgh steamer. She is brought back by Mr Minnoch, and to him she makes no 
statement. She never explains, and never has explained what she did, or where she was, 
during thai IntervaL Gentlemen, I say here ends the case for the prosecution. As X 
have said before, I have nothing but a public duty to perform ; I have no desire to plead 
my case as an advocate ; my duty is to oring it before you in the way in which I think 
truth and justice require ; but I should have been wanting to that du^ if I had not resolved 
to do my utmost to bring these various elements, the importance of which you will have 
seen, together, and shew you how they all bear upon the accusation X have made in the in- 
dictment. But I now come to consider the defence which I gather will probably be set up ; 
and I shall endeavour to do so in a spirit of candour as well as justice. Kow, gentlemen, 
the first thing that is suggested may be taken from the declaration of the prisoner herself. 
Although the declaration of a prisoner is never evidence in his or her &vonr, yet, in this 
case, if it be truth, I have no desire to jprevent it from having its legitimate difects upon 
your minds. If she can tell a story consistent with itself and with the evidence^ onquei^ 
tionahly I have no desire to press hari)!^ upon her* Let U9 see yr\at she says, 
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• . J&irias rend hm'.M^BMilii^, he .^odeei^ed tt» iay-^N«ii^vgi9*ti9meiii 1M » htat iK9ComiV 
o£ vbat 4Q()k'p^8W6» ,She 4«iii9s e&iirelj -Ihat. sbe aapir ItAiaQsAm on ti)« night o£ Jiis deafah — 
she deaies that aheh^rd Bn). pn the aignt of hia death. Yon, wiu consider if that is consistent 
^th any reasoaabie proljaoi&y. ' No doubt the girl Janet; slept with her. She 'say^ She 
^cwnd h6r sistet iix bed in' th^ morhin^;stnd that they'ttent to hied at thd same titoetbenight 
b*ft>re. 'My leamedTfiffad did nbt ask hef Whether ifcHe had heaSrd day nofee dating the 
oigbt; biKfc tbe pfitfoner in: entitled' to the(b^ttdiit'<»f ih«8appd«i8^ou thatskift did' toot hear 
ABghno^t. > . Tiace hny Mutcayy who shgpt i& the xoom (dmeitot^ bttskrdoorr Bipeariiid di<i 
ij^ot hear anyi^iojg,; ;%nd the twe aervast^xnaids^ who ^^ hia foei^ behii^d the door^ sw^re 
the:^ heard nptlvmA , 3ut^ as far as. regards tb^tj, it is nroyed that. VAngelior was in the 
habit of coming, vo the, window;. and you haveitpro^n that on many occa^iops he did 
csothie ilito the ^Krtise, and that he was in the house along ^Hth th'e ptfsdner. It does not 
appear ^thrit Jan^knew aftythiiig of th^se meetings. Yon hare her ratted td iifthd 
I}ri8onl^r^s')e«lerfi. Sotftietinids sb4 ^ys^ '*I otusld not'^t Jauel' t<» foil asdeopy'* M-fin- 
excuse? fdt aot visiting the window. X« r^gaord to ike aerranto^ jov.^iU' isecdiect. -how^ 
the hoM^ ^nde by the pls^p, I have, shew^ yqu .that, nij^iag pould h^ve beien, easier 
thaq.for the prisoner to. go i|p stasrs^ oj^n tko. fron^ door^ and rqceire him in the 
drawipg-room, and thai she could also . have opened the front area-door, and l^t hina irt 
that way. Whether she coilid let him in by th^ back withdut the connivance of Chris- 
tina Haggart is another qnestion. She says- that she never connived at it, 'atid thei^- 
if»t H may M ^btfol whether it was oi^ned; b«it wlrile there is notbing in whartl 
these witnesses say to imply tbojt they did heair aaytiuBg, there is n0t&i«.g in .it to 
exdude the pOflSi^iUty of ailoise having been madev As to. -the use tawhi<^ she pot 
the arsenic^ ^ J h^ve said before, yoir must be satisfied that it is a reasonable and credible 
account before you tan make up yoUr minds upon the question j because, unless in soiha in- 
telligible way you see that it was pht to. that purpose and nse. I am afraid the J)rlsoner 
stands in the position of having in her possession a quantity o? the very poison of whidh- her 
love* died, without being ahlef to acoonnt sa^isfactoril-yfor 'tbe- poissecsion- 6t it. • YoU will 
aotoider — tbe;ptris<jn bavingf been. purdouBsd only on thc8». three ocmsions^-naver before--' 
fffr-a eosmetiC/ {|«d used in the way yon hate heard ap^Hed-r-wh«tber thhS» <xr is sot 9 
statement which is pvovedr, Ijf you feel that she did not use it to poUon L'AngeUer — if 
you think there is th^ slightest. probaloility of it— can any rea^h^ble man explain how she 
made these three solitary purchases, aiid used the whole of the arsenife in thAt way, and 
.how it happened that the visits of L'Angelier were ebincident with these particular occa- 
aions t It you conie to that conclusion, it will go very far to prove her innocence ; but if 
not, an opposite result must follow. But it Is said, perhaps with some amount of planfii^ 
biikity, that the meeting which was intended to take place wa&a meeting trysted for Saturday ,, 
aAd not lor Sunday. NaiMf, gentiemeo, the way in wMcb I have presented that to yon is^ that 
either of these two suppositions is qnite possible. The lettetr may have been ^losted aftor 
elefcn o'clock, and in that case there can be no doubt that the tryst of the meeting wis for 
Sunday. It may have been posted at nine o'clock, and in that case it was probably f6r the 
night before. Although it bears no da^ie, it may possibly have meant that the tryst was to 
be helcVon the Saturday ; but I may mafce this remark, that while throughbnt thiscorre- 
Spdndeiiee the Thnrisd^ly, or Friday, or Sunday are' the nights generally appointed foi^ theiif 
meettng-s, Iharendt found any instance of a meeting appointed for Saturday. Bnt still 
that is within the bounds of possibility, Bnt then it "mil be for yon to consider — even 
supposing she ejcpected Xj'Angelrer on Saturday — whether, knowing that h0 was at the 
Bridge of Allan, as she says she did, and that ne did not come, it is at ajl tmlikely that 
she would wait fbr him on Sunday also. But if the appointment had been for $atnr- 
da;^, the question is— is it within the bounds of this case that he did not go to the 
window that night and make himself heard in the usual way 1 Now, it had been IndicJatea 
by the course the defence haS takfen, that it will be said L Angelier may hare committed 
suicide ; and, of conrse," that is a matter with which I am bound to' deal. Why, gentlemen, 
if we had found in this case anything indicatfng, wijl/h' reasonable certainty, a case of 
suicide, we might* even then have disregarded all its facts, and given due weight to that in 
regard to the prosecntion. t own, however, that I have bieen .unable to 'see, in all the 
evidence f6f the prosecntion 6r the defence^ that this cottld poslsibly be a case of suicide, 
Ycrti must deal wltH it, and consider it as a question between murdfer and suicide, and make 
ttto your minds accordingly. If you are not satisfied that 'it ^as a case of murder, von 
will give the' Jlanel the benefit of the doubt; bnt^ !n "coinsidfering ' ttiat,- the first 
question' is— between suicide and murder — Is there any other cotnpelvable cause for 
what took place? and,; therefore, before you dekl w^th the q^hestion • of snicide, yon 
must sfee whether the other contingency is altogether esrcliided; It seem* to have been 
said" th^t li* Angelier. was an eater of arsenic habitually, and may have been poisoned 
by to overdose. I thmk that rests upon evidence so 'Rttle entitled to credit, that 
I don^t mean to /deal with it, and am willing to leave rt to'he dealt with by the 
C nrt. The only evidence of L'Angeli^r ever having spoken of atseniciis that of two 
parties who knew him in Dundee in 1^52. On one occasion he said to one of them 
he had given it to hprtes, and used it himself: but that is entirely uncorroborated. 
T!he only other case — that of the man who found a parcel of arsenic, and never recol- 
lected the conversation abont it until a few days before the trial— I thro^ ont of view 
altogether. * Th^re U not, <Vom the time lie came tq Olasgow, the sraiUle^ tcm for 
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sospiciott. tkat bA f9fs^ m U^e ltA\i\i^ (^ 4iaking AC«iemc ; aud be Jfi. nolj .pt»tve4 to have 
bovght aoTf or to ba(7e bad it in tne boi;ifie. Tbat idea must be entirely rejeotea. 
Neitber is ioere tbe sli^test evidence ibat it wonl4 be. possible, eveiii bad be been in tbe 
practicjB of eating arsenip, that be <5oiil4 )^v€i so arranged tbe matter tbat, tbe amount of 
160 grain? qonld ba^ve been &und i^ bis stomacb. , This is so completely oiit of reason 14 
this cas^ tbat I dismiss the &ct as aai bypotbesls not fit to be dealt with. It seems^ bow- 
ever, to be said that pei'bape on the joarney from, tbe Bridge of Allan be badappidentally 
taken arsenjlc. . But that wpn^t do. It is impossible. , Cases in which arsenic shews itseff 
after fivo^ours oqcnr very seldom, ami JDr Cbristison tells you that physieat. exertion T^otjl4 
accelerate the working of the poison. But L'Angelier quitted the Bridge of AUai;i at tbr^ 
o'clock ; be is. found at.Coatbridgeat five ; and be walked into Glas^gow at eight, lobkii^g bette|r 
than be bad done for two weeks preyious. • 5e left bis lodgings at nine o'dock, and is 
seen at bai^-past nine in eood bealtjii. It appears that up to tnls boux be is quite well, ang 
there is no ^roof that he bad arsenic at any of tbo^, places. It seems, then, that accidental 
administratipn is out of tbe .question. It is not.su^ested.tbatbe saw anybody that night 
except tbe prisoner ; and therefore you are left entirely in a sea of coiyecture, ipless iib 19 
a case of siuicide or murder ; but, as I said before, this is for you to consider, and you are 
bound to weigh the whole njatfeer deliberately. If suicide is even within the pounds; of wU 
case, of coarse you will give it proper weight in cpmin^ to a wnclusion j but it is my duty 
to say, that I do not ihi^k the facts admit of the possibility qf this case being one of suicide. 
Gentlem^, under any circumstances^ we should have baii.to consider the balanoe between 
suioide and murder, becaiue, although a great deal has been said as to li'Angelier's tempera- 
ment, I don't think much attention should have been paid to that, for I could not discover 
from bia temperament whether be was a ^iqrson likdy to commit suicide or not ; and I doubt 
very mnqh whether, in tbe statistics of suicide, it is true that the men of such temperament^ 
aa lead them to speak of committing fiuicids are tbe oftenest to do so. As regards L' Angelier's 
history, we bad a. good deal of it yesterday ; but it was not of pch a nature as to affect 
the qase in the least. There was evidence from two or three parties, jbbat while in a ^athej: 
destitute condition in life be bad. spoken of putting himself out of tne world. But the very 
witnesses who bad proved that, proved at the. same time that .be was a kind of boastings 
gasconading person, in the habit of saying what he did not mean. That be bad other goo$ 
qualities was unquestionable ; but still be was in tbe habit pf saying things which he knew 
not to be true. lou must consider whether tbese statements are ^o be put in the balance 
with thoae of persons who knew bian in Glasgow also ; and it -comes out afterwards tjiat^lje 
was really a - somewhat popular mai^ in bis way^ But it is said he talked about committing 
suicide. Yes, be did j but be did not do it., He said if any lady jilted him be would put a 
kuite into bis heart; but he wap jilted, and be^^jdnotdo it.^ 5Pheia»nwbo goes to a window 
for the purpose of committing suicide while bis companion is in. bed, and waits quietly tilf 
his friend Qomes and tak.es him away from It, is not the man to commit suicide. All jbb^ 
belongs to a temperamept which, I apprehend is much aver^ t^ suicide. It is character? 
istic enough of our neighbours on the other sid^ of the Channel ; but it does not to my min4 
lead to tb^ conclusion, one way or, other, of L'AngeUer*a havjng committed suicide. , No>f| 
his variaUd ^^mperament is a matter of some consequence* Extreme depression and e^tremf 
elation sjhpuld be considered in such cases ; and tbe couversation which be bad with regard to 
the abstract question, of suicide, is perhaps the only tbipgrthat can at al^ bear upon tbij^ part 
of tbe case.. But, then,, you will bave to consider tbe circumstancei^ under which this proposed 
suicide waa to be committed. Hie bad taken up bis po4tio|i. Ha did not mean to kill himself 
if the rumours o£ themarria^ with Minnocb were true; but he said I wiiJL shew these 
letters. to. her fttther. . That is . what be nmant.. He came from the Bridge of Allan for tl^e 
purpose of seeing Miss Smith, very happy, in good spirits, and cheerful. . ^e.bad a kind 
note in his pockety and went out at night; and up to nine o'clock he bad no thought of 
suicide. Is it ooneeivable that, without going near tbe liouse, he committed suicide 11$ 
that within therang^ of probability'? Where did he get the arsenic at .that timel Not 
surely at Higgp.«botham's store. Not surely at any ehemical work. . Certainly not at an^ 
druggist's shop. That is inconceivable . Jf he bad. it wi^ him, how did be .take it ^ Iff. U 
in the least lively that a mau ^ bis position would go out and w^ander into Blytbsi^ooq « 
Square, swallow the arsenic dry there, and then totter home. Thip is a thing whiph li^ 
entirely out of the question. There is a possibility, no doubt, that he weut and saw Jliss 
Smith, and that she told him she was goirig to give him ^p ; and tbat mi^t make a great 
impression upon his mind. 'But, gentibemen, if she saw' him , 'theli tbe deelarotion wbiott she 
has madels untrue ; and if she did see him that nighty is there any link a)f ^tin^ in the 
chain of evidence whiph I have been laying before, yo'iit This is, I own, a aimculty fdr 
which I am tmable tp accSounti but if the net-is thu» woveu, then the et^den^ is ccwaplete. 
The only cjtrapce for theiipriBODeris to maintain that tbe|?tdid«oti»e«b tba|r ^idi^.; a«|^ if 
they did not meet, I cannot see bow this case can be eyer cynsidf rpd as one of suiciqe. It ma^ 
indeed b^ suggested that when be. came tp the bouse be was riot admitted ; that Mi^ 
Smith, it] point of ^ei> would nort h^ar hiin, and that he went away in disgust. This is i 



did attract her attention, then, gentlemen, they did meet ou'thajb idgltt^ihalqigh fiKe says in> 
her declaration ^e ©ever heard him at the window, Tberefore, it must be maintained bjT 
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ihe^rifloner that he did not oome to the window, or make any noise ; and in that case, I say 
tig^n, I don't see how this case can be treated as one of snicide. Bat, then, it is said the 
quantity of arsenic found in his stomach clearly denoted a case of snicide, bec^nse so much 
oonld not have been given without wilful administration by the party himself. I don't 
think that is made out at all, because if the poison was given in cocoa, the probability is, 
as proved by Dr Penny, that a large amount might be held in suspension. Dr Maclagan 
proved the same thing. He was not asked what amount could or could not be given in a 
cup of coffee ; no doubt it would require to have been boiled in the coffee to dissolve a large 
quantity. But if the defence set up is that founded on the article in Blackwootffs Magazine, 
tne ]^risoner is not without some knowledge of the properties of arsenic. She could easily 
boil it, having access to a fire in the kitchen, which was near her own bed-room. She had 
mlso a fire in her own room, and therefore that presents no diificulty. If we are right in 
saying that there were two former acts of administration, they were unsuccessfdl — and it is 
proved that a slight dose might be ^ven in coffee. Well, gentlemen, this, as I have shewn 
to you, was the critical night, and if the thing were to be done at all, it must be done with 
certainty ;*and, therefore, there is nothing surprising in the fact that the third dose was 
very large in quantity. It is said, gentlemen, and probably will be maintained on the other 
side, that it was so mixed with soot or indigo that traces of it would have been found in the 
stomach. But, gentlemen, the arsenic with the soot in it was taken on the 22d of Febra- 
ary before, and no traces of it could by any possibility have been discovered. Currie's 
arsenic, if coloured by indigo, would have probably left a certain amount of colouring matter 
in the stomach ; but, as you are aware, it was coloured with waste indigo, whinh by actoai 
experiment has been found to leave no trace of colour. In I'egard to the experiment on the 
dog, there were certain minute carbonaceous particles found after the administration of 
Currie's arsenic. But you will remember that when Dr Penny examined L'Angelier's 
stomach, his attention was not directed to that subject at all ; he applied his tests not with 
the view of detecting carbon, but with a view to the detection of arsenic. And Dr Chris- 
tison told you, that in the other parts of the body he would not have expected to find the 
smallest trace, even if the indigo had been there. Besides, gentlemen, independently of the 
fact that the analyst was not looking for the carbonaceous particles ; these, being lighter 
than the,arsenic, would have been thrown off by the process of vomiting, and, therefore, 
could not be detected. Therefore, gentlemen, I must own that this supposition of suicide 
does not appear to be of any avail ; neither is there any probability of this being a case of 
suicide, from L'Angelier's demeanour. The landlady did not ask him where he had been, 
because she knew tnat he had been with Miss Smith ; and I think you would expect that 
had he not been there he would have told. But, gentlemen, while that is quite sure, tou 
can easilv see, especially in a man of the temperament described by the witnesses, that if he 
thought he had sot anything injurious from her he would rather have died than disclose it. 
Whether, when he sent for Miss Perry, he did not intend to disclose it, is another question ; 
but there does not appear to have been the slightest desire for death, but, on the contrary, 
the last words he said were, " If I could only get a little sleep, I would be better." As to 
the character of L'Angelier, there has been a great deal of evidence brought forward, but I 
think I may say it is not of any importance. It is not for me to defend tiie character of the 
man. Now, gentlemen, having gone through this case with an amount of pain and anxiety 
which I cannot describe, I leave it entirely m your hands. I am quite sure that the ver- 
dict you give will be consistent with your oath, and with your own opinion of it. I have 
but a public duty to perform, and I have endeavoured to shew you as powerfuHy as I could 
all the circumstances which I found to bear upon the case ; nor should I have done so but 
from a solemn sense of duty, and my own belief in the justice of the case. If I had thought 
that there were elements in the case which would have justified me in refraining from the 
painful task I have gone through, there is not a man in this Court that would have more 
rejoiced at it ; for of all the persons engaged in this matter, apart from the unhappy 
prisoner, I believe the burden resting on me has been at once the most difficult and the 
most painful. I am quite sure, however, that in the case as I have laid it before you, I have 
not strained the facts beyond what was necessary and justifiable. In the meantime, I leave 
the case entirely in your hands. I see no escape for this unhappy girl ; and there is but one 
course open to yon if you come to the same conclusion. 

His Lordship having concluded his address, 

The Lord Justice* Clerk suggested that the Dean of Faculty should 
defer making his reply until the following morning. 

The Dean OF Faculty said, that as he could not promise that his 
address would be shorter than that of his learned friend, he would act 
upon the suggestion of the Court. 

. The Lord Justice-Clerk warned the jury that they should avoid 
drawing any conclusion in the present sts^te of the case, seeing that they 
^ad heard coimsel only on one side* 

The Court then adjoumecl. Digitized by v^OOgie 
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EIGHTH DAY.— Wednesday, July 8. 

The Dean of Faculty then addressed the jury as follows: — Gentlemen or the 
^URY— -The charge against the prisoner is a charge of murder, and the pnnisbinent of 
Qurder is death ; and that simple statement is sufficient to suggest to us the awful 
olemnity of the occasion which brings you and me here together. But, gentlemen, 
liere are peculiarities in the jpresent case of so singular a kind — there is such an air of 
omance and mystery investing it from beginning to end — there is something so touch- 
ig and exciting in tne a^e, and the sex, and the social position of the accused — ay, 
nd I must add, the public attention is so directed to the trial that they watch our pro- 
eedings and hang on our very accents with such an anxiety and eagerness of 6xpecta- 
ton, that I feel almost bowed down, overwhelmed by the magnitude of the taslj that is 
nposed on me. You are invited and encouraged by tJie prosecutor to snap the thread 
f that young life, to consign to an ignominious death one who, within a few short 
lonths, was known only as a gentle and confiding and affectionate girl, the ornament 
rid pride of her family. Gentlemen, the tone in which my leanied friend the Lord 
dvocat« addressed you yesterday could not fail to strike you as most remarkable. It 
as characterised by such moderation as I think must have convinced you that he could 
udly expect a verdict at your hands ; and in the course of that address, for which I 
tve him the highest credit, he could not resist the expression of his own deep feeling of 
)mmiscration ror the position in which the prisoner is placed, which was but an involun- 
iry homage of the official prosecutor paid to the kind and generous nature of the man. 
ut, gentlemen, I am going to ask you for something very different from commiseration ; 
am going to ask you for that whidi I -will not condescend to beg, but which I will 
»ndly and importunately demand — that to which every prisoner is entitled, whether 
le be the lowest and vilest of her sex, or the maiden whose purity is as the unsunned 
low ; I ask you for justice ; and if you will kindly lend me your attention for the 
jquisite period, and it Heaven will give me patience and strength for the task, I shall 
!ar to tatters that web of sophistry with which the prosecutor has striven to invest this 
oor girl and her sad strange story. What is the commencement of this matter ? 
omewhat less than two years ago, accident brought her acquainted with the deceased 
'Angelier, and yet I can hardly call it accident, for it was due unfortunately in a great 
easure to the indiscretion of a young man whom you saw before you the day before 
jaterday. He introduced her to L'Angelier on the open street in circumstances which 
ainly shew that he could not procure an introduction otherwise or elsewhere. And 
hat was he who thus introduced himself upon the society of this young lady, and 
en clandestinely introduced himself into her father^s house? He was an un- 
lown adventurer. We have been enabled in some degree to throw light upon 
s origin and history. We find that be is a native of Jersey ; and we have 
scovered that at a very early .period of his life, in the year 1843, he was in 
sotland ; he was known for three years at that time to one of the witnesses, as 
iing in Edinburgh. He goes to the Continent ; he is there during the French Bevo- 
tion ; and he returns to tliis country, and is found in Edinburgh asain in the year 
iol. And in what condition is he then? In great poverty, in deep dejection, living 
)on the bounty of a tavern-keeper, associating and sleepingin the same bed with the 
alter of that esta,blishmcnt. He goes from Edinburgh to Dundee^ and we trace his 
story there; at length we find him in Glasgow in 1853 ; and in 1855, as I said before, 
s acquaintance with the prisoner commenced. In considering tlie character u>d 
•nduct of the individual whose history it is impossible to dissociate from this inquiry, 
e are bound to torm as just an estimate as we can of what his qualities were, of what 
8 character was, of what were the principles and motives that were likely to influopce 
B conduct. We find him, according to the confession of all those who observed him 
en narrowly, vain, conceited, pretentious, with a great opinion of his own personal 
tractions, and a very silly expectation of admiration from the other sex. That he 
as to a certain extent successful in conciliating such admiration may be the fact; but, 

all events, Ids own prevailing ideas seem to have been that he was calculated to be 
vy successful in paying attentions to ladies, and that he was likely to push his fortune 
' that means. And accordingly once and again we find him engaged in attempts to 
t married to women of some station at least in society. We heard of one disappoint* 
eut which heniet with in England, and another we heard a great deal of connected 
ith a lady in the county of Fife ; and the manner in which he bore his disappoint* 
BDt pw tkosfi two wasiQftB is pQrb«>» rt^e bestindioatioa a»d light m iay^ w tojhe^,^ 
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true character of the man. He waa not a person of strong .health, and it is extremely 

grobable that this, among other things, had a very important effect in depressing 
is spirits, rendering ^h^vi. chiM^^l^ ^d uneertain-i-^^lfir uplifted, as one of the 
witnesses said, and now most deeply depressed — of a mercurial temperament, as 
another 4e9PribiBd it, very variable, pever to be d^^iiMon, Suck was tbe indi- 
vidual whom the prisojier ui^fortonat^ly . became acquainted with in- ttir manner 
that I have stated. The progress of ijieir acquaintaftoe is spon told. My learned 
frjeud the Lo^d Advocate s^d the correspondence must have been improper, because 
clandestine ;. yet the letter? of the you^g iad;r, at ttat first period .pf .tneir connexion, 
breathed ^lothing but. gentleness and |jr6priei-y. I thank my learned ftiend for the 
admission, but even -vnth that admission 1 must ask you to bear, with me while I 
call yom* atteotioiv for^ a few" moments to cue or, two incicjents in the course of that 
early period of tlxeir history, whjcji I think arje veiy impovtant for your guidance iii 
judging of the conduct of the prisoner. The correspondence in its commencement 
•hews that if L'Angetier had it in his. niind origiiijuty to ,cori*upt and seduce thii 
poor girl, he entered upon the attempt with considerable ingenuity and skill ; for 
the very first; letter of the series which we have contains a passage, in which she 
says, "I am trying ^o break myself off all my very bad hamts ; it is you I have 
to thank for this, ^vliich I do sincerely from my heart." He had been suggesting 
to her improvement in he.r cor)duct, or in something else. ]tle had thus been insi- 
nuating himself into her cornpauy. And_ she no doubt yielded a great deal too easi/y 
to thej)leasures of this.new acqiiaintance, but j)leasures comparatively of a most inno- 
cent kmd ^t the time to which I am now referring. And yet it seems to have occurred 
to her ow^ mind at a very early period that it was impossible to maintain this corrc- 
spoudence consistently wlth.propriety or her own welfare ; for, so early as April 1855, she 
writes to him in these terms — '* I now perform the promise I made in writing to you 
soon. ... I thinjc you will 3£Tee with me in what I intend pi'oposing, that for 
the present the correspondence had better,«top. I knpw your good feeling will not 
take this wrong. J,t was meant qi^tje thjC reverse. By continuing the correspondence 
harm may arise ; by discontinuing it; nothing can be said." And accordingly for h 
time, so far as appears, the correspondence did cease. Again, gentlemen, I beg to call 
your attention to the Aict that in the end of .tliis^ same year the connexion was broken 
off altogether. That appears from the letter which the prisonef wrotjB to Miss Perry iu 
the end of September or beginning of Octohei- 1855. in tlje, spring of 1856, it would 
appeal',.. the correspondence, Jmving in the inter v^. been, renewed, was discovered by 
the family of Miss Smith. On that occasion she wfqte thus to her confidante, Misd 
P^'jy:— , '. ' * . . . , ' ' • 

BEAUt^i Majiy— 1 9m extremely glad that it isj knowj^ ; uow that.ilJ is so^ I .do uot miud. I blu\]l 
be of age soon, and then I shall have a right bo decide .for myiself. tu marrying Ktnile, I t;vke tliu 
man of my love. I, am' gding'io Edinburgh on Monday for a'week or .ten days, and after comir..; 
book: "wd id^ go home for the summer. . • . . 

After this the cotrespondence Was piit aft eaud to by the interfebentee of Mr Smith ; 
and for a time thaft interfereilce had effect.' But,. alas! the iieit scene is t|ie most 
piainful of all. In the spring of 1856 the y^niiptmg influence of the sedncer'was suc- 
cessffd, and the prisoner fell. ' That is r'ecordedin a letter bearing the postmark of the 
7th of May, which' y6u haVe'hear'd read. And how corrupting that iBfiuence must 
have been, how vile the acts which he resorted to for accomplishing his nefariou^ 
purpose, can never be proved so well as by looking at the altered tone andlanguajj^e of 
the unhappy prisoner's letters. She had tost not her virtue mere^ly, but, as the Lord 
Advocate sjdd, her sense of decency. Think you that, without temptation, without 
evil teachings, a poor girl fall* into such depths of degfAflation? No. Influence 
frbm without— most corrupting influence-^oan alone accoiint for such a fell. And 
yfet, through the midst of this frightftd correspondentJe ^— and I wish to Grod that 
it could haviC i)een concealed from you, gentlemen, and from the world, and I am 
n\vt the Lord Advocate would hnve spared us it if he h^ not ^It it necessary for 
the ends of justice — I say that, even through the hiidst of tliis frightfal correspondence, 
tlvere breathes ia spirit of devoted aifection towards' the man that hisid destroyci 
bi^i* that. strikes me as most rem^arkttble. The history of the affiair is soon told. 
It IS in tt^e *je?ghboufbobd of Helensburgh almost cntWy that that portespondenc- 
took place. In November thei fiamity came^ back to Glasgow. And that becomes aji 
important era in the history of the case; for that "was theli^t time at which they came 
to live in the h^nse in Biy thswood Square; What we are chiefly concerned in is to 
know what meetings' took place betwfeeii theirt in tTittt laftt wintet in the house in 
Blythsifood Sduare ; ho^ these took plaoe, iandwhat was nejfiessfwy for them to do i« 
order to coinie together ; fbr ihese tbmg» h»/vQ a miogt ^<^i^^l(^#? o» ^ qaeetioii 
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which t^U jU'd met hero to ti^. Now, the first iettcir written 6xm Blythswood l^niUld 
bears date November 19^ 1856. There is another letter, also written in NovemW 1856. 
In this second letter she gives her lover some infonnation of the means hy which they 
may cany on their correspondence in the course of the winter. He was to get brown 
envelopes, and stoop down as if he were tying his shoe when: he slipped in the letter. 
That shews by what means their (^rrespondenoe was carried on by letter ;. ^nd the jury 
would see that by letter chiefly, if not entirely, waa the cerrespopdenoe carried An iit 
that house. The next letter was the Jilst ijovember ::—.,. 

You will , about eight in the evenipg^. coma and drof^ tho fetter dow«. Tell vaminUt wliat nigh/t of 
the week is th9 best to leave your letters. If papa and mamma wove ftom home, I <»uld talc^ you 
in by the front door, the same as I did in India slrcSct. 

Now, yon see the conditions on which she understood it possible, and alone possible, to 
admit him to the Blyths^ood Square house. That condition was the absence of her 
father and mother from home — ^an absence which did not take place tliroughout the 
whole qS the period witb which we have to do. *' If M, and P. were from home, I 
could take you in at the &ont door, and I won^t let a chance pass." But that chance, 
gentlemen, never came. Her father and mother w«re never absent. ^ A^in, it is very 
important for yon to understand the means by whidi communication was made be- 
tween the two at the window. The Lord Advocate seemed to sray that' there were 
fwno^ coneerted signals by raiypiag at th^ window or on fhe raifing?^ with a stick in 
oi-der to attract attention. This, you will find, w^s an entit^ mistake. L'Angelier did 
on one or two occasions UJke that coutse; but the prisoner immediately forbade it, and 
ordered him not to do it again. In a letter which beat^ the postmark of December 5, 
1856, she says, '* Darling, do not knock at the window." About this time it is quite 
obvions that they had it in view to accomj^lish an elopement. ' ' I won't detain Jrou by 
reading the ttpeated mentions ef preparations for this. But I beg you to observe, 
gentlemen, that in going through this series of letters passing in the com'se of ladt. 
winter, I endeavonr to notice, as I pass, evervtbing that relates to proj^sals for meet- 
ings, or reference made to meetings that haa been had. I Miall not willmgly pass by 
one of them, Ibr 1 wirfi thot^nghly ind howestly to lay before you evefy bit of written 
evidence that can affect t^ prisoner in that respect. In a letter which bears postmark 
" 17th Deoember," she says :-^ 

I would ghe anything to have an hotu^fr chat With you. Gloved !l^ile, 1 do not sec how we oan. 
Mvnma is not goirag from, home, and when Pajja is Awray, Jirnct doesi not sd^p with Mamma. She 
will not leave me, as I ha^e a fira in my- room, aiiid mamma has noiia Do you thidk, helovoi, yon. 
could see me some night for a few moments at the door under the, (h>nt 4ooi*, But, pec^MiM, it 
would not be safe.- Some one might pass as you were going in. "Wc had' better not ; but I would 
»o like to see yon. 

Now, you win recollect (hat Christina Ha?gart told us that upon one occa^on, and one 
onty, mai tkere^ was a meeting in that place, arranged in the way spoken of in this 
letter— a meeting, that id to say, at the door under the front door, to which, of 
coarse, he required to be admitted through the area; and that was accomplished 
through the assistance of Christina Haggart. Then, again, there is reference in the 
next letter, of the 10th, to a desire for a meetiiig r— '• Oh, wohld to Cod we could meet. 
I would not mind mamma. ' If pa^^a atod mdmma are fbm home^th^ first time Hiey 
are, yon shall be here. Yes, my love, I must see Von, I mu6t bebres^ed to ydur heart. 
.... yes, my b^oved, we must make a doM eflfort." Here a^ain is the same 
oondilion, «nd the impotssibillty of carrying the meeting through unless m their absence; 
hut the first opportiMity which occuris she will certainly avail herself ot Then in another 
letter, dated 2»thv she writes:*- 

Belb-red iCmile, we must mbeK ' tf you lov6 vat you will come to me when papa and it"^tt>^7>^ g^. 
away i&JBdiaburg^ which ttUidcwiU be the 7th or loth of JaiiUf^ 

On the 9&k of Jantiitty the 'wHtee ag'afti'a letter, in which ydu will find a repetition of 
the same waimirig howto> condnct Mmself at the window. In the next letter^ datect 
the >lth, Bho eays :— ^*' t woeM so Hke to spend three or fottr hours With you^ just io 
talk owr «mie things ; but I don't know when you cstn come ; perhaps in the, course' 
of tin d«y». . . . K totf -should ri* it:, my swi3et beloved pet, \^e would have tim^, 
fo kkfl eaoli other, and a dear fond^ embrace ; and thotigh, sweet love, it is only for a 
minute, i» yon n6t think it is bett^ than not meeting at all ? . , . Same aa 
last." ffadnlf ^ that "WM^ the ftbott meeting which Christma Htoart told of as_ occur- 
rittff in the area imder: tike ^nt door ; and^ so fer as I can see, there Is not a vestige or 
tittle of written evide^fftse of siny- meeting whatever, except that short meeting in the 
area, down to the thne of ^ich I ath now speaking— that is to say, from the 18th of 
November tfll the date of thfi^ letter, whidi is the XOth J^nuafy., Then, on tl^e Idth 
Janitttty, the mite^ a letter, which is hho rery huportant -^th. rei^ience to the eventa * 
at this period, because at that time he had been yeiy imwell. Digitized by V^OOg IC 
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tt^r^ }s ia dinh^lf fot a sfek per^ont All that took placfe tipan thfe 21st, wfaeti'the riiaii 
was nfeaf deatb'is door oh thB morting of the 20th, from that h-ritatiori of fetomadh, no 
niat^0r how produced^ which' iifecefssarily' leaves behind it- the most demlitating and 
dekfehing effects. I 5ay, gentlemen, there is .real, evidence that the' date is tiot the date 
Which the prosecntor says it is. But, gentlemert, i§U]^posin^ that the date werfe other- 
wise, was wie illness caused by arsenJc? Such I understand to be the position of my 
learned friend. Now, that is the question which I am going to'put to you very serrously, 
arid I ask you to consider the consequences of answ^nng that qnestion iji either way. 
You have it proved ve^ distihctly, I think— to an ajbsolute certainty aliiiost-^that on 
tlje 19th February' the prisoner was Hot in- possession of arsenic. I say proved to a 
certainty, for this reasoti, because when slie went to bjiy arsenic afterwards, on the 2l8t 
February and the 6tk and the 18th March, she went al)out it in so open a way, that it 
wa^ quite impossible that ,it should es6ape bbservatiop if it came afterwards to be 
inquired into. I am not at present dealing with her gmlt or innocence of th6 second 
or third charges. But I want you to kefep the fact in view at present' for this reason, 
that if she wa^ so loose and opeil in her purci^ases of arsenic on these sUbsec[uient occa- 
sions, tli^e was surdy nothing to lead you to expect that she should be more secret or 
more cautious on tie ni'st occasion. How could that be? Why, one could imagine that 
A persoli entertainihg a; murderous purpose' of this kind, aiijd contriving and .compass- 
ing the death of a fellow^creature, might go on increasing in cantiori as she proceeded ; 
biit how she should, throw away ail idea of caution or secresy upon the second, and 
third', and fourth occasions, if she wetit to purchase so secretly upon the first that the 
whole force of the prosecution has not beeri able to detect that earlier purchase, I leave 
it to jOu to explam. to ypttr own minds. It i^ incredible. Nay, but gentlemen, it is 
liiore than incredible; 1 think, it is dispiroved by the evidence of the prosecutor himself. 
Se sent his emissaries thi*Oughbut the whole druggists' shops in Glasgow, and examined 
iheir registers to find whether any arsenic had been sold to ^ person of the name of 
L'Angelier/ I need iiot tefl you that the name of Smith was also included in the li$t of 
persons to ..be searched foi*; and, therefore, if there had beensuph a purchase at any 
period prior to the l&th t'etraary, that fact would have been proved to you just m 
easilv, and with as full detinoiistration, as the purchases at a subsequent period. But, 
ifentlemen, am I not struggling a great deal too hard to shew you that the possibility 
of purchasing it before the 19th is absolutely disproved^ that is no pai't oPray business. 
It is enough for me to say diere is not a tittle or vestige of evidence on the part of the 
prosecution that such a purchase was made prior to .the 19th'; and therefore, on that 
ground, I submit to you, with the nVost perfect confi&encb as regards that first charge, 
tnat it was absolutely iriipogsible that arsenic could have been administered by the 
prisons' to the deceased on the evening of the 19th of February. I think I am 
making no improper demand in oarryiug it that length. NoW, ^e the consequences 
of ihe position which I have thus established. Was he ill from the effects of 
arsenic on the morning of the 20ith? I ask you to consider that question as much 
as the prosecution has asked you; and if you can cdme to the conclusion, from 
the synaptoms exhibitedj that he was ill from the eflfects of ar^eilic on the morning of 
tie,2Qib, what is the mfereitce? — that he had arsenjc administered to hiiri by other 
hajaids thijn the, prisoner's.; The conclusioa is inevitable— irresistibly, if these 
symptoms were the effects of arsenical poison. Again, i^ you iire to hold that the 
gjjrihptoms of that morrung^s inn.ess were hot such as to lead to the Conclusion of ai-seni- 
(jal poisbuing, what is the result of that again ^ The result of it i^ to destroy tlie whole 
^eory ofthe prosecutor's cascT-^ theory of successive administrations— and to shew 
how utterly ii^ipossltife it is for him to brin^ evidence up to the point of an active ad- 



ministration. Ih^Uj as spon as vou weiglTthe evidence, ^d test its application to the 
pocasjpn^ to whitii it is intended lo apply, yon find it riot merely inconclusive, but find 
ft pix)of of the contrary. J, I'giye my. learned friend the option of being impaled on one 



or other of the honia of (hat dODlemnaa,. I care mot which. He t^^Hs ill from arsenical 
ribisoning on'the morning of the 20th, or he was not. If he w^, he te^ived arsenic 
from other h^ds ikm the prisoner's. If he was not, the foundation elf the case is 
sh^en. . So rpnch for "the first charge. Oentlemen, before 1 proceed fiu'ther, I am 
^pxious fo explaiapnepokt whichl thinki left imperfectly expljuijed in passing — I 
mean regarcGjig the irieeAirig rieferred to in tie letter of Sunday night in the envelope of 
{to 2f3d January.. My stat^ent was, that t^ Lord AdVocatQ h£i admitted that that 
meeting which was there referired to was a meetlhg at tlie window. T think he did not 
admit it in this form,, but he made an admisaioD, or rather he asserted, and insisted on 
a fact which is conclusiye to the same effect. He said that Sunday night was a Sunday 
immediately preceding the Sunday of letter 98. Notr, then if it be the Sunday 
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night immediately preceding the Monday of letter No. 93, obseilve the inevitable 
inference, because on the Sunday night she says — " You have just 1^ me." In 
the postscript to the letter of Monday she says — **I did love you so much last 
night when yon were at the window." So that his Lordship^s admission, though 
it was not made in the form that I am supposing, was exactly to the same effect. It 
proves that there was a meeting at the window like the others. That has interrupted 
the clue and course of my argument, which I am now going to resume. I have dis- 
posed of the first charge, and I have disposed of it in a way which I trust you won^t 
ibrget in dealing with the remainder of the case, because I think it enables me to 
take a position from which I shall demolish every remaining atom of this ease. But 
before I proceed to the consideration of the second charge more particularly, I want 
you to fouow me very precisely as to certain dates, and you will oblige me very much 
if you take a note of them. The first parcel of arsenic which Is purdiased by the pri- 
soner was upon the 2l8t of February. It was bought in the shop of Murdoch the 
apothecary, and the arsenic there purchased was mixed with soot. Murdoch was the 
person who ordinarily supplied medicines to-^dr Smithes family, and she left the arsenic 
unpaid for, and it went into her father^s account. Now, on Sunday the 22d it is said, 
and we shall see by and by with how much reason, that L^Angelier again had arsenic 
administered to him, and so far it may be that we have, in regard to the second charge, 
a purchase of ai*senic previous to the alleged administration. I shall not lose sight of 
that weighty fact immediately. But from the 22d February onwards, there appears to 
me to be no attempt on the part of the prosecutor to prove any meeting between these 
persons. He was confined to the house after that illness, as you have heard, for eight 
or ten days. Now, suppose it lasted for eight days, that brings you down to the 2d March. 
On the 6th March there is said to be a letter written by L'Angelier to the prisoner, and 
there is a letter firom the prisoner to L^Angelier which is said to have been written on 
the same day. But neither of these letters indicate the occurrence of a meeting upon 
that occasion, nor bear any reference to any recent meeting, nor any anticipated 
or expected meeting. In short, there is not, from the 22d of Tebruary to the 6th of 
Marcn, any attempt to prove a meeting between the parties. I shall be corrected if I 
am wrong, but I think I am quite certain that from one day to the other there is not 
an insinuation that there was a meeting between the parties, from the 22d February to 
the 6th March. On the 6th March the prisoner goes with her family to the Bridge ot 
Allan, and there she remains till the 17th; and on the 6th March, immediately pre- 
ceding her departure to the Bridge of Allan, she buys her second parcel of arsenic, and that 
she buys in the company of Miss Buchanan, talks about it to two young men who were 
in the shop, and si^ her name on the register as she had done on the previous occasion. 
She goes to the Bridge of Allan on the 6th, and confessedly does not return till the 17th. 
Let us now trace, on the other hand, the adventures of L^Angelier. He remains in 
Glasgow till the 10th. He then goes to Edinburgh, and returns on the 17th at night. 
He comes home by the late train to Glasgow. On the 18th he remained in the house 
all day. On the 19th, in the morning, he goes first to Edinburgh and then to the 
Bridge of Allan, from which he did not return till the night preceding his death, that 
is, on the 22d. I have missed directing your attention at the proper i)lace to the 
fact that on the 18th, on her return from the Bridge of Allan, the prisoner pur- 
chases her third portion of arsenic in the same open way as before. Observe, 
gentlemen, that unless you shall hold it to be true, and proved by the evidence 
before you, that these two persons met on the 22d of February, which was a Sunday, 
or unless, in like manner, you hold it to be proved that they met again on the fatal 
night of the 22d March, there never was a meeting at all afler the prisoner had 
made any of her purchases of arsenic. I maintain that there not only was no meeting, 
but that practicadly there was no possibility of their meeting. I say that unless you 
can believe on the evidence that there was a meeting on the 22d of February, or again 
on the 22d of March, there is no possible occasion on which she either could nave 
administered poison, or could have pui*posed or intended to administer it. You will 
now, gentlemen, see why I wanted these dates well fixed in yom* minds, fi)r from 
the first alleged purchase of poison to the end of the tragedy, there is no possibility of 
contact or of administration, unless you think you have evidence that they met on one 
or other of these Sundays, the 22d February or the 22d Marcli. Let us see if they 
did meet on the 22d February. What is the evidence on that point of Mrs Jenkins? 
She says he was in his usual condition on the 21st, when he made that celebrated 
dinner to which I have already adverted, and when she thought he was making hun- 
self ill, and on that 21st he announced to her that he would not leave the house all the 
Sunday— rthe foUpwing day, He )iad, therefore, I uaiataio^ no »pp9iotmeot witb t(»9 
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prisoner for the Sunday, else he would never have made that statement. On the 22cl, 
Mrs Jenkins says she has no recollection of his going out, in violation of his de- 
clared intention made the day before. Gentlemen, do you really believe that this 
remarkably accurate woman would not have remembered a circumstance in connexion 
with this case of such great importance as that he had first of all said that he would 
not go out upon that Sunday, and that he had then changed his mind and gone outV 
She has no recollection of his going out, and I am entitled to conclude that he did not. 
And when he did go out of a night and came in late, what was hb habit? Mrs Jenkins 
says he never got into the house on those occasions — that is, after she went to bed — except 
in one or other of these two ways : either he asked for and got a check-key, or the door 
was opened to hhn by Mr Thuau. She says he did not ask the check-key that night. 
If he had done so, she must have recollected. Thuau says he certainly did not let him 
in. Now, gentlemen, I must say that to conjecture in the face of this evidence that 
L^Angelier was out of the house that night is one of the most violent suppositions ever 
made in the presence of a jury, especially when that conjecture is for the purpose of— 
by that means, and that means only — ^rendering the second charge in this indictment 
possible, for without it, it is impossible. He was not ill till late in the morning, and he 
did not come home ill. There is no evidence that he ever came home at all, or that he ever 
was out ; all we know is, that he took ill late in the morning about four or five o'clock. 
Only one attempt was made by my learned friend to escape from the inevitable results 
of this evidence. And it is by a strange and forced use of a particular letter, No. 11 J, 
written on a Wednesday, in which letter the prisoner says she is sorry to hear he is ill ; 
but the portion which he particularly founded on was that in which she said — " You 
did look bad on Sunday night and Monday morning." My learned friend says that 
that letter was written on the 25th of February, and points out to you that the Sunday 
before that was the 22d. And, no doubt, if that were conclusively proved, it would 
be a piece of evidence in conflict with the other, and a very strong conflict it would 
indeed be, and one which you, gentlemen, might have great diflioulty to reconcile. 
This, however, would not be a reason for convicting the prisoner. But, gentlemen, 
the contradiction is imaginary ; for the only date the letter bears is Wednesday, and it 
may be, so far as the letter is traced, any Wednesday in the whole course of their cor- 
respondence. There is not a bit of internal evidence in this letter, nor in the place 
where it was found, to fix its date, unless you take that reference to Friday night, 
which IS, of course, begging the whole question. Therefore, I say again, gentlemen, 
that it might have been written on any Wednesday during the whole course of their 
correspondence and connexion. But it is found in an envelope, from which its date is 
surmised. And, gentlemen, you are to be asked to convict, and to convict of murder, on 
that evidence alone ! I say that if this letter had been found in an envelope bearing the 
most legible possible postmark, it would have been absurd and monstrous to convict on 
such evidence. But when the postmark is absolutely illegible, how much is that diffi- 
culty and absurdity increased ? Except that the Crown witness from the Post-office 
says that the mark of the month has an R, and that the Post-office mark for February 
has no R, we have no evidence even as to the month. My learned friend must condemn 
the evidence of his own witness before he can fix the postmark. The witness said the 
letter must have been posted in the year 1857 ; but even on that point I will not take 
the evidence of a witness whom the Crown themselves have discredited. Besides, the 
whole evidence on this point is subject to this answer — that the envelope proves abso- 
lutely nothing. Again, to take the fact that a particular letter is fomid in a particular 
envelope as evidence to fix the date of an administration of poison, is, gentlemen, a 
demand on your patience and on your credulity which to me is absolutely unintelligible. 
The Lord Advocate said, in the course of his ai'^ument, that, without any improper pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Crown officials, noUiing could be so easily imagined as that 
a letter coidd get into a wrong envelope in the possession of the deceased himself. I 
adopt that suggestion, and if that be a likely accident, what is the value of this letter 
as a piece of evidence ? especially in opposition to the plain evidence of two witnesses 
for the Crown, that the Sunday referred to in the letter could not be the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, because on that Sunday L'Angelier was never over the door. WeU, I do not 
think the Crown has succeeded much better in supporting the second charge. I should 
like to know whether my learned friend still persists in saying that, on the morning of 
the 23d February, the deceased was suffering from the effects of arsenical poisoning; 
for, if he does, the answer is the same — that he was receiving arsenic fi-om another 
hand than the prisoner's. And so, gentlemen, step by step — ^tediously, I am afraid, 
but with no more minuteness than is necessary for the ends of justice and the interests 
of the prisoner— I have pulled to pieces the web of sophistry which bad been woven 
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around ^s case. Well, gentlemen, time goes on, and certainly in the interval between 
the 23d February an4 thjB 22d March, we have no event in the nature of a meeting be- 
tvjreen these parties. Nothing of that kind is alleged ; and on the 22d of March it is 
perfectly true that L'Angelier ^oes to Glasgow, and goes under peculiar circumstances. 
The events connected with his journey from Bridge of Allan, with the causes and con- 
sequences of it, I must beg you to bear with me while I detail at considerable length. 
He went to the Bridge of Allan on the morning of the 19th, or, in other words, he went 
first to Edinburgh, and then from that to the Bridge of Allan. You recollect that npon 
the 18th — from the night of the 17th, after his arrival from Edinburgh, and in the 
course of the 18th — ^he had expressed himself very anxious about a letter which he 
expected. He spoke to Mrs Jenkins about it several times ; but he started for Edinburgh 
without receiving that letter; and I think it is pretty plain that the sole cause of his 
jourijiey to Edinburgh that day was to sec whether the letter had not gone there. 
Now, in Edinburgh again he receives no letter, but goes on to the Bridge of Allan, and 
at the Bridge of Allan he does receive a letter from the prisoner. That letter was 
written on the evening of Wednesday the 18th — remember that — and it was posted on 
the morning of Thursdav. It was addressed by the prisoner to the deceased at his 
lodgings at Mrs Jenkins —she being ignorant of the fact that he had left town. It 
reached Mrs Jenkins' in the course of the forenoon, and it was posted in another 
envelope by M. Thuau, and addressed to L'Angelier at Stirling, where he received it 
upon I'riday. Now, gentlemen, there are two or three circumstances connected with 
this letter of the greatest consequence. In the first place, it is written the evening 
before it is posted. In that respect it stands very much in the same position as by far 
the greater part of the letters written. In the second place, it undoubtedly contained 
an appointment to meet the deceased on the Thursday evening. That was the evening 
after it was written — the evenmg of the day on which it was posted. But he being 
out of town, and not receiving it until the Friday, it was of course too late for its object, 
and he did not come to town in answer to that letter— a very important fact too, for 
this reason, that it shews that, except by appointment, he did not think it worth while 
to attempt to come, because he could not see the prisoner. Remember how anxious he 
was before he left Glasgow ; remember that he made a journey to Edinburgh for the 
very purpose of getting the letter that he expected. He was burning to receive the 
letter — in a state of the greatest anxiety— and yet when he gets it on the Friday morn- 
ing in Stirling, seeing that the hour of appointment is already past, he knows that it 
is in vain to go. She cannot see him excq)t when a tryst is made. Now, most unfor- 
tunately— I snail say no more than that ofit at present — that letter is lost ; and, most 
strangely, not merely the original envelope in which it was enclosed by tiie prisoner 
herselt, but the additional env^elope into which it was put by Thuau, are both found, or 
said to be found, in the deceased^s travelling-bag, which he had with him at Stirling 
and Bridge of Allan. But the letter is gone — where, no man can tell. Certainly it 
cannot be imputed as a fault to the prisoner that that letter is not here. On the Friday 
he writes a letter to Miss Perry, in which he makes use of this expression — " I came to see 
some one last night, but the letter came too late, so we are both disappointed." He got 
the letter j he knew that it contained an appointment for that night, and the preserva- 
tion of this letter to Miss Perry proves its contents so far. But the letter itself is gone, 
and 1 cannot help thinking that the Crown is responsible for the loss of that letter. 
If they had been in a position to prove, as they ought to have been, that these 
two envelopes were certainly found in the travelling -ba^ without the lettei*s, 
the^^ might have discharged themselves of the obligation that lay upon them in 
taking possession of the contents of that travelling-ba^, which are now brought 
to bear on the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. Now, there is another letter 
which is sent to the Bridge of Allan through the same channel. It b addressed to 
Mrs Jenkins^ and bears the postmark of 21st March — that is to say, Saturday morn- 
ing. It reacted Mrs Jenkins in the course of the forenoon ; it was posted by M. Thuau 
in the afternoon of the same day, and was received by the deceased at the Bridge of 
Allan on Sunday morning. Here is the letter: — " Why, my beloved, did you not 
come to meV Oh, my beloved, are you ill? Come to me. Sweet one, I waited and 
waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait again to-morrow night — ^same hour 
and arrangement. Oh, come, sweet love, my own dear love of a sweetheart. Come, 
beloved, and dasp me to your heart ; come, and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. 
Adieu, with tender embraces. Ever believe me to be your own ever dear, fond Mimi." 
When was it that she ** waited and waited?" It was upon Thursday evening — that 
was the tryst. The letter to Miss Perry proves that. When, theuj do you think it 
WM likely that she should write her next summons? I should think, in all human 
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probability^ that it wad on Friday. She almost always wrote her letters in the even-* 
mg ; and when she wrote her letters in the evening, they were invariably posted next 
morning, and not that evening, for very obvious reasons. Now, then, is it not clear to 
you that this letter, this all-important letter, written npon the Friday evening, was 
posted on the Saturday morning, still believing, observe, that he was in Glasgow with 
Mrs Jenkins, and making the appointment for Saturday evening — ^^ I shall wait to- 
morrow night, same hour.^* It is the very same amount of warnm^ that she gave him 
when she made the appointment for Thursday evening. Here, in like manner, comes 
this letter, written, as I say, npon the Friday evening, and posted upon the Satnrday 
morning — ^fixing a meeting for the Saturday evening. The two things square exactly; 
and it would be against all probability that it should be otherwise. She was most 
anxious to see him ; she believed him to be in Glasgow ; and she entreated him to 
come to her. Oh, but, says my learned friend, Sunday was a favourite night, but not 
Saturday. Really, gentlemen, when my learned friend has put in evidence before you 
somewhere about 100 out of 200 or 300 letters, that he should then ask you to believe 
this (because there is no appearance of a Saturday evening meeting in any of them 
whi(m he has read), and also ask you to assume that there is no such appearance in any 
that he has not read — I think that would be a somewhat unreasonable demand. But 
unhappily for his theory or conjecture, it is negatived by the letters that he has read, 
as you will find. In one letter, No. 55, October 1856, she says — " Write me for Satur- 
day that you are to be on Saturday night." That is, to meet her on Satnrday night. 
Again, in letter No. Ill, she says — " I shall not be at home on Saturday, but I shall 
try, sweet love, to meet you, even if it be but for a word" — alluding to her return from 
some party. Now, these are two examples selected out of the very letters that my 
learned friend himself has used, negativing the only kind of supposition that he has set 
off against what I am now advancing. Gentlemen, I think farther, with reference to 
the supposed meeting on the Sunday evening, that I am entitled to say to you that 
there is no appearance of their ever having met without previous arrangement. The 
very existence of that number of references, in various parts of the correspondence, and 
at different dates, to meetings then made or that were passed, — the constant reference to 
the aid and assistance of Christina Haggart whenever there was anything more than a 
mere meeting at the window required, all go to shew that in meetings between these 
parties there always was and always must have been previous arrangement. If, indeed, 
as regards Blythswood Square house, the theory of the prosecutor had been correct, 
that he had it in his power at any time to go to the window in Main Street and call 
her attention by some noisy signal, the case might have been dificrent. Biit I have 
already shewn how constantly she repeated to him her warning that he was on no 
account to make the slightest noise of any kind. Therefore, without previous arrange- 
ment, it does not appear to me to be possible for these parties to have met on the 
occasion the prosecutor says they did. And now let us see what the condition of 
Blythswood Square house and its inmates was upon this all-important Sunday, the 22d 
March. If I am ri^ht in the reading of the letter, she expected him on Saturday 
evening, and she waited for him then — waited most impatiently ; waited and waited as 
she had upon the Thursday, but he came not. On the Sunday evening she did not 
expect him — ^why should she ? When he did not come on the Thursday evening, when 
he did not come on the Saturday evening, why should she expect him on the following 
evening? Well, then, that is the state in which her expectations were on that occasion, 
and her conduct precisely squares with it. She is at home in the family. They are all 
at prayers together at nine o'clock. The servants come up to attend prayers along 
with the family. Duncan Mackenzie, the suitor of Christina Haggart, remains 
below while the family are at worship. The servants afterwards go down stairs 
to bed as usual — one an;er the other— first the boy, then Christina Haggart, and lastly 
the cook, who gets to bed about eleven o'dock. The family then retire to rest, 
and the prisoner with her youngest sister goes to her bed-room between half-past ten 
and eleven. They both get into bed about the same time ; and, so far as human know- 
ledge can go, that house is undisturbed and unapproached, tiU the prisoner is lying in 
the morning, side by side with her sister, as she nad fallen asleep at night. Do you 
think it possible that, if there had been a meeting between these two parties, there 
should have been no evidence of it ? The watchman was on his beat, and he knew 
L'Angelier well, and he saw nothing. As you must be aware, this is a very quiet part 
of the town, about which the appearance of a stranger at a late hour on a Snnday 
evening would attract attention. The policeman, whose special charge was, on snch an 
evening, and in such circumstances, to see after every one passing there (and there is 
no charge against him of not having been npon his beat, and ^^V^^pgJft A« ^^*st tQ 
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detract from his evidence), sees nothing. But now let me turn to L'Angclier. It is 
said Uiat he came from the Bridge of Allan m answer to the invitation sent him by the 
prisoner in the course of Saturday. I don^t think that is altogether a reasonable pre- 
sumption. But even if you assume it, it won't advance the prosecutor's case one step. 
But I say it is not a reasonable presumption. I say it for this reason, because to say 
that he came into Glasgow on a Sunday at such gi-eat inconvenience to keep an appoint- 
ment which was alrea^ past, is to suppose him to contradict on Sunday what he did, 
or rather omitted to do, on Friday under precisely similar circumstances. If he had 
wanted to have a meeting on an evening subsequent to that for which it was appointed, 
he could have been in on Friday. And yet on Simday, when there was far less facility 
for putting his purpose into execution, when he required to walk a considerable part of 
the way, instead oi going by rail, as he could have done on Friday, he is represented as 
having done this in the purpose of keeping a meeting which had been appomted for the 
previous night. I say that is not a reasonable supposition. We do not know what 
other letters he may have received at the Bridge of Allan on Sunday morning. Then 
there is surely a great deal of mjsterv attending the prosecution of this journey from 
the Bridge of Allan to Glasgow on that Sunday. But before I go into that, let me 
remind you that, with reference to the correspondence between him and M. Thuau as 
to the forwarding of his letters, we have this in his letter of the 16th March 1857 : 
he says, — " I have received no letters from 31r Mitchell ; I should like to know veiy 
much what he wants with me." Now you don't know anything of Mr Mitchell, and 
the Crown has not told you ; but apparently L'Angelier was expecting letters from 
this Mr Mitchell when he was in Edinburgh. He was anxious to receive them, and 
who can tell what letters he received at Bridge of Allan on Sunday morning? 
Who can tell whether there was not a letter from this Mitchell? and, if so, who can 
tell what it contained? However, L'Angelier came to Glasgow, and, as I said before, 
there was a certain degree of mystery, and a very great obscurity, thrown over the 
identity of this man in the course of his journey to Glasgow. I refer to this part of the 
evidence because I think everything that bears on this part of the proceedings of 
L'Angelier on Sunday is impoitant to the case. It is most essential that everything 
should be laid before you ; and it is for that reason, rather than because I attach any 
great importance to the thing itself, that we brought before yon the evidence of these 
three apothecaries to which 1 am gomg to refer. But observe, in the first place, what 
the evidence of the Crown is. They firat call the gUcord of the mail train by which he 
travelled from Stirling to Coatbridge, and that guawl says that a gentleman travelled 
with him from Stirling to Coatbridge on a Sunday, and set out to walk to Glasgow in 
company of the witness Ross. Now, Ross did not describe the person of L'Angelier, or 
his conversation, or anything about him, in such a way that anybody could possibly 
identify him firom his oescription. And Ross was not shewn the photograph — a very 
remarkable omission on the part of the Crown, and, of course, done for some good 
i-eiison. They did show the photograph to the mail-guard, and the mail-guard iden- 
tified him entirely from the photograph ; and yet when we proposed on the part of the 
prisoner to identify him in the same way, the Crown seemed to think that we were 
relying upon very imperfect means of identification. Why, it was their own sugges- 
tion ; It was the very medium of identification on which alone they relied, and relied 
on the exhibition of that photograph to a single witness; and if he was mistaken, so was 
Ross also, for Ross told us nothing particular about him, except that he walked with 
a gentleman to Glasgow. But there are some things connected with his conversation 
while on the way to Glasgow that certainly startle one very much. After they had the 
refreshment at the inn at Coatbridge — none of the parties connected with which have 
been called as witnesses to identify or describe L'Angelier — after they lefb that 
inn, they fell into conversation, and while the conversation was generally on indif- 
lerent matters, it turned out among other things that Ross asked L Angelicr where he 
had come from; and what was the account that he gave of himself? That he 
had come from Alloa. It seemed to me at first that there might be some misunder- 
standing or misstatement on the part of the witness in calling Alloa the Bridge of 
Allan, or something of that kind ; out no. Ross was quite sure about it. He said 
there was not a word spoken about the Bridge of Allan between them. I asked him, 
Did he tell him how far it was from Alloa to Stirling? and he said it was eight miles, 
which is just the distance ; while, as we proved to you, the distance between the Bridge 
of Allan and Stirling is only between two and three. It is on this evidence that the 
Crown asks you to believe this was L'Angelier who came in with Ross. It might have 
been possible for the Crown to identify him further. In the course of his conversation 
with Ro9s, hQ said that he hsid come to Stirling the day before, or on fridav, that he 
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Lad endeavoured to cash a check at the bank, and had been reftised, because they did 
not know him. No attempt has been made to shew that L'Angelier did this — no at- 
tempt to shew that he had a check with him — no attempt to shew that he had occasion 
to cash a check, having no money with him. All these things were open to the Crown 
to have proved. Not one of them have they tried. Now, on the other hand, observe 
the conctition in which the witnesses for the defence stand in regard to this Sunday. 
Ross, you know, said that the man never parted with him from the time they started 
till they reached Abercromby Street in the Gallowgate ; and, therefore, if it was 
L'Angelier who was with him, in the first place he gave him a perfectly false account of 
the place where he had come from, and the distance he had walked ; and Ross's evi- 
dence is in direct conflict with that of the witnesses whom I am now about to refer yon 
to. If L'An^elier was not with Ross, there then is no false account of the Journey, and 
there is no difficulty in reconciling the evidence, and no difficulty in believmg the wit- 
nesses, Adams, Kirk, and Dickson. Adams, the first witness, speaks to the 22d as the 
day of a gentleman passing along the road from Coatbridge to Glasgow bearing a very 
strong likeness to L^Angelier. Adams is not so clear about the likeness as tlie others, 
but he is perfectly clear about the day. And when you come to the witness Dickson at 
Baillieston, he is clear about the likeness, and what he says to the date is this, that it 
was a Sunday at the end of March. Miss Kirk is equally clear about the likeness. She 
is very strong on that ; and besides she identified the purse from which he. took out his 
money, and which was found on the person of L'Augeiier after death. And she also 
takes the occasion to be the evening of a Sunday at the end of March. Now, gentle- 
men, I need not tell you it could not have been any later Sunday in March, because the 
poor man died the next morning, and it could not be the Sunday before that, for he was 
in Edinburgh ; and, therefore, if it was a Sunday in March at all, and above all, if it was 
a Sunday in the end of March, it could be no Siiuday but the 22d. Now, if these three 
witnesses are correct in what they stated to you, observe what the result is. He was ill. 
He was taking laudanum in the apothecaries' shops as he passed: and, finally, in Miss 
Kirk's shop he purchased, but did not consume, some white powder which Miss Kirk 
could not tell what it was. Well, he came to Glasgow. He is seen by Mrs Jenkins 
at his lodgings ou his arrival at about eight o'clock. He remains there till nine, and 
tlieii goes out. He is seen in dift'erent streets. He calls about half-past nine o'clock 
on his friend Tu-Allister, who lives some five minutes' walk from Blythswood Square. 
He calls there, but finds that M'AUister was from home. Again I ask, why have wc 
not here ]\l'Allistcr to tell us what he knew about him, or whether he expected him ? 
Could I»PAllister have told us anything about the Mitchell of this letter? Could 
M'Allistcr have explained what was the errand on which he had come from the Bridge 
of Allan ? Why do the Crown leave all these difierent things unexplained on this, the 
last and most important day in his history? Now, gentlemen, from half-past nine till 
half-past two o'clock, at least five hours, he is absolutely lo.-.t sight of, and Iwas startled 
at the manner in which my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, met this difficulty. He 
says, it is no doubt a matter of conjecture and inference that in the interval he was in 
the presence of the prisoner. Good heavens ! Inference and conjecture ! I JiCver 
heard such an expression made use of in a capital charge before, as indicating or 
describing a link iu the chain of the prosecutor's case. It is new to me. I have heard 
it many a time in the mouth of a prisoner's counsel, "and I dare say you will hear it 
many a time in mine yet before I am done ; but for the prosecutor himself to describe 
one part of his evidence as a piece of conjecture and hypothesis is to me an entire and 
most startling novelty — and yet m^^ learned friend coula not help it. It wsts honest 
and fair that ne should so express himself if he intended to ask for a verdict at all, for 
he can ask this verdict on nothing but a set of unfounded and incredible suspicions 
and hypotheses. Let us now look at this third charge in the light of probabilities, since 
wc must descend to conjecture, and let us see whether there is anything to aid the con- 
jecture which the Crown has chosen to consider as the most probable one. If you believe 
the evidence of the Crown, he suspected the prisoner of having tried to poison him 
before ] but then, says my learned friend, his suspicions were lulled. She had become 
more kind to him Before he had lefi; town, and his suspicions were lulled. 1 thought 
my learned friend said he was brooding over it when he was in Edinburgh, and spoke 
of it in a very serious tone to Mr and Mrs Towers at Portobello. I'hat was the 16th of 
March, after which he had nothing to change his mind in the shape of kindness from 
the prisoner, and, therefore, if he did once entertain the suspicion, nowever unfounded, 
there was nothing to remove it from his mind anterior to the evening of Sunday 
the 22d of March. A man whose suspicions are excited against a particular 
person is not very likely to take poison at that ^jr^onji^ IS^C^fcT^®* ^^^* 
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are we aBced to believe that he took from her that night? That he took from 
her hand a poisoned cup in which there lurked such a quantity of arsenic as waa 
sufficient to leave in his stomach after death eighty- two grains, such a dose indicating 
the administration of at least double — ay, I think, as Dr Christison said, indicating the 
administration of at least half-an-ounce — 240 grains — and that he took it that evening 
from the hand of the prisoner, with all his previous suspicion that she was practising 
on his life. It is a dose which, as far as experience goes, never was successiully acU 
ministered by a murderer. There is not a case on record in whi,ch it has ever been 
shewn that a person administering poison to another ever succeeded in persuading him 
to swallow such a quantity. There is the neatest improbability in that, and yet with 
all these extraordinary circumstances attending the character and quantity of the dose, 
this gentleman swallowed it having had his suspicions previously excited that the pri- 
soner was practising on his life. But, gentlemen, here comes again another point in 
which the evidence S)r the Crown is very defective, to say the least of it. They knew 
very well, when they were examining and analysing the contents of this poor man^s 
stomach, and the condition of his intestines generally, what was the arsenic that the 
prisoner had bought. They knew, from her own candid statement, that the arsenic 
that she bought was got partly at Murdoch^s and partly at Curriers. Murdoch^s 
arsenic was mixed witn soot, Curriers arsenic was mixed with waste indigo. If 
that arsenic had been swallowed by the deceased, the colouring matter could have 
been detected in the stomach. I confess I did not expect to have it so clearly proved 
when the witnesses for the Crown were originally in the box; but you recol- 
lect what Dr Penny said when he was recaUed by my learned friend on the other 
side, and I think -a more clear or precise piece of evidence I never listened to. 
Now, gentlemen, there was one means of connecting the prisoner with this poison 
which was found in the stomach of L'Angelier — and a very obvious means. It maybe 
very well for Professor Penny and Professor Christison to say now that their attention 
was not directed to this matter. Whose fault is that ? The Crown, with the full know- 
ledge of what was the arsenic which the prisoner had in her possession, could have 
directed their attention to it — they must have seen the importance of the inquiry, or, \t 
they did not see that, they must suffer for their omission — plainly there can be no fault 
on the part of the prisoner, for, observe, she had no means of being present, or of being 
represented, at these post mortem examinations or chemical analyses. The whole 
thmg was in the hands of the authorities. They kept it to themselves — they dealt with 
it exclusively — and they present forthwith that lame and impotent conclusion. Now, 
gentlemen, such is the state of the evidence on this third and last charge upon the 22d 
of March ; and I do venture to submit to you that if the case for the Crown is a failure, 
as it unquestionably is, upon the first and second charges, it is a far more complete and 
radic^ failure as regards the third. The one fact, wmch is absolutely indispensable to 
bring guilt to the prisoner, remains not only not proved — I mean the act of administra- 
tion — ^but the whole evidence connected with the proceedings of that day seems to me 
to go to negative such an assumption. I might stop there, for nothing could be moi-e 
fallacious than liie suggestion which was made to you by the Lord Advocate, that it 
was necessary for the prisoner to explain how that man came by his death. I have 
no such duty imposed upon me. His Lordship will tell you that a defendant in the 
Court has no further duty than to repel the charge and to stand upon the defensive, 
and to maintain that the case of the prosecutor is not proved. No man probably can 
tell certainly at the present moment — I believe no man on earth can tell — how L'An- 
gelier met his death. Nor am I under the slightest obligation even to suggest to you 
a possible manner in which that death may have been compassed without the interven- 
tion of the prisoner. Yet it is but fair that, when we are dealing with so many matters of 
mere conjecture and suspicion, we should for a moment consider whether that supposi- 
tion upon which the charge is founded is in itself preferable, in respect to its higher proba- 
bility, to other suppositions that may be very fairly made. The character of this nian, 
his origin, his previous history, the nature of his conversation, the numerous occasions 
upon which he spoke of suicide, naturally suggest that as one mode by which he may 
have departed this life. I say, gentlemen, understand me, that I am not undertaking 
to prove that he died by his own hand — if I were doing anything so rash, I should be 
imitating the rashness of the prosecutor — but I think there is more to be said for suicide 
than for the prisoner's guilt. But I entreat you again to rememB^r that that is no 
necessary part of my defence. But of course I should be using you very ill — I should 
be doing less than my duty to the prisoner — if I had not brought before you the whole 
of that evidence which suggests the extreme probability of that man dying by his own 
hand at one time or another. From the very first time at which we see him, even as a 
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lad, in the year 1848, he talks in a manner to impress people with the notion that he 
has no moral principle to guide him. He speaks over and over again at fidinbrn-gh, 
Dnndee, and elsewhere — ay, the prisoner's letters shew that he had made the same 
threat to her— that he would put himself out of existence. The passages were read to 
you, and I need not repeat them to you. And is it half as violent a supposition as the 
supposition of this foul murder, that upon this evening — ^die 22d of March-^-in a fit of 
that kind of madness which he himself described came over him when he met with a 
disappointment — ^finding, it may be, that he could not procure access to an interview 
whidi he desired — assuming that he came to Glasgow for the purpose — assuming, even, 
that he mistook the evening of the meeting, and expecting to see her on the Sunday- 
can anything be more probable than that, in the excited state in which he then was, 
he should have committed the rash act which put an end to his existence ? But 
whether he met his death by suicide, or by accident, or in what way soever lie 
met his death, tlie question for you is — Is this murder proved? You are not in 
the least degree bound to account for his death. The question you have got to 
try is, whether the poison was administered by the hands of the prisoner. I pray 
you to rememl)er that you are asked to affirm that on ybur oaths — ^to affirm on 
your oaths as a fact— that the arsenic which was found in that man's stomach was pre- 
sented to him by the hands of tlie prisoner. Gentlemen, I have talked of the improba- 
bilities which belong to this story. But surely you cannot have omitted to observe how 
very unnatural and extraordinary a crime it is to impute to a person in the prisoner's 
situation. I stated to you before, and I state to you again, gja a piece of imdoubted 
experience, tliat no one sinks to such a depth of depravity all at once ; and now I ask 
you to remember at what period we left this correspondence — at a period when she 
desired to break off with L'Angelier no doubt — at a period when she desired to obtain 
possession of her letters. The return of tiiem was refused. I am most unwilling to 
mtersperse my address witli remarks upon the character of a man who is now no more. 
But picture to yourselves the moral temperament — paint the feelings of a human being 
who, haviog received such letters from a girl as you have heard read in this Court, 
would ever preserve them. He must have been dead to all feelings of humanity, or he 
would never have refrained from burning these letters. But he not only preserves 
them, but he retains them as an engine of power and oppression in his hands. He 
keeps them that he may carry out his cold-blooded original design, not merely of pos- 
sessing himself of her person, but of raising himself in the social scale by a marriage 
with her. It was his object from the first, and that object he pursues constantly, un- 
flinchingly, to the end. But he will expose her to her friends and to the world — he 
will drive her to destruction, or to suicide itself, rather than let her out of his power. 
It may be said that I am only describing the great provocation which she received, and 
therefore enhancing the probability of her taking this fearfiil mode of extricating herself 
from her embarrassment. I don't fear that at all. I want vou to look now at the 
picture which I have under her own hand of her own state or mind at this time— not 
for the purpose of palliating her conduct — not for the purpose of vindicating her against 
the charge either of unchasteness or impropriety as regards Mr Minnoch ; but for tlie 
purpose of shewing you what was the frame of mind in which that poor girl stood at 
the time — the very time at which she is said to have conceived and contrived this foul 
murder. There are two or three letters, but I select one tor the purpose of illustrating 
what I now say. It is written on the 10th February, and it is written after she has 
asked for the return of her letters and been refused. She says : — 

Emile, no one can know the intense a$rony of mind I have suffered last night and to-day. Eniile. 
my father's wrath would kill me, you little know his temper. Emile, for the love you once bud 
for me, do not denounce me to my P. Emile, if he should read my letters to you, he will put me 
from him, he will hate mo as a guilty wretch. I loved you, and wrote to you in my first ardent 
love— it was with my deepest love I loved you. It was for your love I adored you. I put on paper 
what I should not. I was free because I loved you with my heart. If he or any one saw those 
fond letters to you, what would not be said of me ? On my bended knees I write you, and ask you 
as you hope for mercy at the Judgment-day, do not inform on me — do not make me a public shame 

. . . Emile, think of our once happy days. Pardon me if you can; pray for me as the most 
wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the earth. I could stand anything but my father's hot 
displeasure. Emile, you will not cause my death. If ho is to get yoiu- letters, I cannot see him 
any more ; and my poor mother, I will never more kiss her. It would be a shame to them all. 
Einile, wiU you not spare me this? Hate mc, despise me, but do not expose me. 

Is that, gentlemen, the language of deceit? Is that the mind of a murderess, or can 
any one affect that frame of mind? Can you for one moment listen to the suggestion 
that that letter covers a piece of deceit ? No, no. The finest actress that ever lived 
could not have written that letter, unless she had felt it ; and is tbat the condition in 
which a woman goes about to compass the death of him whom she has loved? Is that 
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Uie frame of mind— sbame for past sins, burning sKame, dread of exposure, ^rief at tbe 
injuiy she had done her parents— is that the frame of mind that would lead a woman 
— not to advance another step on the road to destruction, but to plunge at once into the 
deepest depths of human wickedness ? The thing is preposterous, and yet it is because 
of her despair, as my learned friend called it, exhibited in that and shnilar letters, that 
he says she had a motive to commit this murder. A. motive — ^what motive? — ^a motive 
to destroy UAngelier. What does that mean? It may mean, in a certain improper 
sense of the term, that it would have been an advantage to her that he should cease to 
live. Th^t is not a motive in any proper sense of the term. That is not a motive, 
else how few of us are there that live who have not a motive to murder some one or 
other of our fellow-creatures. If some advantage, resulting &om the death of 
another, ■ be a motive to the commission of a murder, a man^s eldest son must 
always have a motive to murder him that he may succeed to his estate ; and I suppose 
the youngest officer in any reeiment of her Majesty's line has a motive to murder all 
the officers in his regiment — ^the younger he is, and the fiurther he has -to ascend 
the scsde, the more murders he has a motive to commit. Away with such non- 
sense ! A motive to commit a crime must be something a great deal more than the 
mere fact that the result of that crime might be advantageous to the person commit- 
ting it. You must see the motive in action — ^you must see it influencing the conduct 
— before you can deal with it as a motive for this ; and thus only is it a motive in the 
proper sense of the term — that is to say, it is moving to the perpetration of the deed, 
hut, gentlemen, even in the most improper and illegitimate sense of the term, let me 
ask you what possible motive there could be — I mean what possible advantage could 
she expect from L'Angelier ceasing to live so long as the letters remained ? Without 
the return of his letters she gained nothing. Her object — her gi-eatest desire— that for 
which she was yearning with her whole soul, was to prevent the exposure of her 
shame. But the death of L'Angelier, with these letters in his possession, instead" of 
insuring that object, would havel)een perfectly certain to lead to the immediate expo- 
sure of everything that had passed between them. Shall I be told that she did not 
foresee that? I think my learned friend had been giving the prisoner too much credit 
for talent in tlie course of his observations upon her conduct. But I should conceive 
her to be infinitely stupid if she could not foresee that the death of L'Angelier, with 
these documents in his possession, was the true and best means of frustrating the then 
great olgect of her life. So much for the motive ; and if tliere is no assignable or 
mtelligible motive in any sense of the word, see what another startling defect that is 
in the case for the prosecution. Shall I be told that the motive might be revenge V 
Listen to the letter. Tell me if it is possible, that in the same breast with these senti- 
ments, there could lurk one feeling of revenge? No ; the condition of mind in which 
that poor girl was throughout the months of February and March, is entirely incon- 
sistent with any of the hypotheses that have been made on the other side— utterly 
incredible, and wholly irreconcileable with the perpetration of such a crime as is here 
laid to her charge. It is of importance, too, that we should keep in mind tlie way in 
which her spirit was thus broken and bowed down with the expectation of an exposure 
of her conduct ; for when the death of L'Angelier was made Known to her, can you 
for a single moment doubt that her apprehensions were keenly awakened— that she 
foresaw what must be the consequences of that event — and, dreading to meet 
her father or her mother, feeling that in the condition of the family it was 
impossible she could remain among them, she left her father's house on the 
Thursday morning? I really don't know whether my learned friend meant seriously to 
say that there was an absconding from justice from a consciousness of guilt — an 
absconding from justice by going to her father's house at Row. Oh, he said, all we 
know is, that she left Glasgow ekrly in the morning, and that she was found at three 
in the afternoon on board a steam-jjackct going' from Greenock to Helensburgh ; the 
intei*vai is unaccounted for. If my learned iriend were only half as ingenious on behalf 
of the prisoner as he is in supporting the prosecution, he could have very little difficulty 
in knowing that one who starts by water in the morning may be easily overtaken by 
others travelling by railway to Greenock in the afternoon. But she was on board a 
steam -packet with the determination of going no further than Helensburgh and its 
neighbourhood. And that he calls absconding from justice ! If he means anything at 
all, that is what he must mean. Gentlemen, it is no flying from justice, but it is 
flying from that which she could just as little bear — the wrath of her father and 
the averted countenance of her mother. But she came back again without the 
slightest hesitation, and upon the Monday momuig there occurred a scene as remark- 
abW in the history of orimionl jurisprodence as anythmg I ever heard of, by which 
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that broken spirit was altogether changed. The moment she was met by a charge 
of being implicated in causing the death of L^Angelier, she at once assomed the 
courage of a heroine. She was bowed down, and she fled, while the true charge of 
her own unchastity and shame was all that was brought against her ; but she stood 
erect and proudly conscious of her innocence when she was met with this astounding, 
monstrous charge of murder. You heard the account that M. de Mean ^ave of the 
interview that he had with her in her father's house on the Monday. That was a 
most striking statement, given with a degree of truthfulness obv'ousty that could not 
be surpassed. And what was the import of that conversation ? He advised her as a 
friend— and that was the very best advice that any friend could have given her — if 
L'Angelier was with her on that Sunday night, then for God's sake let her not deny it. 
And why ? Because, said M. de Mean, it is certain to be proved. A servant, a police- 
man, a casual passenger, is certain to know the fact, and if you falsely deny his having 
met you that evening, what a fact that will be against youl Gentlemen, the advice 
was not only good, but most irresistible in the circumstances if that meeting had taken 

{)]ace. But what was her answer? In answer to five or six suggestions, she said at 
ength that she would swear to M. de Mean that she had not seen the deceased for three 
weeks. Is this not proved to be true ? If it be true that she had not seen him on the 
22d March, then she did not see him at all for three weeks. M. de Mean was in doubt 
whether she said three weeks or six weeks, either of which would have been probably 
quite true. Immediately afterwards she was brought before the magistrate and inter- 
rogated on the circumstances implicating her in the suspicion which had come upon 
her. What does she say ? She tells the truth again with a degree of candour which 
very nrach surprised the magistrate, as well it might. Listen to the words of her 
declaration ; for though these must lose much of theu: effect from the want of being lis- 
tened to as spoken by her, I must ask you to look at two or three particulars there 
stated which it is of the utmost importance that you should mark. [Here the Dean read 
portions of the prisoner's declaration.] In reference to the passage where she speaks of 
L'Angelier havmg gone to the Bridge of Allan, he remarked, in answer to tne Lord 
Advocate, that she certainly knew that fact then, because she had been told by M. de 
Mean. After commenting on other passages, the Dean continued : — Such openness and 
candour of statement, under such circumstances— first to M. de Mean,'a friend, and next 
to the magistrate interrogating her on the charge, and who had, as was his duty, in- 
formed her that whatever she said might be used to her prejudice, but could not possibly 
be used to her advantage — I leave to speak for themselves. • But I have now to 
request your attention to one particular point in connexion with this declaration — 
the different purchases of arsenic. With regard to the purchase of the 21st, I shall not 
trouble you with any further observations, because it does not require it ; but the occasion 
of the second purchase cannot be passed over without further remark. It was made 
on the 6th of March, when she was going to the Bridge of Allan. For what purpose — 
for what murderous purpose — could that purchase have been made? She had been 
doing, you will have observed, everything in her power to prevent the deceased frorfi 
going to the Bridge of Allan at the same time as herself, and she had sifcceeded in pre- 
ventmg him ; and yet when going away to the Bridge of Allan she bought this arsenic 
— when going away from the supposed object of her murderous attack — when she could 
not possibly have any use for it as affecting him. She carries it away with her. But 
then my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, says that when she found some arsenic left 
over, and had^ got some which was of no use to her, she put it away, and in this way 
my learned friend tried to account for none having been found in her possession. But, 
gentlemen, what does she do on the 6th March in connexion with what was done on 
the 18th? The Lord Advocate argues that, finding she could not administer it, she 
threw it away ; what could she mean by that ? Perhaps it may be said that she kept 
it at Bridge of Allan in case L'Angelier should come there ; well, then, she must have 
kept it until the 17th. Now, gentlemen, why did she throw away the arsenic on the 
17th, and buy more on the 18th? Why did she throw it aw^ay just when she was 
coming within reach of her victim, and then buy more with circumstances of open- 
ness and publicity utterly inconsistent with the hypothesis of any illegitimate oWect ? 
Why expose herself to the necessity of a repeated pmrchase when she could get 
or had got enough at once to poison twenty or a hundred men? fler conduct is 
utterly unintelligible on any such supposition as has been made by the prosecution. 
Let us now look at what was her object at this time in another view. She wanted 
L'Angelier to go away ; she was most anxious that he should go to the south 
of England — ^to the Isle of Wight — ^for ten days. Oh, says my learned fiiend, her 
object was to marry Mr Minnoch in the meantime. Why, gentlemen, there was no 
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nrrangement entered into, by that time, of the day of her inarnaee with Mr AinnbcH. 
She was going away herself for ten days or more oti a casual visit to the Bfidee cff 
Allan ; and if L'Angelier had followed ner advice and gone to the south of England, 
he would have returned at the expiry of the period named only to find matters as they 
were — Mr Minnoch still her suitor, but certainly not her husband. Then, again, L'An- 
gelier's absence could surely be of no advantage to her, if she wanted to ffive him 
l)oison. All the facts, gentlemen, relating to this part of the case, go to shew this, 
that she had no object but perhaps to get rid of him for a time, to keep him from, going 
to the Bridge of Allan, and to get him to go elsewhere, out of regard for h\h healtn, as 
expressed in her letters. But tlie possession of this arsenic is said to be unaccounted 
for, as far as the prisoner herself is concerned. It might be so, it maj" be so, and yet 
that would not make a case for the prosecution. She says she used it as a cosmetic. 
This might be startling at first sight to many of us here, but after the evidence we have 
heard, it will not in the least amaze you. At school her statement, which has been so 
far borne out by evidence, shews that she had read of the Styrian peasants using 
arsenic for the strengthening of their wind and the itnp'rOvement of their com- 
plexions. No doubt they used it internally, and not externally, as she did ; but 
in the imperfect state of her knowledge, that fact was of no significance. L'Ange- 
lier, too, was well aware of tlie same fact. He stated to more than one witness 
— and if he stated falsely, it is only one of a multitude of lies proved against him 
— that he used it himself. It is not surprising that if L'Angeiier knew of this 
custom, he should have communicated it to the prisoner, nor that she should have, 
used the arsenic externally, for an internal use is apparently a greater danger, which 
might have suggested it to her to try it externally ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that, if used externally, as the prisoner says she did use it, it would be productive of 
any injurious effects. No doubt we have medical gentlemen coming here and shaking 
their heads and looking wise, and saying that such a use of arsenic would be a dan- 
gerous procedure. Well, so should we 3l say, that it is both a dangerous and foolish 
procediure. But that is not the question. The question is, whether the prisoner could 
actually so use it without injurious effects; and that she could do so is demonstrated 
by the experiment of Dr Lawrie and by the o|3inion of Dr Maclagan. The publication 
in Chambers^ s Journal, Blackwood's Magazine^ and Johnston's " Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life," of iutbrmation on such uses of arsenic, had reached not the prisoner alone, 
but a multitude of other ladies, and had incited them to the saine kind of expierhilents. 
The two druggists-r-Robertson and Guthrie — spoke to the fact of ladies having come 
1 their shops seeking arsenic for such purposes on the suggestion of these publications. 
It cannot, therefore, be surprising to you, gentlemen, to learn, that when the prisoner 
bought this arsenic, she intended to use it, and did afterwards actually use it, for this 
very purpose. My learned friend the Lord Advocate said that great as wsis the courage 
that the unhappy prisoner displayed when charged with the crime, that demeanour was 
not inconsistent with the theory of her guilt. He said that a wonuin who had the nerve 
to commit the murder would have the nerve calmly to meet the accusation. I doubt that 
hypothesis. Gentlemen, I know of no case in which such undaunted courage has been dis- 
played, from first to last, by so young a girl, confronted with such a charge, where that 
girl was guilty. But, gentlemen, our experience does furnish us with examples of as brave 
a bearing in as young a girl when innocent. Do you know the story of Elizji Feiining? 
She wajB a servant-girl in the city of London, and she was tried on the charge of poisoning 
her master and family by putting arsenic into dumplings. When the charge was first 
made against her, she met it with a calm and indignant denial. She maintained the 
same demeanour and self-possession throughout a long trial, and she received sentence 
of death without moving a muscle. According to the statement of an intelligent 
bystander, when brought upon the scaffold, she looked serene as an angel, and she died 
as she had borne herself throughout the previous sta<jes of her sad tragedy. Opinion 
was divided as to the propriety of the verdict, and the angry disputants wrangled even 
over her grave. But time brought the truth to light; the perpetrator of the murder 
confessed it oh his death-bed — too late to avoid the enacting Of a most bloody ti*agedy. 
That case, gentlemen, is now matter of history. It happened at a time beyond the 
lecollection of most of thobc whom I now address ; but it remains on record — a flaming 
beacon to warn us against the sunken rocks of presumptuous arrogance and opinionative 
self-reliance, imbedded and hid in the cold ancl proud heart. It teaches us, by terrible 
example, to avoid confounding suspicion with proof, and to rgect conjectures and 
hypotheses when tendered to us as demonstration. I fear that this is no soutary case — 
the recollection or the reading of any of us may recall occasions 
** When, after execution. Judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom." Digitized by V^jOOQ IC 
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I pray God that neither you nor I may be implicated in the ^lilt of adding another 
nanio to that black and bloody catalogue. I have put before you, gentlemen, as clearly 
as I could, what I conceive to be the most important branches of this case ; and I now 
ask you to bring your judgment— to bring the whole powers with which God has 
eudowedyou — to the pertormauce of your most solemn duty. I have sometimes heard 
it said that juries have nothing to do with the consequences of their verdicts, and that 
all questions of evidence must be weighed in the same scale, whether the crime be 
capital or a mere case of pocket-picking. I cannot agree to that proposition. I indig- 
nantly repudiate it. It may suit the cramped mind of legal pedants, or the leaden 
rules of the heartless philosopher, but those who maintain such a doctrine are iterant 
of what materials a jury is, and ought to be, composed. Gentlemen, yon are broudit 
here for the performance of this great duty, not because you have any particular skill in 
the sifting or weighing of evidence — not oecause your intellects have been highly culti- 
vated for that or similar purposes — not because you are of a class or caste sec apart for 
the work ; but you are here because, as the law expresses it, you are indifferent men— 
because you are like, not because you are unlike, other men ; not merely because you 
have dear Jieads, but because you liave warm and tender hearts— because your boeoms 
are filled with the same feelings and emotions, and because you entertain the same syni- 

Eathics and sentiments as those whose lives, characters, and fortunes are placed in your 
ands. To rely, therefore, upon your reason only, is nothing less than impiously to 
refuse to call to your aid, in the performance of a momentous duty, the noblest gifts 
that God has implanted in the breast of man. Bring with you to this service not ouly 
•your clear heads, but your waim and tender hearts, your fine moral instincts, and your 
guiding and overruling consciences — for thus and thus only will you satisfy the oath 
which you have taken. To determine guilt or innocence by the light of intellect alone 
is the exclusive prerogative of infallibility ; and when man^s presumptuous arrogance 
tempts him to usurp the attribute of Omnbcience, he only exposes tne weakness and 
frailty of his own nature. Then, indeed, 

" Man, proud man, 
Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep." 

Raise not, then, your rash and impotent hands to rend aside the vail in which Provi- 
dence has been pleased to shroud the circumstances of this mysterious story. Such an 
attempt is not in your province, nor the province of any human being. The time may 
come— it certainly will come — ^perhaps not before the Great Day in which the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed, and yet it may be that in this world, and during our own 
lifetime, the circumstances of this extraordinary story may be brought to light. It may 
even be that the true perpetrator of this murder, if there was a murder, may be brought 
before the bar of this very Court. I ask you to reflect for a moment what the feelings 
of any of us would then be. It may be that any one of you may be empannelled to try 
that guilty man. "Would not your souls recoil with horror from the demand for more 
blood ? Would not you be driven to refuse to discharge your duty in condemning the 
guilty, because you had aJready doomed the innocent to die? I say, therefore, ponder 
well before you permit anything short of the clearest evidence to induce or mislead you 
into giving such an awful verdict as is demanded of you. Dare any man who is here- 
dare any man here or elsewhere — say that he has formed a clear opinion against the 
prisoner? — will any man venture for one moment to make that assertion ? And yet, if 
on anything short of clear opinion you convict the prisoner, reflect how awful the con • 
seq[nences may be. Never did I feel so unwilling to part with a jury — never did I feel 
as if I had said so little as I feel now after thislong^ address I cannot explain it to my- 
self, except by a strong and overwhelming conviction of what your verdict ought to be. 
I do feel deeply a personal interest in your verdict, for if there should be any failure of 
justice, I could attribute it to nothing but my own inability to conduct the defence ; 
and I feel persuaded that if it were so, the recollection of this day and this prisoner 
would haunt me as a dismal spectre to the end of life. May the Spuit of ail Truth 
guide you to an honest, a just, and a true verdict ! But no verdict will be either honest, 
or just, or true, unless it at once satisfies the conscientious scruples of the severest judg- 
ment, and yet leaves undisturbed and unvcxed the tenderest conscience among you. 

The Dean concluded after speaking for upwards of four hours. 
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After tbeir Lordships retiring for about a quarter of an hour, the Lobd 
Justice-Clerk proceeded to deliver his charge to the jury. He said — 

Gentlemen of the Jury, — After much conflicting evidence and argument, the 
time has now come for your deliberation and decision; and to enable you to 
discharge that duty aright and justly, it is necessary that you remember that the 
case is to be tried and decided solely on the evidence. You are not to give the 
slightest weight to the personal opinion of the guilt of the prisoner, which 1 regret 
my learned friend the Lord Advocate allowed himself to express. Nor are you, on 
the other hand, to be weighed in the prisoner's favour by the more moving and 
pathetic declaration made by her counsel of his conviction of her innocence. I 
think on both sides such expression of opinion by the counsel ought never to be 
brought before a jury. Neither of them are so good judges of the truth as all of 
you are. £ngaged in the case and in its preparation, influenced by many conside- 
rations and many circumstances which are not brought out before you, it is not won- 
derful that in a case of this description the counsel on either side should entertain a 
wrong opinion as to the guilt of the accused, however honest and sincere that opinion 
may be. Now, gentlemen, in a case of poisoning, which is almost always an offence 
secretly perpetrated, it is quite true that it seldom occurs that anybody has seen the mix- 
ture and preparation of the poison, or seen it put into the fluid or substance in which it is 
administered. It is one great misfortune attending the administration of poison, that if the 
pai-ty is not immediately detected, in some such way as leaves no doubt of actual guilt, 
suspicions often arise most unjustly, and obtain great weight, just because it is a crime 
committed in secret. You must, therefore, keep in view, that while on the one hand the 
crime may have been perpetrated secretly, and no eye had seen the parties at the time, 
or what passed ; on the other hand, you must not allow positive evidence to be supplied 
by suspicion, and still less admit of assumption as coming in room of that. The duty 
I have to do in aiding you, as far as I possibly can, to come to a decision, is very dif- 
ferent from what fell to the lot of either counsel. I have simply to go over the evidence 
in detail, in case it may not be sufficiently in your recollection, and to make such obser- 
vations as the evidence suggests as proper and fitting for your assistance. His Lord* 
ship then proceeded to read over the evidence of the principal witnesses. In regard to 
the evidence of Mrs Jenkins, he remarked that it was not immaterial that it could be 
gathered from what she said that L'Angelier's health seemed to have £iiled more or lesa 
before the occasions on which the alleged administration of poison took place. As to 
the indictment, it charged the prisoner with the administration of poison, with intent to 
murder, on certain days of the month. Now, in the indictment itself, in such a case, 
mere accuracy as to the precise date would be of no importance. But in this case it 
would be observed that the Crown, not only in the indictment, but in the argument 
afterwards, fixed upon the date 19th or 20th February ; and therefore if the evidence 
did not satisfy them that that was the exact day — ^if, on the contrary, it were proved that 
it could not have been upon that day, but upon an earlier day — ^then, seeing that 
the prosecutor, from the letters, from the conduct of the parties, from every- 
thing else, had taken the date to be the 19th or 20th, the case brought before 
the jury was not supported by the evidence. Now Mrs Jenkins might be mis- 
taken about this being eight or ten days before the second time, but she was not 
shaken upon that point at all. On the contrary, the other evidence in the case 
seemed to shew that she was right upon this ground. She could hardly have for- 
gotten, considering the iUness of the 22d, whether it had only b^n one or two days 
before, and whether he was but recovering from the effects of the first before he had the 
8e<K>nd. This was his ^rst iUness before the 22d. They mpt not ^^fflg^^^^^remark" 
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«^le f#ct that ttiejS was no proof vyliatoFcr, not the smallest vestige of proof, that the 
prisoner bad ^rsenic in her possession at that time. It would not do to infer from her 
having arsenic afterwards that she had it also on the first occasion. Of the possession 
of arsenic by the prisoner at the first period, they had no proof in the evidence, how- 
ever the pnrcbs^e and use of arsenic might be afterwards proved. It ought not to be 
forgotten ttiat the contents of the stoms^cb on these two illnesses had not been 
examined, and therefore it was merely an inference that they were caused by 
9u:senic, — an inference drawn from the fact that on the 22d of March he died 
ftom this poison. This \vas, he thought, very loose and unsatisfactory indeed. 
With reference to the second chai-ge of administering arsenic, the jury had to consider 
that at tiiis time the prisoner had arsenic in her possession which she had obtained at 
Murdoch's the night before UAngelier's illness commenced. This was very true, and 
if the possession of that arsenic was not properly accounted for, they must suppose it 
was got for some other purpose than that which she described. He attached little im- 
portance to the statements of the druggists as to what was said by the prisoner about 
rats, because, without stating some such object, she would not have got it at all ; and it 
was not to be supposed, if she had wanted it for a cosmetic, that she would tell the 
druggist. The question then arose. Did she see the deceased on the Sunday before the 
arsenic was administered ? Mrs Jenkins did not see him go out of the house that night; 
und he asked the jury to consider whether there was, on the whole, apart from the cor- 
respondence, evidence that they had met together that night. If there was no proof 
that the administration took place on the 22d of February, then there was great 
£»rce in the observation that the foundation of the case of the prosecutor had been 
shaken. His Lordship thought there was ample evidence to shew that a letter was 
anxiously expected by L'Angelier just before he went to the Bridge of Allan ; so anxiously, 
that even after his return to Glasgow from Edinburgh, and after leaving instructions 
Iftrith Thuau about forwarding his letters^ he went back to Edinburgh to see if the letter 
had not gone there before he went on to the Bridge of Allan ; and it was evident tiiat 
that letter so eagerly looked for, was in some way or other to regulate his motions. 
Well, a letter did come on the Friday, addressed to him at his lodgings, and was 
duly forwarded to him at the Bridge of Allan, and on the Sunday night L'Angelier un- 
expectedly returned, and when his landlady expressed surprise, answered, " It was the 
letter which brought me home." As to the statement that he had purchased laudanum 
twice on the road that night, hia Lordship thought the jury would be satisfied that 
that was a mistake. L'Angelier left the house at nine o'clock at night, taking his latch- 
key with him, as he expected to be late. The next fact was his coming home ill about 
half-past two in the morning, and his getting worse through the night, or morning rather. 
He told his landlady he thought it was bile, and that was important, as shewing the ab- 
sence of any belief in his mind that he had received anything from the prisoner to hurt 
him. His landlady's question, whether he had taken anything to disagree with hun, 
would naturally have brought to his mind having received anything from the prisoner, had 
he been with her, but he alluded to nothing of the kind. It was of great importance tliat 
the jury should not be led away by the notion that it was the deceased who bought the 
laudanum in the two shops on the Coatbridge road, for when the doctor prescribed laud- 
anum for his sickness, he would have been sure to have said, ^' Oh, I've had too much of 
that already ; it's done me no good, and it may make me worse." While reading the 
portion of the landlady's evidence relating to sending for the doctor, he said they would 
fudge whether L'Angelier's anxiety for a doctor was like the conduct of a man who had 
taken ans^o to aooomplish his own death. His Lordship next read the evidence relat- 
ing to the letter found in L'Angelier's vest pocket in the lod^gs, and whidi had been 
sent by Thuau to the Bridge of Allan, beginning, ** Why, nry o^^^jj^ljived, did you 
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not come ?^* and fixing an aj)pointment for the next night. After reading t)ii? Ubiety 
bis Lordship said— Now, it is not proved that he got any other letter. He got this 
letter on the Sunday morning. He had complained in a letter to Miss ^erry on the 
Friday that he had lost an appointment which 'had been made, for the Thursday even- 
ing, owing to not getting the note till the Friday. And that this man, ardent to see 
this girl again, hoping to get the satisfactory answer which she had promised to give ^o 
his questions as to forming an engagement with Minnoch, should hurry home on the Sun- 
day night, and go out &om his lodging? in the hope that he would find her waiting, apd 
that there was a possibility of his seeing her, is, I think, the only contusion you can 
come to upon the matter. He goes out apparently as soon a^ he changed his coat, and 
makes some arrangements about some tea, or something else. And it is for you to say 
whether you doubt that that letter brought the prisoner into Glasgow on that Sunday night, 
taking the mail train, and walking from Coatbridge. But here the proof stops. And, 
supposing you are quite satisfied that that letter did bring him to Glasgow, are you in 
a condition to say, with satisfaction to your own consciences, that, as an inevitable and 
just result of that, you can find it proved that they met that night ? That is the point 
in the case. That you may have the strongest moral suspicion that they met — that you 
may believe that he was able, after all their clandestine correspondence, to obtain the 
means of an interview, especially as she had complained of his not coming on the 
Thursday, said she would wait again to-morrow night, same hour and place, and talked 
of wishing him to clasp her to his bosom — that you may suppose it likely that, although 
he failed to keep his appointment on Saturday, she would be waiting on the Sunday, 
which was by no means an uncommon evening for their appointment — all that may be 
very true, and probably you all think so, but remember you are trying this case ppon 
evidence that must be satisfactory, complete, and distinct. A jury may safely uifer 
certain facts from correspondence. They may even safely infer that meetings toojc 
place, when they find these meetings either mutually appointed or arranged for by the 
parties. But it is for you to say here whether it has been proved that L'Angelier was in the 
house that night. If you can hold that that link in the chain is supplied by just and satis- 
factory inference,— remember, I say just and satisfactory — and it is for you to say whether 
the inf^ence is satisfactory and just, in order to complete the proof, — if you really feel 
that in your own minds, you may have the strongest suspicion that he saw her; for 
really no one need hesitate to say that, as a matter of moral opinion, the whole pro- 
babilities of the case are in &vour of it. But if that is all the amount that you can 
derive firom that, the link still remains awanting, — ^the catastrophe and the alleged cause 
of it are not found together. And therefore you must be satisfied that you can here 
stand and rely upon the firm foundation, I say, of a just and sound, and perhaps I 
may add) inevitable inference. That a jury is entitled often to draw such an inference 
there is no doubt ; and it is just because you belong to that class of men to whom the 
Lord Advocate referred — namely, men of coinmon-sense, capable of exercising your 
judgment upon a matter which is laid before you to consider — it is on that very account 
that yon are to put to yourselves the question, ^^ Is this a satisfactory and just inference? ^' 
If you find it so, I cannot tell you that you are not at liberty to act upon it, because 
most of those matters occurring in life must depend upon circumstantial evidence, and 
upon the inference which a jury may feel bound to draw. But it is an inference of a 
very serious character — it is an inference upon which the death of this party by the 
hand of the prisoner really must depend. Alluding to Mr Stevenson's evidence, his 
Lordship observed that the moment the letters were seized by tV.e warrant of the 
Sheriff, an inventory ought to have been taken of them, and th^t inventory should 
have been made by the Sheriff-clerk, as the o£Scer of the Crown./ He did not mean 
that the Procurator-Fiscal should not get access to them— -quite /the reverse ; but this 
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should have been done in order accurately to ascertain what was ionnd. But there ooold 
be no doubt that all the letters that were found were produced. His Lordship also refeiTed 
to the leisurely marking of the letters by the officers as rather a loose proceeding, and one 
which might have defeated the ends of justice. He did not at all enter into the argu- 
ment of the Dean of Faculty as to the loss of the letter written upon the Thursday night, 
and posted on the Friday. He did not think the Crown was responsible for that at all, 
and the letter was of no great value except as a loss to the Crown, because it might 
have so explained the hour and place of meeting on the Thursday night as to suggest 
how he could accomplish his object on the Sunday night. But there was another great 
defect, and it was this : as soon as these things were recovered, and brought properly 
to the office of the Procurator-Fiscal, the letter and the envelope in which it was found 
ought to have been marked by the same numbers at the time. He did not allude to 
this matter because the prisoner had sustained any grievance, but it might have been 
otherwise. Passing next to the medical testimony, his Lordship said it was proved by 
the clearest evidence that he died of arsenic ; and there was no occasion for discussmg 
the question as to the appearance of jaundice, if^it were proved and admitted that 
the death was caused by arsenic. He referred next to the evidence as to the 
colouring matter, noticing the statement made as to the extreme difficulty of taking 
out the colouring matter, although a professional chemist might take most of it 
out by dexterous manipulation. Noticing next the medical evidence as to the 
articles found in L'Angelier's lodgings, he directed attention to the fact, that none of 
them could destroy life except the aconite, and the quantity of it was too small for 
that purpose. Commenting on the alleged use of arsenic as a cosmetic by the prisoner, 
in consequence of having read of the Styrian peasants, who by taking it became rosy 
and plump in complexion, his Lordship remai'ked that the prisoner must have known 
that the mountaineers took it inwardly, and in small quantities regularly, and that 
these results could not be produced by applying it once or twice externally. Alludmg 
to the evidence of M. Thuau, his Loixlship said that though it was obtained through an 
interpreter, he did not think, somehow or other, that they had got it satisfactorily. In 
going over the evidence of M. de Mean, the French Consul, in reference to that part of 
it in which he says — ^^ Some time after L'Angelier had spoken of his relations with Miss 
Smith, I told him I thought he should go to Mr Smith and tell him that he was in love 
with his daughter, and that he wanted to many her,^' — his Lordship observed, I don't 
, think there is any proof at all that the father was ever aware of his daughter's intimacy 
^with L'Angelier, although the mother may have known it ; and, however painful it 
ihight have been, I think it would have been a satisfactory thing to have got her 
father's statement; when, I have no doubt, it would have been seen that her 
connexion was wholly unknown to him : for I cannot but thuik that he would 
have taken stronger measures than the poor mother did, if he had known of it 
at all. L'Angelier, however, told M. de Mean that Miss Smith had asked her father's 
consent several times, and he refused it. De Mean went* to Mr Smith and told 
liim of L'Angelier's death. Next day, afler being in Huggins' office, and hearing 
*''' certain rumours," he called on Miss Smith, mentioned L'Angelier's death, and told 
her that it was said that he had come from the Bridgeof Ailan theday before hu 
death, in consequence of an invitation from her. ^^ Miss Smith told him that she was 
not aware that L'Angelier had been at the Bridge of Allan, and denied that she had 
given him an appointment for Sunday. She said she wrote him on the Friday evening, 
giving him an appointment for the following day, Saturday." This, said his Lordsliip, 
was a curious thing, and contrary to the theory of the Dean of Faculty as to the letters, 
that the first letter was intended for a meeting on Friday night, while 9be told the 
witness that she bad ^ve^ him an appointment for the Saturday, 
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Mr YouHa. — ^The appointment in the first letter, my Lord, was for Thnrsday night, 
and it is the second letter that she was speaking of, as appointing the Saturday, and 
■ that squares exactly with the Dean^s theory. 

With regard to the prisoner's statement to the chancellor of the French Consulate that 
deceased had never been in the house, hia Lordship remarked — ^Now really, gentlemen, 
the statement of the Dean of Faculty that this gui starts into a heroine at this moment ii^ 
an exaggeration which I did not think to hear from my learned friend. Why, if you be- 
lieve Christina Haggart, he did enter the house, and was a whole hour with her on one 
occasion. Whether, then, this is anything more than a mere denial to this gentleman, 
whom she may have thought had no right to question her as he did, you will not pay 
much attention to it, especially if you believe the fact that she had at least one long 
interview with him. After finishing M. de Mean's evidence he said — I have already said 
that I think the prisoner derives no benefit from her denial to M. de Mean that she never 
admitted the deceased into her father's house ; on the other hand, it is quite clear that 
this man had threatened not to give up her letters, and had made her aware that he 
would never allow her to marry another man. Therefore, there is probability in the 
supposition that despair and a feeling of revenge may have prompted her to endeavour 
to get rid of him ; but her object was to get back her letters, and she could not do that, 
even by his death, so long as they were kept in the clerks' desk in Huggins' office. 
His Lordship then proceeded to read the prisoner's declaration, and having read that 
part of it where she says — " L'Angelier was very unwell for some time, and had gone 
to the Bridge of Allan for his health, and he complained of sickness, but I have 
no idea of what was the cause of it"— he said he could not explain that statement 
in the same way as the Dean of Faculty — that she had heard of his being 
at the Bridge of Allan, after he had been there and come back. Accord- 
ing to his reading, the passage meant that she knew he had been there for his health ; 
and if so, it contradicted the statement which she had made to M. de Mean. He dwelt 
also upon the fact of the "prisoner having given cocoa to the deceased. That was a very 
important circumstance ; but it became still more important a little ftirther on, when 
she said that the servants and the family must have known of her having been in the 
habit of using cocoa in her bed-room. The evidence of the prisoner's sister certainly 
-went to shew that cocoa was openly used by the prisoner at the breakfast-table ; but 
neither the servants nor this witness were aware of the fact of cocoa being taken in the 
prisoner's bed-room, as stated in the declaration. Then the prisoner's alleged object 
in writing the first letter to the Bridge of Allan was to have a meeting with L'Angelier 
to tell him of her engagement to Mr Minnoch ; but, if that was her only object, could 
she not ha^e told him so in writing ? On the supposition that that was her object, her 
language was most unaccountable. According to that, it was to clasp him to her 
bosom, and tell him she was engaged to another man. He then went over the evidence 
oi Miss Jane Buchanan, who had accompanied the prisoner into Currie's shop when she 
bought the arsenic. She stated that the shopman had suggested phosphorus, and the 
prisoner then said "that they were leaving their town house, and that there 
would be no danger in laying the arsenic in the cellars." In reference to the denial 
of Miss Giubilei (now Mrs Walcott) that she had ever advised the ^prisoner to 
use arsenic as a cosmetic, it was certainly very plausible that an actress should 
have been fixed upon to recommend its use for that purpose; but unfortunately 
the statement was disproved by the lady herself. William Murray, her father's 
page, deponed to having been sent on one occasion for prussic acid by the pri - 
soner, who told him that she wanted it for her hands. That, said his Lord- 
ship, was another extraordinary use to which to apply poison. Having adverted to 
the evidence of the druggists from whom the arsenic had been purchased bv Miss 
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Smith, he read that of William Campsie, the gardener at Rowaleyn, who said he never 
had got any arsenic from Miss Smith to kill rats, and who himself nsed a paste mixed 
with phosphorus for that pnrpose. His Lordship said there was rather an odd cir- 
cumstance which struck him at the time this statement was made. He had no idea 
that the prisoner was intending to escape when she left her father's house on the Thurs- 
day morning after L'Angelier's death. The Dean of Faculty had said that she was 
fleeing from the shame of an exposure ; but his Lordship's opmion was, that, having 
made a statement already about getting arsenic for the gardener to kill rats, and know- 
ing that if it were discoyered that he had got no arsenic from her for such a purpose, 
unpleasant consequences might follow, she wished to see him in order to make au 
arrangement by which that statement might be bovne out. The steamer in which she 
went only sailed from Helensburgh to Gairloch and back; therefore, escape by it was 
nearly impossible ; and, in point of fact, he did not believe she had smy intention of 
attempting it. He then came to the evidence of Mr Minnoch, who, he said, was in a 
veiy painful position. After stating that the prisoner had accepted him on the 28tli 
of January, he read the affectionate letter which she had sent to that gentleman from 
the Bridge of Allan ; and in which she expressed her warm attachment to him, re- 
joiced that their marriage day was fixed, and said that the occasion of her last long 
walk with him was the happiest day of her life, " and all that sort of thing." His 
Lordship then said there was a good deal of other evidence, but he fouud that he was 
utterly unable to finish it that evening. He did not think it right to go on with it in 
his present exhausted state, and he therefore proposed to reserve it until next day, 
when he would endeavour to be as brief as possible. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter to six o'clock. 



NINTH DAY.— Thursday, July 9. 

The Court met this morning at ten o^clock, when 

The Lord Justice-Clerk proceeded with his charge to the jury. He commenced 
with reading Mrs Clark's evidence, on closing which he remarked that there was not 
very much in this witness's evidence. The evidence of Kennedy, the cashier in Hug- 
gins & Co.'s was next read ; after which his Lordship said it was a remarkable fact 
that not one of L'Angelier's letters was found in the prisoner's room, although she evi- 
dently had them all in her possession up to the 12th of Febraary, when ^he told him 
that, if he brought her letters on the Thuraday, she would return his along with his 
photograph. Remarking on the recovery of the letters found in the repositories of 
L'Angelier, he said that although the method of procedure which was adopted had been 
loose, iiTegular, and slovenly, it did not appear that the panel had suffered any prejudice 
from that. As to each letter being in its proper envelope in the first part of the cor- 
respondence, it did not much signify whether such were the case, because there was no 
doubt that those passionate letters, written by the prisoner, declaring such strong love 
for L'Angelier, and some of them expressed in very licentious terms, had been written 
by her at some time or other. Complaints had been made as to the diflSculty of getting 
access to the correspondence on the part of the prisoner. On the whole it appeared to 
hhn that the facilities afforded for conducting her defence were such as no other panel bad 
ever had. Commenting on the evidence of the femald servants, he observed that it shewed 
that on one occasion an interview took place between prisoner and deceased in the house. 
His Lordship thought that the only conclusion to which the jpiyj^A.^nie from all 
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this was, that the panel had ample facilities for admitting L^Angelier to the house it* 
she wished it ; and therefore if there was evidence otherwise, no practical difficulty lay 
in the way of his having an interview with her in the house on that Sunday evening — 
certainly there was nothing in the form or arrangement of the house to exclude his 
being there. That, however, would not supply the want of evidence of the fact ; and 
if they did find that evidence, the mere facility would prove nothing. As to the story 
about using the arsenic as a cosmetic, he confessed that he looked on it as a false pre- 
tence altogether, and an excuse for the possession of the arsenic ; this story, therefore, 
was not of the slightest importance at all. Keferring to the illegibility of several of the 
postmarks, his Lordship said — I trust this will be the last occasion on which the post- 
marks are so carelessly impressed as they have been. Yon see the large number of 
marks which are so illegible that the date cannot be ascertained ; in some cases the 
year being illegible, in others the month, and in others the day of the month. All this 
is done in Glasgow in a most careless and slovenly manner. It is a very important 
matter for the ends of civil and criminal justice, that the postmarks should be properly 
stamped. Mr McDonald says that strict instructions have been given on this point, and 
that new stamps have been furnished in many instances ; and I hope the attention of the 
Post-Office authorities will be still more directed to a matter of such great importance. 
His Lordship proceeded to read over all Miss Perry's evidence, commenting upon it as 
he proceeded. He referred to the fact that L'Angelier had said to her that on one or two 
occasions before he took ill he had got coffee or cocoa and chocolate from the panel. 
They had no proof that the panel had arsenic in her possession on the 19th February, 
and there was no evidence of any meeting on the 19th February, except what was 
drawn from the letter, the date of which the Lord Advocate fixed for the Wednesday. 
But here was a statement by the dead man — good and competent evidence ; and the jury 
must judge of the weight of it. He mentioned at Portobello that he was ill after getting 
coffee and cocoa, and that he thought he had been poisoned ; and again to Miss Perry 
he said, " I can't think why I was so unwell after getting that coffee and chocolate 
from her." He was talking of the panel at the time. " He said on the 9th to me, 
talking of his intense attachment for the panel, ' It is quite an infatuation my attach- 
ment for that girl.' I remonstrated with him, and asked him what motive she could 
have for giving him anything to hurt him. He said — ' I do not know that ; perhaps 
she might not be sorry to get rid of me.' " There seemed to be a suspicion on his mind 
as to what the panel had given him, but it was not a serious suspicion. This most 
unquestionably referred to two different illnesses, each follovring the getting of coffee 
or cocoa and chocolatfe from the prisoner. The jury must judge whether this conversa- 
tion with Miss Perry was of importance. She did not interrogate him on the subject, 
and she seemed very properly to wish to banish the thought from his mind. Still this 
was said in earnest, and Miss Perry stated on oath that she thought he entertained some 
suspicion of the panel, though not a serious suspicion. It was true that Miss Perry knew 
the intimacy between the two parties was clandestine; that was strange conduct 
in a person of her respectability and of her age ; but sometimes they would find that 
ladies at her tune of life had a good deal of absurd sentimentality about them, and 
this lady seemed to have had considerable pleasure in being the confidante of the attach- 
ment between these two young persons. It might be explained in this way ; but he did 
not think it could be doubted that she was a truthful witness. The jury must, how- 
ever, consider whether this amounted to more than to give rise in their minds to very 
great suspicion, which might not warrant them in coming to a conclusion that he did 
get poison. They must remember that though he was ill on these occasions, and 
seemed to ascribe it to cocoa, there waa no proof that the attack was really caused by 
arsenic on either of these two occasions. The symptoms corresponded with those of 
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irrilaiit poison, no doubt, but then they might also be the symptoms of bilious attack ; 
and the jury must consider whether they were warranted in confiding on hia 
statements, however strongly made, to Miss Perry, that these attacks arose from 
some poisonous substance, it did not signify what. The prisoner bought arsenic on the 
21st of February, before the second illness, and therefore the fact of her possessing 
it on that occasion of course gave much greater strength and point to his remark that 
he did receive something which had/ made him ill on the 22d February. As to the 
evidence for the defence, that he had on one occasion threatened to throw himself 
from a window in the Rainbow Tavern, his Lordship observed that, as the witness was 
in bed at the time, the deceased had ample opportunity to have thrown himself over, 
if he had been so inclined, before the witness could have interfered ; and the jury would 
consider whether, when going about the room in an excited state, he had only thrown 
open the window to get some air. As to the other stories, that he would drown himself 
if he were jilted, they did not amount to much, when it was known that on one occa- 
sion he had been jilted and had not drowned himself. You will consider, said his Lord- 
ship, whether all that is merely the vapouring of a loose, talkative man, fond of 
awakening an interest in the minds of others about himself, or whether it affords any j 
indications that he was likely to commit suicide. He also treated the stoiy as to giving 
arsenic to horses on a journey in France as unimportant ; it was nonsense to say that 
it made them long-winded if only given to them once, because it was only the constant 
use of it which could produce that effect. Altogether, he did not see the importance of 
this evidence. It was brought to support the notion that he poisoned himself with 
arsenic ; but if he was in the habit of taking it in small quantities, he knew its quali- 
ties, and therefore this did not aid the notion that he took an immense quantity on the 22d 
March for the purpose of destroying himself. No doubt the prisoner was not bound to 
prove that he poisoned himself— it was enough for her to satisfy them tliat there was 
not evidence to bring home to her the guilt of poisoning him ; but it wiis a hazardous 
thmg to set up in defence that L'Angelier went out that night carrying such a quantity 
of arsenic in his pocket, and that he swallowed it, how, where, or when, no human being 
could conceive. And therefore he thought the case stood far better for the prisoner on 
her real plea, that the guilt waa not brought home to her, which was truly the matter 
at issue. The question was, whether there was anything in his whole character which 
looked like a person who was in any danger of committing suicide ; or whether he was 
not a man of far too much levity to do so. From all they knew of him, he believed 
he was not the man to do so. There seemed to be no reason for any depression 
of spirits on his part, so far as his worldly circumstances were concerned. He had 
a salary of £100 a-year— was better off than he had ever been in his life before, and 
had every reason to congratulate himself, instead of being cajBt down or depressed. 
Proceeding to the evidence of the druggists at Coatbridge and Baillieston, his Lord- 
ship remarked, that they had agamst that Mr Ross' evidence that he walked with him 
all the way to Glasgow, that he never complained of being iU, and that he bad not 
gone into any shop on the way. There must, he thought, be a mistake on the part of 
these people, both as to the day and as to the man. It must also be remembered that 
he went home and took tea, and never complained that anything was wrong witfe him. 
As to the evidence that he bought a white powder in Kirk's shop, Gallowgate, his 
Lordship said it was not even suggested that this was arsenic ; if it was arsenic, she 
was bound to write it down ; and he did not think the jury could believe that he 
bought arsenic there, just after he lefl Ross, and before he saw the pauel^ or knew what 
answer he would get from her. The witness Kirk identified L'Angelier's purse as that 
from which he had taken the money to pay for the powder ; but he could not attach 
the slightest importance to that. His Lordship then read the three letters put in by the 
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piifioner'a counsel, with the object, aS he said, of shewing that L'Angelier had fright- 
ened her by threats of taking away his own Hfe. This was a common enough mode of 
influencing females ; and if such was his design, he seemed to have succeeded in it. Ii^ 
these letters she certainly told the deceased that her father had uiterfered to prevent; 
their marriage, but there was no independent evidence of that, and he rather thought, 
from other statements in her letters, that he knew nothing about it. From the thinj 
letter, it would appear that L'Angelier had been reproving her for some improprieties of 
language, and correcting her for her faults, which was one of the things, as she stated 
elsewhere, that made her affections cool towards him. As to the evidence with re- 
gard to the arsenic kept in great chemical works, he observed that there was no evi- 
dence that L'Angelier was ever seen about these works at all. Referring to the evidence 
of Dr Paterson of Beith, he said he could not see how it affected the present case. 
Alluding to Dr Lawrie's experiments with arsenic, he observed that in these experi- 
ments the hands and face were immediately afterwards washed with cold water, which 
might prevent any iixitation, but if it was so used in this case, what effect could it have 
as a cosmetic ? His Lordship next directed attention to the correspondence. The Lord 
Advocate's suggestions and theory in this case might be stated generally in a few words. 
The panel became acquainted with L'Angelier, the acquaintance went on very rapidly, 
and ended in an engagement; they corresponded frequently and clandestinely; 
on the (Jth May 1856 he got possession of her person ; the engagement was dis- 
continued once or twice; the letters continued on her part in the same strain of 
passionate love for a very considerable time — ^I say passionate love, because, unhappily, 
they are written without any sense of decency, and in most licentious terms. After a 
certain time, Mr Minnoch's attentions to the girl became very marked ; she saw there 
was no chance of marrying L'Angelier, even if she continued to like him sufficiently ; but 
the other was eertainly a most desirable marriage for her to make. The Lord Advo- 
cate says that her object then was to extricate herself from the position she was in. She 
made an appeal to L'Angelier to give up her letters, and the tone of her letters grew 
colder; and in one of them she told him that the attachment on her part had ceased, 
and she thought on his also. There seemed no reason, however, to suppose that such 
was the case on his side. The Lord Advocate says that by these cold letters shd was 
trying to make him give her up, and give back her letters. She failed in that. The 
letters then resumed a warmer tone ; and the Lord Advocate said that was to allure him 
back again, and to get him into the house in order to succeed in her design. Well, 
after her return to Glasgow firom the Bridge of Allan, she wrote letters to him, thinking 
he had returned ako, for the purpose of having an interview. The Lord Advocate's 
theory was, that when no allurements, or enticements, or fascinations from her oonld 
bring the letters back, she had proposed this interview, and bought the arsenic with 
the intention of poisoning him — that that last interview having taken place, she did 
actually administer that dose of arsenic to L'Angelier, from tlie effects of which, by 
whomsoever given, he died. All this, on the other hand, is treated as a totally in- 
credible supposition by the counsel for the prisoner. It is said that she could not have 
had such a purpose — that it is something too monstrous to believe or inquire into even. 
Gentlemen, it is very difficult to say what the exasperated feelings of a female who had 
been placed in the situation in which this woman was placed might not lead her to do. 
And here it is that the correspondence comes to be of the utmost importance, as 
shewing what feelings she cherished about that time, what state of mind and 
disposition she was in, and whether there was any trace of moral sense or pro- 
priety to be found in her letteis, or whether they did not exhibit such a degree of ill- 
regulated, disordered, distempered, and licentious feeling, as to shew that the writer was 
,a person quite capable of compassing any end by which she could ayoid es^ure and 
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disgrace, and of cherishing any feeling of revenge which such treatment might excite 
in her mind, driven nearly to madness by the thought of what might follow the revela- 
tion of this correspondence. His Lordship then read one of the letters, remarking that 
the expressions used in that and following letters were most singular as passing between 
two unmarried people. We heard, said his Lordship, a good deal said by the Dean of 
Faculty as to the character of this panel : we have no evidence on the subject except 
what these letters exhibit, and no witness to character was brought ; but certainly 
these letters shew as extraordinary a frame of mind and of passion as perhaps 
ever appeared in a court of justice. Can you be surprised, after such letters as 
those of the 29th April and 3d May, that on the 6th of May, three days afterwards, 
he got possession of her person. On the 7th of May she writes again, and in that 
letter is there the slightest appearance of grief, of repentance, or of remorse ? None 
whatever. It is the letter of a girl rejoicing in what had passed, and alluding to 
it in one passage in particular in terms which I will not read, for perhaps they were 
never previously committed to paper as having passed between a man and a woman. 
There could be no doubt of the state of degraded and unholy feeling into which she 
had sunk, probably not the less so if it was produced by his undermining and corrupt- 
ing her principles. And then the jury would not omit to notice the remarkable fact that 
though, from many remarks in her letters, it was evident that she was not in the habit 
of destroying his letters after their arrival, and that she must have had a great number 
of them in her possession, not one letter of his had been found. It had been said that 
in the latter part of this con-espondence she was playing a part, and that such was the 
case was as clear as possible from the endearing manner in which she was writing to 
Minnoch and L'Angelier at the same time. As to the last letter which brought L'Ange- 
lier from the Brid,cfe of Allan, she said it was written to inform him of the engagement 
to Mr Minnoch ; but surely, had that been the case, she would never have wished to 
be " clasped to the heart," as she expressed it in her letter, of a man whom she had to 
inform that she was engaged to another, and that all relations must be broken ojff be- 
tween them. That that letter brought him to town there could, he thought, not be a 
moment's doubt. In ordinary matters of life, there would not be any hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that they did meet accordingly; but they would ob- 
serve how much more serious it became when the inference was to be drawn in 
a case where that meeting is supposed to end in the administration of poison, 
and the death of one of the parties. There was certainly no difficulty in making 
arrangements to meet ; and if she expected him on the Friday night, and also 
looked for hifti on the Saturday night, it would not be surprising that she would also 
wait for him the second night after the appointinent. 

The Dean of Faculty— It was only the first night after the appointment, my 
Lord, that she waited for him. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— In her letter she said, " I shall wait again to-morrow 
night — same hour and arrangement ; " and, therefore, it might be expected she would 
wait for him the next night too. 

The Dean of Faculty — My Lord, that is the turning-point of the case, because the 
slightest difference of expression may occasion a different meaning. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said he thought there was no doubt she would wait 
a second night, and the probability was that he had found her when he went to 
see her. But, then, that was an inference only, and if the jury thought it such a 
just and satisfactory inference that they could rest their verdict upon it, it was 
quite competent for them to draw that inference from the letter, and the con- 
duct of the man coming to Glasgow with a special purpose. If this had been 
an appointment about business, and it had been shewn that a person came to town 
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f ortlie purpose of seeing another, and he went out for that purpose, having no other 
object in coming to Glasgow, they would probably scout the notion of a person saying 
I never saw or heard of him that day that he came ; but the inference they were asked 
to draw was this, that they met upon that night, where the fact of their meeting is the 
foundation of a charge of murder. Therefore the jury must feel that the grounds of 
drawing an inference in the ordinary matters of civil business, or the actual appoint- 
ments of mutual fiiends, is one thing ; and the inference from the fact that he came to 
Glasgow, that they did meet, and that, therefore, the poison was administered to him 
by her at that time, is another, and a most enormous jump in the category of infer- 
ences. Now, then, gentlemen, continued his Lordship, let us take the three charges in 
the indictment. The first charge is, that she administered poison on the 19th or 20th 
February 1857. Probably jou may come to the conclusion, on the evidence of Miss 
Perry and others, that he did see her on that occasion ; but she was not proved to have 
had arsenic or any other poison in her possession, and what I attach very great im- 
portance to is, that there is no medical testimony, by analysis of the matter vomited, that 
that illness did proceed from the administration of arsenic. If the doctor had examined 
the matter vomited, and said that there was certainly arsenic here, I am afraid the 
case vrould have been very strong against her as having given him coffee or 
something immediately before his illness on that occasion. But it is not 
proved tnat the illness arose from the administration of poison. Arsenic she 
had not, and there is no proof of her having possessed anything deleterious. 
Therefore I have no hesitation in telling you that • that charge has failed. 
The second charge stands in a somewhat different position in regard to the evidence, 
though in one respect it is similar to the first case, for it is not proved that the illness 
arose from the administration of arsenic or any other poisonous substance. But, then, 
the way in which you can connect the prisoner with a meeting on that occasion is much . 
stronger. Still, if you should think you can acquit her of the first charge, and that 
there is too much doubt to find the second proven, then you will obseiTe how much 
that weakens the case that has been raised by the prosecution on the motives for 
revenge, on the chauge in the tone of the letters, and the desire to allure him again to 
her embraces and fascinations, which could not be accounted for except on the supposi- 
tion of some such murderous design. In that view imdoubtedly the foundation of the 
case is very much shaken, and will not lead you to suppose that the purpose of murder 
was cherished on the 22d. Then as to the chai'ge for murder, the question for you 
to consider is a simple one. No matter how surrounded the prisoner is with 
grave suspicions, and with many circumstances that seem to militate against the 
notion of imiocence upon any theory^ that has been propounded, still, are you prepared 
to sav that you find that the inteiTiew upon the 22d March has been proved against her ? 
She had arsenic before the illness of the 22d February, and I think you will consider 
the excuse about using arsenic as a cosmetic of the same stamp as those which she 
stated to the apothecaries. She bought arsenic again on the 6th of March, and cer- 
tainly it is a very odd thing that she should buy more arsenic after she came back to 
Glasgow on the 18th of March. For unless you are to take the account to be sure, that 
she used it as a cosmetic, she has it before the 22d, and that is a dreadful fact if you 
are quite satisfied that she did not get it and use it for the purpose of washing her hands 
and face. It may create the greatest reluctance in ^our mind to take any other view 
of the matter than that she was guilty of administering it somehow, though the place 
where may not be made out, or the precise time of the interview. But, on the 
other hand, you must keep in view that arsenic could only be administered by her 
if an interview took place with L'Angelier, .and that view, though it may be the 
result of an inference that may satisfy you morally that it did take place, still rests 
upon an inference alone, and that inference is to be the ground, and must be the 
ground, on which a verdict of guilty is to rest. Gentlemen, you will see, therefore, 
the necessity of great caution and jealousy in dealing with any inference which you 
may draw from this. Probably, though none of you may think for a moment that he 
did go out that night, and that, without seeing her, and without knowing what she 
wanted to see him about, he swallowed above 200 grains of arsenic on the street ; on 
the other hand, gentlemen, if he did not commit suicide, keep in view that that 
will not of itself establish that the prisoner administered the arsenic. The matter 
may have remained most mysterious^whoUy unexplained. You may not be able 
to account for it on any other supposition, but still that supposition or inference 
ma^ not be a ground on which you can safely and satisfactorily rest your verdict 
against the panel. Now then, gentlemen, I leave you to consider the case with 
reference to the yiews that are raised upon this correspondence. I don't think, vou 
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will oonsider it so unlikely as was supposed that this girl, after writing such, letters may 
have been capable of chenshing such a purpose. But still, although you may take such a 
view of her character, it is but a supposition that she cherished this murderous purpose 
— the last coiiclusion, of course, that you ought to come to merely on supposition, and 
inference, and observation upon this varying and wavering correspondenee of a girl in 
the circumstances in which she was placed. It receives more importance, no doubt, 
when you find the purchase of arsenic just before she expected, or just at the time she 
expected L'Angelier. But still these are but suppositions — these are but suspicions. 
Now, the great and invaluable use of a jury after they direct their attention seriously 
to the case with the attention you have done, is to separate firmly — ^firmly and clearly 
in your own minds — suspicions from evidence. I don't say that inferences may not com- 
petently be drawn ; but I have already warned you about inferences in the ordinary- 
matters of civil life, and such a case as this. If you can't say, we satisfactorily find here 
evidence of this meeting, and that the poison must have been administered by her at 
that meeting, whatever may be your suspicion, however perplexing majr be the proba- 
bility against her, and however you may have to struggle to get rid of it, you perforni 
your best and bounden duty as a jury to separate suspicion from truth, and to procee(i 
upon nothing that you don't find established in evidence against her. I ana quite 
satisfied that whatever verdict you may give, after the attention wliich you have bestowed 
upon this case, will be the best approximation to truth at which we could arrive. Yoq 
are the best judges, not only in point of law, but in point of fact, and you may be per- 
fectly confident that if you return a verdict satisfactory to yourselves against the 
prisoner, you need not fear any consequences fi-om any future, or imagined, or fancied 
discovery, for you will have done your duty under your oaths under God, and to yom- 
country, and may feel satisfied that remorse you never can have. 

The jury retired at five minutes past one, and returned into Court at 
twenty-five minutes from two. The foreman, Mr Moffat, mathematical 
teacher in the High School, read the following verdict : — 

In regard to the First Charge, the jury, by a majority, find a verdict 
of NOT GUILTY. 

In regard to the Second Charge, the jury find, by a majority, a 
verdict of NOT PROVEN. 

In reg9.rd to the Third Charge (the charge of Murder), the jury, by a 
majority, find a verdict of 

NOT PEOVEN. 



The Lord Justice-CiaERk: then thanked the Jury for their services, and 
intimated that they would not be called upon to serve again for five 
years. He also said, that they would have perceived from what he had 
said to them that his own opinion quite coincided with the conclusion at 
which they had arrived. 

The prisoner, who had listened to the verdict with the same calmness 
which she had manifested throughout the whole proceedings, was then 
dismissed from the bar. 
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